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Giftie Set No. CM 1—Gold Filled—Price $8.75 
Sheaffer’s Unequalled Giftie Sets 


Sterling, Gold Filled and 14K Gold 
Priced from $8.00 to $100.00 
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$80 Drafting Course Free 


Write to me for this offer I am now making to every one of my students. I do 
exactly as I tell you—give you an opportunity to get an $80 drafting course free. 


Drawing Outfit Free 


I am Are offering to each student a complete drawing outfit 





t be purchased any place for less than $25. 


A Special Ivorine Pocket Rule FREE! 


for sending copy of drawing shown at left hand side 


OPY this drawing today and send it to me, giving me your age. 
There are noconditions requiring you to buy anything. 


So, if 


you are interested in drawing, send in your sketch right away. 


I will give 


you free, just for sending a copy of this drawing, a6-inch 


Ivorine Pocket rule and a 6x9 book on “Successful Dr aftsmanship.” 


Chief Draftsman Dobe, of the Engineers’ Equipment Compan 


y, is making 


this offer to interest ambitious men who would like to better themselves at big- 
ger sala~ies, doing work whicn brings big pay and at the same time le ding to 
greater advancement. There will be thousands of postions ope n this year pay- 


ing from $3,000 to $3,600 a year. 


The great building boom all over the country 


is causing this great demand, and industrial activity in the mechanical line 
makes it worth your while to give this opportunity your immediate attention. 


$250 to*300 a Month 


Positions paying $250 to $300 per month, which ought to be filled by skilled draftsmen 








Copy this sketch 


Mr. Dobe is very much interested in finding these 
men and calling to their attention the great future in 
draftsmanship—how when a man enters into this pro- 
fession, he is in an uncrowded field and how with 
surprisingly little effort he may rise to the salary of 
from $3,000 to $3,600 a year. 


Ambitious Loys and men, between the ages of 16 and 
50, are wanted by great business concerns, and the 
man who is ready when opportunity calls him, gets 
the high grade positions and highest pay. 


Noman can hope to share a part in the great coming 
prosperity in manufacturing and building, unless he 
is properly trained and able to do first class, practical 
work and is ready when he is called, 








FREE~—this $25 


Draftsman’s Working Outfit 


These are regular working instruments, the kind I use 


myself. I give them free to you if you enroll at cnet 
Don’t delay. Send for full information TODA 





are vacant everywhere. There are in every part of this country ambitious men, who 
with practical training and personal assistance, will be qualified to fill these positions. 


Mr. Dobe knows now is the time to get ready and 
he knows that few men realize this so well as he. So 
in order to interest men everywhere he wants to see 
if your copy of the drawing shown above indicates 
you might have drafting ability. 

If then, Dobe believes that you do possess this 
ability he will tell you how he will train you person- 
ally. This training is given by mail and he guarantees 
to train a limited number of students under this agree- 
ment to give practical drafting room training ON eas 
placed in a permanent position at a salary of $250 
to $300 per month. 

To any student that Mr. Dobe accepts for his per- 
sonal training, he will furnish a complete drafts- 
man’s working outfit absolutely free. This outfit con- 
sists of all instruments and tools required by any first 
class draftsman, and Mr. Dobe believes it cannot be 
duplicated for less than $25. 

Considering that Mr. Dobe selects and limits the 
number of students for training, it is very important 
that you act promptly and send in your reply either 
with your sketch or without a sketch at once, asking 
for full particulars. 

He willsend you at once a free book entitled “Success- 
ful Draftsmanship” in addition to all other informa- 
tion, telling you how you may learn drafting at home. 


Mail Your Draw: 
ing At Once— 


and Get lvorine Pocket Ruler 
Absolutely FREE! 


Ambitious men, interested in drafting, hurry! Don’t 
wait! This is your opportunity in this great profes- 
sion. Accept this offer which Mr. Dobe makes. Send 
in your sketch or request for FREE Book and Ivorine 
Pocket Rule. Address: 


Chief Draftsman, Engineers’ Equipment Co., 4001 Broadway, Div. 1409, Chicago, Ill. 
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Be a Certificated 


Electrical Expert 


You, Too, Can Learn | 
To Boss This Job | “7 


Radio 
Course 


FREE 


My new $45.00 Radio 
Course just completed 
given FREE when 
you enroll for the 
Electrical Course. 











“ELECTRICAL EXPERTS” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


What’s YOUR Future? 


Traine d ‘Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advancement and a big 
uccess in tI line are the greatest ever known. 
Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 


ee °° 
Be an “Electrical Expert 
Today even the ordinary electrician—the “‘screw driver” kind is making money—big money. But it’s the trained man— 
the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the ‘Electrical Expert’’—who is picked out to “‘boss’’ ordinary 
electricians—to boss big jobs—the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs,’’ by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, 
Spare-Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 
Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Electricity is the most 
imple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or previous experience, 
the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


I Give You a Real Training 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to get the best 
positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now successful 


ELECTRICAL CON TRACTORS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into the “big money” 
‘lags in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny paid me in tuition, if, when you 
lave finished my course, you are not satisfied it was the best investment you ever made. 


FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 





( give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instruments absolutely FREE. I also fur- 
ish them with all supplies, examination paper, and many other things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL 
oOrk—AT HOME. You start right in after the first few lessons to — eee. 
YORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. ee 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 79, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir:—Send me at once full particulars of your 


SAVE $45.50 BY ENROLLING NOW 


You can save $45.50 in tuition by enrolling now. Let me send you full 








re 2 great Special Offer; also your Free booklet on “‘How 
Gilcme in Bhctrieel Raper” eee Cees aw to Become An Electrical Expert.’ No obligation on 
: my part 
L.L. Cooke. CHier ENGINEER ne 
INGMC 2..ccc cccces ccccce sees eco e+ occe 
Cuicaso ENGINEERING WORKS = pices 


Dept. 79, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. Occupation . — wane 


THE’COOKE'TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN” 
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“A Vampire Soul 
Behind a a Lovely Face” 


YIIE summoned her fiancé to her home in the night 
She sent him away a raving maniac, loving 
iercely yet transfixed with horror at the very thoug 
of her. A long convalescence and blessed forgetiu 
ness! Suddenly he senses her malignant will. It 
leads him screaming into the darkness of the nigh 
Why did men love this exquisite woman up to the ey 
of the wedding, and then, at a word from her, xo 
mad? The mystery grips you—it is a mystery such a 
comes only from the pen of the greatest of mystery 

writers 
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Free—Six Wonderful Novels by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Master of the International Intrigue Story 





Hours and Hours of Pleasure and 
thrill await you in these books! 
68 STORIES 


10 om 3 Novelettes 36 


Adventure Stories 








Famous Sherlock Holmes Tales 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


c omplete High Se hool Course 
specially prepared for home study by leading 
profe ssors—meets all requirements for entrance 


to college and the leading professions. 
Whether you need High School] 
350 Other 
the Angee School can help 
you. Check and mail coupon 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-94 


training or specialized instruc- 
S Ss for Free Bulletin. 
Chicago 















This simplific d, 








tion in any trade or profession 
American School 


—— a Se eee em em mma ame ee 
American School, Dept. H-94, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will belg 
me win success. 
Architect coccesconiill 
Building Contrac vont 
Automobile Engine: 
Automobile Re oe 
Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Business Manage 
Cert. Public Accountant 
..Accountant and Audiior 
Bookkeeper 
Draftsman _and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light & Power 
General Education 
Vocational Guidance 


wvyer 
Machine Shop Practice 
Photoplay Writer 

oa Mechanical Engineer 

exces Shop Superintendent 
Employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 
Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 
Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Telephone Engine 
Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
Fire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 
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YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will HelpYou 








Our method of teaching is so simpk 
plain i ea that you begin on a 
piece with your first k n. In half 
an hour you can play it! We have 
reduced the iry motior ou 
learn to only ‘tou ind you a re 
these in a few minute Ther 

only a matter of practice to acquire 
the weird, fascinating tremolos, stac- 
catos, slurs and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays any 

kind of music, both the mel- 

ody and the accompaniment, 


FREE Our complete 
course of 52 les- 
sons includes FREE a Beau- 
tiful Hawaiian Guitar, all 
the necessary picks and 
steel bar and 52 pieces of 
Music. Special arrange- . 
ment for lessons if you have your own Guitar. 
Your favorite instrument given away FREE with first lesson 
SPECIAL COURSES UNDER FAMOUS TEACHERS. Learn 
to play VIOLIN, TENOR BANJO or UKULELE. 
(“THIS MAKES A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT”) 











BSE EEERR EERE SSE SESS | oe El 

= First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. ® 

® 233 Broadway (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK : 

® Please send me full information about your 52 easy lessons and 

@ FREE GUITAR OFFER J 

@ name * 

Name a 

ae Address +] \ 
Town : State.. .«+-$.8.-12 } 
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Read These Amazing Mi 0 st t Mr. 
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- gs for the past thirty National Salesmen’s Train 
; March although} ing Association. This is an 
t t POW Canreit organization of top-notch 
Greer Pa salesmen and sales managers 
Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks formed expressly tor the put 
a. Pa pp pose of training men to sell 
1 and over $1,800 for 
x weeks, while last week and helping them to good 
es were $356.00. 1 selling positions It has 
“days each week, | taken hundreds of men from 
ut of a all walks of life and mad 
ye suning less than? them Master Salesmen—it 
a. >. Over has lifted them out of the 
a rut and shown them the way 
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“We pay him | 
$100 a week” 


** a ND he’s worth every cent of it Came 
here several years agfo asking tor 
a job He got just that—a small 


job at a small salary. 


“Then I forgot about him—hardly knev 





v 

he was on the payroll until one day I 
got a letter from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling me that he had 
enrolled for a course of home study t 
was remarkable the way he went ahead. 
“We pay him $100 a week now and he’s 
going to be earning even a larger salary 


some 


like 


day I wish we had 


him.” 


more men 
— 


OW do you stand when your employer checks up | 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? | 
Is there really any reason why you should be selected? | 
Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money 
One hour after supper each night spent with the 
. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 





Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost or obligation, just mark and mail this coupon 
ee ee ee ee TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2058. Scranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qua 
position or in the subject before which 1 have marked an 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management Salesmanship 


ify for the 
x 


Industrial Management CD Advertising } 
Personnel Organization () Better Letters | 
‘Traffic Management Lj) Foreign Trade | 


Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting |] Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary High School Subjects 

Business Spanish OD French illustrating C) Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

Htectrie' Engineering heey 


()Stenography and Typing 
Business English 


Electric Lighting » Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer t te and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating Plumbing and =e ating 
Civil Engineer emote (CJ Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work 


Metallurgy Navigation | 
Steam Engineering bi Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio O Airplane Engimes Mathematics 
Name..... os 
Street 6.26.22 
Address 


City enneepes 


State 


Occupation..........000-sseeeeveee 


Persons residing in Guede “phould. poe this coupon to the Selene 
mal Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canade. 


Please mention this magazin« 





Made by four box ball 
bowling alleys in a town of 
This shows the possibilities of this 
Scores of people are doing 


8,000 population. 
marvelous new bowling alley. 
as well. The game is fascinating. Everybody plays. Go in- 
to this business for yourself and make these big profits, 
Little money required. We help you start. 


Box Ball Bowling Pays Big Profits! 


Big profits, Small expense. No pin boys, no helper . 
alleysautomatically operate d. Gamesare ple ay- 
ed fast, no delays, quicker profits, quickly in- 
stalled. Start in a vacant store room. 

Box ball is better than bowling, cost less 
than half to install, Great game for bank- 
ers, merchants, doctors, clerks— 


men and women,too, Fun, excitement, 


su 














ers, lawy 


Pay as you earn, 
Reasonable down 
payment starts you 
on the opportunity 
of your life-t 

Get in on this won- 
derful 
now and soon be in- 
dependent, 


proposition 





Write Today— 
Postcard or 
Letter, 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. COMPANY 
3111 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Ind. 














when 








Every second week off—full pay. Common educe 
$135 to $195 Month. free ice We IMMEDIATELY for free iit 
of Government positions now obtainable r ns and 
schedule showing dates and places of co’ 


ming examinations in you 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, -K288, Rochester, N. Y. 


AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine 
That Entertains”’ 


Dept. 








Be your own Boss. Make 25 to 75 Dollars a week at $s 
home in your spare time. We guarantee to make 
you a Show Card Writer by our New Simple Method. 

No Canvassing or Soliciting. We sell your work and Ss 
pay you cash each week no matter where you live, 

Illustrated booklet and terms free. 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
U, S. Offia Canadian Office 

211 Dinan Building 11 Land Security Gide. 
Detroit, Michigan, Toronto, Ontario 
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||0| Which One? 


$5008 $35,008 














Not one of these jobs is beyond your reach 
[| Which one do you want ? 





aise | The kind of a fellow who gets ahead today—and holds 
one of these high positions is the fellow with training. 
Nowadays employers can find men with training very 
<j easily—because colleges are graduating them pretty 
\\j fast—so the fellow who had to leave school early is 
handicapped unless he gets training during his idle hours. 


SEK Today you can get it in your home town, every man can, 

sas00$4000{ regardless of how much time he spent in school. And 

you can make every hour of your practical experience 

© pay big dividends as well. American School training was 
Eng 


FAOHOS FLO VOR 

















made for YOU and has brought success to thousands. 


i“ - 7 
Cit treet 
sw | Big Raise in Salary 
It is easy to get, if you go about it in the right way. You have often 
én |_| heard of others who doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s time. 














You wondered how they did it. Was it a pull? Don’t you think it. 

When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is no 

Tr sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and knowing 
Bh 


$4000 $10,000) | What to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


r Why Don’t You Try It? 

















Why don’t you see what an American School course will do for you? 
Our experience in helping thousands of others will surely help you get 
nage to the top. If you really want to get ahead, get busy and— 

$5000 $7 5900 











Mail This Coupon Today 


| | Send us your name and address on the coupon. Just write under- 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUPPOSE you never see the peo- 
I ple out in front. I believe I have 

read in interviews that actresses are 
so lost in their parts that they are un- 
conscious of their audiences.” 

Justine Lucy looked quickly at the 
speaker, but she saw no sign of mock- 
ety in his face. Even while she an- 
swered him she was thinking, for the 
second time since their introduction to 
each other a few moments before, that 
John Raine’s appearance was as con- 
tradictory as it was arresting. In his 
build, his pose, the contour of his head, 
he might have been sculptured as the 
typical American; but his coloring and 
the expression of his eyes were foreign. 
The blood of a Latin race had crossed 
the American strain, or—on a second 
look—was it Latin? 

“I’m not a superwoman,” she an- 
swered smilingly. “In order to play a 
part I must be, not lost in it, but on 
top of it, so to speak. I have to know 
what I am doing and why I am doing it. 
\nd it is my second, but equally im- 
portant, business to reach my audiences, 
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to bring them into the story with me. I 
am very sensitive to their reactions.” 

“T wouldn’t have thought that, from 
watching you. You seem so aloof from 
all of us. But you have that quality 
personally, too, not merely as an ac- 
tress. I suppose I should apologize for 
such am intimate remark, but—well, you 
see, Miss Lucy, I also live in the Allied 
Arts Club, and I’ve noticed you a good 
deal.” 

“Oh, do you?” she asked quickly. 
“But I haven't seen you.” 

“I’ve come in rather recently. I’ve 
had glimpses of you, as you stepped into 
one elevator and I stepped out of the 
other; and I’ve run down the stairs 
fond of exercise, you see—and seen you 
in the hall just below me, turning your 
key perhaps—and so on.” He smiled, 
and she noticed how white the smile 
was against the coppery tinge of his 
skin, and that it did not reflect in his 
eyes. 

“One would never know more about 
that man than he meant one to know,” 
she thought, and her interest was 
piqued by the fact that he had paid her 
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no compliments. In the two years since 
her name had begun to twinkle in stel- 
lar lights over the front doors of the 
theater not a few men and women had 
procured the coveted introduction to 
Justine Lucy and the equally coveted 
privilege of being presented behind the 
scenes by a mutual friend; and each 
new handclasp had been accompanied 
by a burst of enthusiasm about her act- 
ing. 

But John Raine had said none of the 
customary things. He had not even 
vouchsafed a reason for asking her ac- 
quaintance; and King Randolph, who 
had presented him, had said little more 
than his name. She hoped that King 
knew him well, so that he could answer 
questions about him. 

“You are interested in the theater?” 
she said, meaning to provoke some ex- 
pression from him. The man ought to 
give some explanation of his presence 
in her dressing room, and not be al- 
lowed to continue his pose of detach- 
ment, with his odd, dark eyes boring 
into her. 

“Yes. That is, it entertains me. Ran- 
dolph promised to ask your permission 
to bring me to call, but he delayed too 
long to suit my impatience. We came 
down in the elevator together this eve- 
ning and I insisted on coming to the 
theater with him. I hope I haven't 
got him into trouble.” 

Justine laughed; her clear, cool, gray 
eyes sparkled mischievously. 

“Oh, no; Mr. Randolph is too good 
an actor for me to quarrel with. I don’t 
know where I'd look for one to replace 
him!” 

“Then I may call on you? Thank 
you. That is very gracious of you. Will 
to-morrow afternoon suit?” 

“Yes.” Justine had assented before 
she realized it. Not that she regretted 
it, for Raine had stirred in her that 
restless, searching curiosity which is in- 
separable from the creative talent. But 
when he held out his hand immediately 





to take his leave she saw, with a flash 
of intuition, that, while she had been 
allowing the very natural vanity of the 
theatrical “star” to occupy her thoughts, 
ke had driven by his own method to an 
end which he had had in mind for 
some time. 

In short, he had not come to bask 
in the smile of the “favorite of the foot- 
lights,” flattered to be permitted to 
dwell for a short moment in her magic 
kingdom of Make-believe. His interest, 
whatever its nature—and as yet he had 
given no hint that would enable her to 
qualify it—was in the woman, not in 
the actress at all. 

“For all I know the man may think 
that I can’t act!” she exclaimed irri- 
tably, after the door had latched be- 
hind him. She was both vexed and 
amused by his adroitness in managing 
their interview to suit his own purpose, 
and by the fact that it was what she 
now frankly dubbed her “conceit” that 
had made her play into his hands. 

“Still,” she said, arguing aloud—a 
habit of hers—“it wasn’t only my own 
vanity. It was the man’s personality 
that trapped me. And of course he is 
used to going about like a walking 
bronze and putting things over on peo- 
ple while they are wondering about 
him!” 

The subtle Mr. Raine should not do 
that again! Justine registered the vow 
as she dabbed energetically at her make- 
up. She glanced at the watch on her 
dressing table. There was time to ask 
King a question or two about Raine 
before the play began. “She opened the 
door and called her maid, Anna, whe 
sat just outside waiting for the sum- 
mons, 

“Ask Mr. Randolph if he'll step in 
here as soon as he is ready.” 

“Yes, Miss Lucy.” But instead of 
knocking on the door of Randolph’s 
dressing room, which was next door to 
Justine’s, Anna followed her mistress. 
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Justine caught sight of the woman’s sal- 
low, middle-aged face in the mirror, and 
turned quickly. Before she could speak 
\nna knelt beside her and began deftly 
to readjust a velvet rose. 

“I'd better fix this first, Miss Lucy.” 

“What is the matter with it, Anna? 
It looked all right to me. Do hurry,” 
she urged impatiently. 

“Oh, well, Miss Lucy, that’s your 
way. Things look all right to you that 
wouldn’t to another.”” The woman’s low, 
flat tones were respectful, but her fin- 
gers moved very deliberately. 

“Anna, that is a double-entendre, but 
| don’t suppose you know it,” Justine 
laughed. 

“Indeed I didn’t, Miss Lucy. I 
thought it was just plain’ velvet. What 
new-fangled names they do get hold of, 
to be sure!” 

Justine’s laugh broke off short at the 
ound of a man’s voice raised in anger 
on the other side of the wall. 

“What on earth -” she began. 
Then: “Oh, of course, he’s rehearsing 
that line in the third act.” She chuck- 
led. “He says that he nearly blows 
himself across the footlights every time 
ys it, because he has to fill his 
with so much wind to prbject 
all those f’s. ‘Not forever, Father, for 
lifine’s baffling folly’—it’s a terrible 
line, but the author loves it.” 

“T'll call Mr. Randolph now.” Anna 
was already at the door, opening it 
essly. 

a, you are like the witch in the 

em: 

‘Noiseless as the bat in daylight hiding; 

Swifter than the banded serpent gliding.’” 

\nna latched the door behind her, 
darted through the dim, narrow passage 
to the next room, rapped and entered. 
Her glance took in both occupants of 
the room: the tall, handsome man in 
evening attire, the clear, flesh tone of 
his heavy make-up sweeping a doze: 
years at least from his face, his large 
blue eyes under his rather heavy, black 
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brows fired now with passion and a 
threat ; and the young girl with the short 
Titian curls. The girl’s small, pale, elfin 
face, with its eager, slanting eyes, 
quivering nostrils, and half-parted, full, 
red mouth, her pose, the whole look of 
her, were startled and avid, as if she 
fed on what she feared and was loath 
to leave it while a taste remained. 
“Miss Lucy heard you,” Anna said 
to Randolph, “but she thought you were 
rehearsing that third-act line. She 
wants you. Quick, or she’ll be in here,” 
she added. She held the door open 
for him. He went out. Anna picked 
up a white-felt turban on the couch 
where it lay with a cloak, and handed it 
to the girl, who adjusted it before the 
mirror carefully, so that the vine-leaf 
wreath around its ,rolled brim fitted 
about her brow “and its little clus- 
ter of glossy, purple grapes nestled in 
the curls massed over her ear. Anna 
held the cloak open and the girl undu- 
lated into it, rather than drew it on, and 
gathered its wide collar of white fox 
close up under her chin. 
“Put on your gloves. 
as if you’d just come.” Anna peeped 
out and saw that Justine’s door was still 
closed. She took the girl by the arm 
and fairly lifted her out of the room. 
“Quick, now. 
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Go to your sister.” She 
tapped on Justine’s door, opened it and 
stood aside while the girl entered 

“Here’s Miss Ruby just come,” Anna 
said. 

“Oh, Justine! How lovely you look!’ 
The girl ran to her sister and embraced 
her. “That silver dress makes your 
eyes look like moonlight.” 

“Why, you dear child! You've seen 
it often before,” Justine laughed. But 
the “moonlight,” as 
called it, was there 


Ruby@ fancifully 
a shimmering soft- 
ness in the cool, brilliant, gray eyes. It 
was remarkable how that look of tender- 
ness changed her and suffused with a 
glow of warmth, almost of exaltation, 
a personality that, ordinarily, was char- 
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acterized by aloofness, as if Justine 
Lucy’s cold, bright intelligence had 
drawn a mystic, guarding circle about 
her. 

She looked now as in her tender mo- 
ments on the stage—those moments 
which had moved one of the younger 
critics to say that, as Justine Lucy 
reached the quiet, tense climax of the 
third act, he felt “like a man who, hav- 
ing walked across a field with a cool 
wind in his face, comes suddenly upon 
a moonsmitten lake with its suggestion 
of boundlessness and purity, and hears 
a magic harp playing.” The “harp” was 
Justine’s voice, a full-toned, flexible or- 
gan, perfectly used, which, as she chose, 
could move her audience to sudden tears 
or to as sudden mirth. 

It is not to be supposed that a woman 
of Justine’s intelligence did not know 
the theatrical value of the shy, silvery 
beauty of her abundant, pale-blond hair, 
wound like a smooth, satin turban about 
her small head, of her widely set and 
very large gray eyes, without the com- 
mon hint of blue or green in them, and 
emphasized by and eye 
brows; of her long, oval face with never 
enough tinting to make her cheeks and 
make-up appear rosy in the stage light- 
ing and so to detract attention from her 
hair, her eyes, and her delicately mod- 
eled nose and lips; of her tall, lithe fig- 
ure moving with a magic grace like that 
of Mary Garden’s Thais and yet sug- 
gesting the strength of a steel sword, 
of a bright, cold sword that has not yet 
touched, nor been touched by flesh. 

Justine knew every detail of the ef- 
fectiveness with which nature had en- 
dowed her; and she saw to it that her 
gowns and the draperies and furnitures 
of her sta¥e settings should contribute 
to it. She eschewed direct blue and all 
other colors which would bring a sug- 
gestion of blue to her eyes or more yel- 
low to her hair. Silver blues, faint 
lavender blues, silver greens, white, 
silver grays, pale yellows and orchid 
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shades, and black, limited the range of 
color tones in her choice of frocks. She 
was far too subtle to “strike the eye” 
upon her entrance; indeed, strangers 
were frequently disappointed when they 
first saw her. But she stole upon the 
senses and the imagination until she ab- 
sorbed them. 

Spectators went out of the theater 
seeing one image etched upon their 
minds — Justine Lucy shimmering 
against a mulberry or dark-rose back- 
ground “with a’ harp playing’—and 
feeling the lure of a romance beyond 
experience, which all are free to dream, 
but which none may lay hands upon to 
and bind. And this studied 
and carefully perfected personality was 
only the handmaid to her art. Justine 
Lucy’s moral right to stardom was based 
on a fine, though not great, talent with 
which she had labored until she had at- 
tained a technique so smooth and versa- 
tile that it was unobtrusive. “Rare” de- 
scribed her rather than “great.” 

It was odd, now, to see how her rare 
quality made Ruby’s very different type 
of fascination seem crude. 
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Even King 
Randolph, infatuated as he was with the 
younger girl, was conscious of the con- 
trast which the two women presented, 
and of Justine’s superiority. One, he 
said to himself, appealed to the artist 
in him, the other to the man; and he 
recognized that the lower appeal was 
bringing upon him the hardest battle of 
his life. 

“You should have come earlier,” Jus- 
tine said. “There was a man here; a 
rather remarkable-looking man. What 
more do you know about him, King?” 

“Very little. I met him at the Play- 
ers’, found out we’d shot ducks on the 
same lakes—you know what a feeling 
of good fellowship a thing like that 
creates at once—and that he could beat 
me occasionally at chess. I met him there 
several times; in fact, I seemed always 
to be running into him. Then a few 
weeks ago I ran into him again, in our 
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elevator at the Allied Arts Club. He 
had sublet White’s studio. White has 
gone with some archzological ‘fans’ to 
Peru to root among the skulls of the 
Incas. It seems that Raine is also a bit 
of a fan on the subject of the long-dead 
past. He has a wonderful collection of 
curios upstairs. He appears to have 
money, and no business but that of 
amusing himself. He is rather a grave 
chap. And he is a gentleman. So I 
thought it safe to introduce him to you. 
He was insistent.” 

“Did he say why he wanted to meet 
me?” she asked eagerly. 

“My dear lady! Does any man need 
tc say why he wishes to meet Justine 
Lucy?” Randolph swept her a low bow. 
“Let me assure you that I refuse many 
such pleas. But, as I’ve said, Raine is 
a gentleman. And he speaks English— 
not street slang.” 

“Oh, Virginian!” Justine bantered. 

“Precisely. For a Virginian the 
word ‘gentleman’ still retains its an- 
tique meaning. The ideal included in 
that word is all that my immediate for- 
bears were able to bequeath to me— 
that and a Southern accent which I’ve 
had the deuce and all to get rid of; but 
for my Shakespearean barnstorming I’d 
never have done it! Shakespeare edu- 
cates the ear; he teaches one to listen to 
Ah, I was an actor then! 
Never since.” 

“If you’re not an actor to-day, King 
Randolph, will you tell me what you are 
drawing your very handsome salary 
for?’ Justine demanded. 

“Chiefly because I am a very hand- 
some man! I look well playing oppo- 
But Heaven help poor actors 

-lay, trained as we are on the tea- 
and-sex drama, correct afternoon dress, 
an epigram, and a tea cup in act one; 
in act three, a dinner jacket, a cocktail, 
and the polite agony—with a restrained 
gesture that doesn’t wrinkle one’s shirt 
front—of crying: ‘My God, my wife!’ 
or ‘my wife, my God!’ It doesn’t really 
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matter which! And I have played 
Othello! ‘Put out the light and then put 
out the light.’ Sic transit gloria mundi!” 

“Yes,” Justine said gravely. “You 
could do bigger things.” 

“And not doing them will make a 
devil of me, in time.” 

“King,” Ruby broke in impatiently, 
“I want to talk to Justine, and there’s 
hardly a minute left. Send him away, 
Justine.” 

Justine laughed. She put fer arm 
about Ruby’s shoulder; the light in her 
eyes warmed. 

“We have received our orders, King,” 
she said. 

“Tam banished! So be it!” Randolph 
said dramatically. ‘Farewell, Queen of 
the Moon.” In bowing low to kiss Jus- 
tine’s hand, he darted a swift, menac- 
ing glance at Ruby. “Remark the grace 
with which I cross the room. Perceive 
the art with which I open noiselessly, 
and close, also noiselessly, the door, al- 
though my heart is breaking. It is my 
best bit in act three. That’s modern act- 
ing for you! Exit King.” 

“And now, darling, what is on your 
thistle-top?”’ Justine asked playfully. 

“Oh, Justine! I have a lot more 
brains than you think.” Ruby’s tone 
was petulant. “I wanted to tell you 
that Leonard Terry’s sister, Mrs. Han- 
cock, has asked him to bring me to sup- 
per to-night, and then we are going out 
to her home at Hastings until Monday. 
Do you know what that means?’’ she 
demanded excitedly. 

“Does it mean that Leonard Terry is 
seriously in love with you?” 

I’ve intended him 
to be all along, ever since I found out 
who he is—his family, position, his 
money and all that. Why, he can give 
me everything! But his family is the 
kind that would be awfully against his 
marrying an actress. Now that his sis- 
ter has asked me out there, it means 
that he’s determined to marry me, don’t 
you see? It gives me a chance to sweep 
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away all her prejudices and make her 
like me, so that there won’t be any de- 
lay.” 

“But, Ruby child, I didn’t know— 
you never told me that ” Justine 
began, looking rather wistfully at the 
younger girl. 

“Oh, I didn’t want to let on till I saw 
the goal in sight.” 

“What about Wade? I thought— 

“Yes, I know you did,” Ruby inter- 
rupted again, hastily. ‘Wade Seton is 
a nice boy, but he’s no such catch as 
Leonard Terry. And after all, Justine, 
Wade was in love with you when I 
came, and you passed him on to me 
to get rid of him. He was frantic about 
you. Every one said so.” 

“Then ‘every one’ was very silly. 
Wade is a poet, and must have his 
dreams. He saw something in me that 
inspired and helped him—and steadied 
him, too. He feels about me as he does 
about a book, a piece of music, or a bit 
of outdoor scenery that has kindled and 
liberated his thoughts and helped him 
to write. The mere suggestion of a 
love affair with me would seem like a 
sacrilege to him. I have quite another 
purpose to serve in his life, and he in 
mine. Wade loves you, not only as a 
poet loves a beautiful thing, but as a 
man loves the woman he wants for his 
wife. He will be terribly hurt, I’m 
afraid ” 

“But, Justine, how can you blame me 
for that? I have to follow my own 
heart.” Ruby’s eyes filled with tears. 
“And you must promise not to say one 
word to any one.” 

“I’m not blaming you, dear,’’ Justine 
said quickly. “Your happiness means 
more to me than anything else in the 
world; and I'll keep your secret. Now, 
run along, dearest. It’s almost time for 
me to go on. Go and charm your fu- 
ture sister-in-law. And be happy.” 
Ruby threw her arms about her sis- 
ter, and hugged her ecstatically. 

“T’ll tell you all about it on Monday,” 
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she said from the doorway. Then she 
flitted away. 


CHAPTER II. 

John Raine had not remained to see 
the performance. At eleven o’clock he 
was standing at his library window set- 
ting his watch by the illuminated dial 
of the street clock in the next block. 
The room was at the back of the build- 
ing. From below his window a fire es- 
cape dropped toward a narrow alley and, 
on the way, came within hand’s touch of 
the roof of a remodeled garage. The 
library window was in the form of glass 
doors opening inward and was provided 
with safety locks. It was open now and 
Raine lingered at it to enjoy the fresh 
evening air. 

The library was high-ceilinged, ample 
and somewhat sparsely, though comfort- 
ably, furnished with heavy mahogany. 
The walls were hung with native mats 
and blankets which Raine had picked up 
during his wanderings over the two 
Americas. Navajo and Apache weav- 
ings, Zui pottery, a Sioux ceremonial 
garment of white doeskin, softer than 
velvet and solidly beaded to the waist in 
pale rose, painted weapons of a van- 
ished war cult, bits of bronze, and sil- 
ver and enameled pottery flutes spread 
a harmony of color over the somber 
room. 

The vagrant-colored lights from this 
array of primitive art seemed to con- 
verge toward two paintings by Faille of 
the California coast, where the blue and 
amethyst water of the Pacific, the black- 
washed rocks strewn with golden kelp, 
the leaping transparency of spray, and 
the pure silver-white sand, blazed in 
such a glory of sunshine as perhaps no 
other painter except Faille has ever 
snared upon canvas. 

The man at the window fitted into 
this environment. He could have worn 
one of those blankets now hanging on 
his wall as naturally as did its first 




































him striding hatless along Faille’s splen- 
did beaches reveling in the downpour 
of sun. 

That his taste for primitive art was 
not a superficial thing was proved by 
his books. The bound volumes of the 
reports of the American Ethnological 
Bureau were well thumbed and spat- 
tered with marginal notes. The gold- 
and-black cover of Cronyn’s anthology 
of Indian poetry, “The Path on the 
Rainbow,” glimmered on the mahogany 
table. On the arm of his chair, open 
and face downward, lay that generally 
forgotten, but absorbing tome, ‘The 
History of the American Indians,” by 
lames Adair, begun by that early-co- 
lonial fur trader in his hut in the old 
Indian town of Great Telliko in Ten- 
nessee, in 1735, and now almost the 
only extant record of a mighty people, 
the Cherokees, as they were before con- 
tact with white men had changed them. 

Indian music lay on his shelves, Az- 
tec and Peruvian as well as the songs 
of more northern tribes, as transcribed 
by other lovers of the primitive. Pio- 
neer and frontier literature in English, 
l‘rench, and Spanish held a large space 
in the bookcases ; and it would seem that 
he had gathered there everything ever 
written on the “Old Southwest’—that 
is, Kentucky and Tennessee and the 
mountain borderlands of Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Ilis manservant entered, snapped on 
a light over the desk, and picked up half 
a dozen letters. The glow of the lamp 
showed a face unmistakably . Indian. 

“These are all?” he asked. 

Raine turned. 

“Yes, Theodore. You might get me 
a box of tobacco while you’re out. 
Movies again to-night ?’ 


lheodore’s white teeth flashed in a 


“No. Bill Hart is not riding the 
range to-night. And that wild-West 
picture at the Stuyvesant Theater— 


” 


good night! 
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“Bad, eh?” 

“Can you imagine an American dough- 
boy pictured in khaki trousers, old Con- 
federate hat, Union-blue coat, and Prus- 
sian boots?” 

“Hardly. They haven’t anything so 
bad as that, have they ?”’ 

“Every bit as bad. Indians— 
Apaches, so they say—with Blackfeet 
moccasins, Navajo blankets, Comanche 
headdresses, Sioux weapons, Hopi water 
bottles! No, I go for a two-mile tramp 
along the river. I am getting soft.” 

Raine laughed. 

“All right. Switch off the lights for 
me. I’m tired of reading.” 

“Star-gazing? New York has very 
fine stars.” Theodore spoke softly; his 
obliquely set eyes narrowed. 

“As you say,” Raine answered him 
gravely. “But don’t say too much of 
that sort of thing, or I shall throw you 
out of the window.” 

Theodore snapped off the desk lamp 
and then switched off the others. 

“That would be too bad, brother. I 
am very useful to you,” he responded 
quietly. ‘‘We have kept the trail a long 
time now, together. If I were Japan- 
ese instead of Chickasaw I would call 
you ‘master’ and make other signs of 
the difference between us. But an In- 
dian doesn’t say ‘master.’ He says ‘bro- 
ther’ to him he serves. If he can’t say 
‘brother,’ he says ‘Good-by.’” 

“Very true.” Raine smiled. “But 
you and I could not say our good-by 
so peaceably! Theodore, the school, the 
church, the college taught you every- 
thing that they aimed to teach except 
one thing. That one thing they failed 
to teach you.” 

“Oh, no!” Theodore’s voice had a 
surprised inflection. “I learned every- 
thing without exception. I got good 
marks at the church school. I took my 
B. A. at Nebraska. The church, too— 
I am a good Episcopalian; also Y. M. 
C. A. When they wanted to send me 
to the church school they said, ‘Will 
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you be a good Christian Episcopalian ?’ 
And I said, ‘Yes... The word of a 
Chickasaw. What is the one thing you 
think I did not learn?” 

“T’ll put it another way, and say that 
you did not unlearn the Indian’s way 
of looking upon woman—without rev- 
erence.” 

Theodore crossed to Raine’s side and 
laid his fingers on the other man’s arm. 

“A Chickasaw warrior loved a young 
girl, and every evening at dusk he played 
his flute to her in the woods near a 
spring where she came to bathe her 
feet. He sang—you, too, know the song: 
‘The wind is the breath of the Holy One, 
The dew falls from His heart; 

But fleeter and fairer is she, 
The woman, the one.’ 
Was that reverence?” 

“Yes.” 

‘But she would not give him her 
love. So one night this young Chicka- 
saw warrior cast away his’ flute. He 
loosed his bowstring and lashed her 
bare, fleeing ankles, so that she stum- 
bled and cried. Then he caught her 
and carried her off.” 

“And they lived happily ever after? 
Raine asked whimsically. “Poor little 
light-footed maid!” 

“The story does not say. But, In- 
dian or white man, the lover lays the 
song of reverence at the feet which he 
believes will yet come toward him. If 
those feet turn away, and his desire is 
strong, he says no prayers, he thinks 
only of the bowstring. You, my broth- 
er, are now singing your song. Perhaps 
she will listen to it; but she lives in an 
orchestra of love flutes. His bowstring 
was made of a deer’s sinews. Yours 
will be made of the sinews of fire. Un- 
der my fingers your muscle rises hard 
like a steel cord, suddenly. Why? Be- 
cause for an instant you have thought 
of that orchestra, of one flute player 
in it who may win. Now I leave you 
to make songs of reverence, dreaming 
of the stars.” 


” 
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“T think you are a devil, Theodore,” 
Raine said quietly. 
“No. I ama good churchman. On 


the word of a Chickasaw. . Hush!” he 
added in a quick whisper. But Raine, 
also, had heard the slight sound below. 

Noiselessly they leaned over the door- 
sill of the darkened room. They saw a 
man stand erect for a moment on the 
roof of the garage, then swing forward. 
They guessed that he had swung himself 
upon the fire escape. 

“A burglar or a lover?” Theodore 
whispered. He slipped down flat with 
his head over the threshold, and watched. 
Raine could hear the man mounting, an 
occasional scuff on the iron. Then, just 
below, there was another sound—-a win- 
dow opening. A few moments later a 
faint gleam of light met his eyes as he 
leaned out. It came from the window 
of Justine Lucy’s apartment. 
disappeared. Theodore stood up. 

“It is not a burglar,” he said, and 
touched Raine’s arm. “The steel cord 
again,” he murmured. 
his wrist. 

“Who is it? You know?” 
reason asserting itself, he said: “She is 
not there yet. It is too early.” 

“Tt is none of our business, since it 
is not a case for police,” Theodore an 
swered. “But I will walk down the 
stairs instead of taking the elevator. | 
may, and I may not, see something. 
The stairs are good for me. I am get- 
ting soft.” 

“Switch on the lights,” 
harshly. 


Then it 


Raine gripped 


Then, his 


Raine said 


CHAPTER III. 


It was after one when Justine drove 
home. She was only a little tired ; more 
tired, so she told herself, from the small 
talk and dancing at the supper party, 
which some admiring and loyal, but not 
very stimulating, friends had given for 
her, than from her two performances. 
She always, and resolutely, rejected the 
pernicious theory that work wearies the 
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worker; and she only laughed at the 
charge of lack of temperament which 
several members of her profession made 
against her because she did not suffer 
from exhaustion or hysterics every other 
Saturday night. As for the newly in- 
vented “microbe of fatigue,” her lean, 
flexible, perfectly tWalanced, young 
physique refused to entertain it. Her 
mind had much to occupy it on this 
drive home, and the compliments and 
chatter of the party soon faded from 
it. 

She would miss Ruby. That was the 
penalty for letting herself love Ruby so 
intensely, LBut—she smiled at the ques- 
tion—who could help adoring Ruby? 
This marriage, which would surely come 
off since Ruby, the irresistible, intended 
that it should, was so fortunate. Be- 
cause, for all her doting, Justine knew 
that Ruby had no real talent to give 
tu the theater. Ruby had charm and 
youth; but time takes those away quick- 
ly, and— Well, she need not think 
about that any more, for Ruby herself 
had espied the danger and avoided it. 

This rich marriage would surely les- 
sen the censure heaped on her by her 
stepmother during the past two years, 
Justine thought. It had been so unjust 

blame her for Ruby’s theatrical am- 
bitions. Had she not refused to take 
her and written earnestly to dissuade 
her? She smiled again. Much good ad- 
vice and opposition did with Ruby! 
Ruby had left home just the same, and, 

a lucky chance, joined the company 
it the place where King Randolph was 
aying. It was Ruby who had brought 
er the best leading man she had ever 
had. A Virginian. There was some- 
thing in that old blood, something more 
than caste. 

Her thoughts glided from Randolph 
to her father. He was a Virginian, too, 
by descent, but he had been born in the 
Tennessee mountains. And a wild, rov- 
ing mountain man he had been nearly 
all his days. It was in his rare periods 
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of conventionalism that he had married 
first her own mother, then Ruby’s; two 
very worthy and gentle women, these, 


who had not held him. It was from 
him, she mused, that the artistic strain 
bad come to her; and from him that 
Ruby had caught her moods for willful 
adventuring and her extraordinary 
charm. 

A dangerous legacy of personal gifts 
and the odd, cold, blond beauty that was 
Justine’s were all that the vagabond fa- 
ther had left to his daughters. Justine 
remembered that he had written a let- 
ter to her when he was dying, some- 
where in the West, about great wealth 
which he had found and which would 
be hers. But her stepmother had spent 
the money for a small, “decent-looking 
headstone,’ as she had expressed it, to 
mark the only spot to which he seemed 
inclined to remain faithful. So the gfeat 
wealth must have been just one more, 
the last, of his rainbow dreams. Five 
years ago—and all of her career that 
mattered, the winning of her place in 
the New York theater, had happened 
since then. If he had not died, would 
he have tramped from some mountain 
camp or sailed from some tropical shore 
to New York to see her act? She won- 
dered. 

There was a certain restfulness in let- 
ting her thoughts drift and rove with- 
out conscious direction over the Years, 
over the spaces of life and time. A ten- 
sion, of which she had been unaware 
till now, had snapped with Ruby’s reve- 
lation. The one human hold upon her 
thus suddenly broken, she seemed to her- 
self to be floating. Her work receded, 
became dim; for the moment it provided 
neither anchor nor moorings for her. 

“One shouldn’t love,” she said to her- 
self. She wondered what her public, her 
confréres, and her critics would think if 
they could see into the heart of the wom- 
an whose carefully built up reputation 
for coldness they all believed in. She 
was immune to love, so they thought. 
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And so she was, if the writhing, pant- 
ing thing that festooned across the mo- 
tion-picture circuit from coast to coast 
were really love. But it wasn’t. 

Love was something wholly apart 
from its earthy counterfeit; it was the 
morning star risen upon the imagina- 
tion’s horizon, the day spring from on 
high. It was something much more po- 
tent than the sex impulse which was 
only one of the expressions of it. The 
sad music of a million poems, since the 
first human bard uttered his note in the 
wooded meadows that had been Pan’s, 
recorded the vain attempts of mortals 
to catch that starry fire in vessels of 
clay. All love—whether it were love 
for a lover, for art, or for an insinu- 
ating little being like Ruby—became 
subject to pain as soon as the ideal was 
clothed with a personality or, as in art, 
fixed in any concrete form of work. 

She would still see Ruby sometimes, 
of course, though she would not be nec- 
essary to her any longer. Justine felt 
an urge of gratitude in knowing that 
there was nothing in her life and no 
mark against her name that Ruby’s new 
relatives could point to as a reason for 
barring her from the one human thing 
she loved. Her manager had recognized 
her peculiar gifts, her aloofness, the 
crystal quality of her beauty, the 
poetic and spiritual note that dif- 
ferentiated her emotional work from 
the usual run of emotional acting, and 
he had built the Justine Lucy legend so 
carefully that no wisp of malicious gos- 
sip had ever been able to flutter about it. 

There were those who hated that 
legend, hated Justine Lucy and her fair 
fame, her professional sanctity; those 
who hold the creed that no good woman 
succeeds, and whd would seize greedily 
upon the smallest indiscretion of hers, 
the least hint or rumor, to tear her 
down, blast her name, break her heart. 
It would have needed only one misstep, 
one hot breath of scandal, to shatter the 
whole. She could be deeply thankful 
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to-night for every sacrifice which she 
had made to keep herself, her life, and 
her work, above the reach of jealousy 
“cruel as the grave.” 

It had not been easy, for her most 
dangerous enemy wore the guise of a 
friend, and the door could not be shut 
against her. TWat was Cora Jamieson, 
her manager’s wife. It was one of the 
strange and bitter perversions of fate 
that this woman alone misunderstood the 
motives which governed Jamieson and 
herself in their business and personal 
relations; she looked consistently for 
evil where none was, and out of her own 
dark imaginings distorted words and 
acts and made discord. It seemed to be 
nothing to her that her husband had 
profited not a little by Justine Lucy. 
And that Justine had proved her loyalty 
to Jamieson often at a financial loss 
was only an offense to Cora. Where 
was that boasted “sex loyalty,” the hu- 
manity of woman for woman, when a 
woman who had everything to make her 
life harmonious—a safe home, a loyal 
husband, security and protection against 
want, against foes and slander, with 
every dollar she spent earned for her 
and no burden upon her shoulders- 
could be so mercilessly and inhumanly 
jealous of another woman who stood 
absolutely alone? 

Justine wondered again, for the hun- 
dredth time, why Jamieson’s wife should 
be the one person incapable of under- 
standing either Jamieson or herself, 
much less their joint love for a certain 
type of art. Well, after all, how could 
a married woman who lived solely for 
the personal things understand a woman 
to whom those things were nonessential ; 
such a woman as Justine, who, even if 
she married, would still love her work 
more than she could ever love a man? 
Understanding wasn’t possible. Between 
the wife-and-mate type of woman and 
the work type stretched an unspannable 
abyss; only arrows could fly across it 
to wound and weaken. 
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Little Ruby was going to be secure 
from all that; she would have a husband 
to provide for her, to protect her, to 
stand between her and the cruelties of 
life. Justine’s eyes were wet, less from 
the sudden sting of loneliness than from 
gratitude, as she turned the key in her 
door. 

She closed the door softly. The hour 
was late and she would not disturb 
Anna, who had pleaded illness and been 
sent home early. She, would go to bed 
at once and forget everything in sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The apartment which Justine occu- 
pied was arranged so that its lessee 
might have complete privacy. The door 
opened into a hall some thirty feet long 
which went past the maid’s room, the 
bath, and the kitchenette, and turned 
sharply to pass Justine’s bedroom and 
end in the huge living room. The walls 
and floors were sound proof, the doors 
thick and noiseless in their mechanism. 
lo-night the lights in the bedroom and 
living room were burning. It was cus- 
tomary for Anna to leave them on if 
her mistress were late. 

Justine went into the bedroom and 
stopped short at the disarray which met 
her eyes. Evidently Ruby had pulled 
out every drawer in her own dresser and 
her sister’s in her search for the right 
pparel to take with her for this most 
important week-end. That was Ruby’s 
way; nleatness was not in her. But Jus- 
tine wondered, a little provoked, why 
\nna had not put the room in order be- 
fore she went to bed, if she had found it 
in this state when she returned ‘from 
the theater. It was very unlike Anna to 
be indolent and slovenly. Never before, 
in the years since King Randolph had 
induced Anna to leave the leading wom- 
an of his former company and come to 
serve Justine, had ‘this silent, swift, and 
efficient woman failed in any way. 
Justine’s first impulse was to call the 
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maid and rebuke her. Then it occurred 
to her that the woman must have felt 
seriously ill, though she had complained 
only of a bad headache in asking leave 
to go home as soon as she had dressed 
her mistress for the third act. Justine 
would not wake her. 

She began to straighten the room her- 
self. What had Ruby been up to? Even 
Justine’s trunks, the wardrobe trunk 
and the steamer trunk under the bed, 
gaped open, their contents tossed in ev- 
ery direction. The edges of the rug un- 
der the bed and under the dressers were 
rolled back. Ruby must have dropped a 
ring or a pin, and made hasty search 
for it. The bed, Justine’s pineapple four 
poster, was as tumbled as if all the bed- 
clothes had been pulled off it and then 
hastily tossed back. 

Angry, hurt tears filled Justine’s eyes. 

“It’s a shame,” she said aloud. “I’m 
too tired to have all this to do at this 
time of night,” and decided she would 
leave everything as she had found it. 
She would simply remake her bed and 
get into it. 

The exquisite filet spread, she saw as 
she laid hold of it, was crumpled be- 
yond hope. In the fold of it within her 
hand she felt something hard. She 
smoothed the fold and ran her fingers 
over it after the bit of small substance 
that rolled through the open-work pat- 
tern. It was a small piece of oval stone, 
such as might have been set in a tie 
pin or a cuff link. She held it up be- 
tween her finger and thumb, and, twist- 
ing it in the light, saw a spark of fire. 
She examined it curiously, and conclud- 
ed that it was a kind of opal, blacker 
than any she had ever seen, higily pol- 
ished, and with a hint of tawny fire in 
its depths. 

“How did this get here?” she asked 
aloud, wonderingly. Ruby owned noth- 
ing of the sort. The flat underside of 
the stone indicated that it had been set 
in a metal rim, and not too securely, 
evidently, since it had fallen our. It 
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could not possibly be what it appeared 
to be—the jewel from a man’s cuff link ; 
yet, if it were? If, for instance, the 
link had caught in the mesh of the lace 
counterpane, and the stone, loose in its 
setting, had dropped out as the link 
was wrenched free—then there would 
be a tear somewhere. It was a ridicu- 
lous supposition, Justine told herself, 
even while she searched for newly 
broken threads in the mesh—and found 
them. 

She went to the dresser and laid the 
black stone carefully on a tray. And then 
for the first time the thought crossed 
her mind that, not Ruby, but a thief 
might have entered her apartment that 
night. She moved to the living-room 
doorway and looked across at the French 
windows. She could see that they were 
closed and locked. But, as she glanced 
over the room and saw that the drawers 
of her desk were open, the suggestion 
that there had been a search here, too, 
took possession of her. For instance, 
the broad, high-backed leather chair, 
which always stood between the book- 
case and the reading table, was now in 
front of the French windows with its 
back turned toward the room. Who 
had—— 

With a sudden fear impelling her, 
Justine crossed the room swiftly and 
put her hand on the back of the chair 
to turn it. Then she started violently 
and cried out. 

Wade Seton sat in the chair, slumped 
forward. A revolver lay at his feet. 
She whispered his name, put out her 
hand to touch him, then drew it back. 
She knew. Her keen powers of ob- 
servation, trained to sweep over the 
whole setting of the stage in the moment 
of her entrance and to detect any detail 
out of place, noted—even in the shock 
of finding him there, dead—the marks 
of a struggle. His hair was tossed, his 
tie and collar were awry, his coat was 
crumpled. 

She leaned forward to look at the 
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shirt cuff protruding from his sleeve; 
it was an instinctive movement, hardly 
conscious, for her mind was negativing 
the suggestion that Wade Seton had been 
ransacking her apartment. What mo- 
tive could he have had for such an act? 
She looked from one cuff quickly to the 
other, and drew back again in wonder- 
ment. Both cuff links had been re- 
moved. 

The horror, which she had been auto- 
matically resisting with her long-trained 
self-control, swept over her suddenly. 
She ran down the hall and opened her 
maid’s door. 

“Anna! Anna!” she called franti- 
cally. She had to call again before Anna 
answered her sleepily. 

As Justine stood there, waiting for 
Anna to rouse, she heard a key fum- 
bling in the lock of her front door, 
stepped quickly to the door, and flung 
it wide. Standing before her on the 
threshold was a strange man, with a 
darkly red skin, hatless. 

“Who are you?) What do you want?” 
she asked sharply. Theodore uttered an 
exclamation, and stepped back. 

“Madam! 


Raine’s manservant. 


Excuse me. I am Mr 
I walked up the 
stairs and I was thinking of something 
else. I did not count the floors cor- 
rectly. I hope I did not frighten you.” 

“Yes—yes, you did,” she said. White 
and shaking now, she clung to the door, 
supporting herself against it. 

“Tf I can do anything, madam, or get 
you anything.” 

“Is that you, Theodore?” Raine spoke 
from the stairway. 

“IT made a mistake. I began to put 
my key in this lady’s door. I have 
frightened her,’ Theodore explained. 
Raine descended noiselessly. 

“Miss Lucy! What’s happened here? 
You are as white as a sheet.” He took 
her hand. “And shaking, too. Theo- 
dore, this is unpardonable.” 

“T think I cannot have frightened her 
so much. You were disturbed already, 
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madam; were you not? I heard you 
cry out just as I put my key in the lock 
and I was amazed at such a sound—a 
woman’s voice crying out in fear— 
where I expected to find only Mr. 
Raine.” 

Raine swept a swift glance from 
Theodore to Justine. 

“It is true,” he said. “You are in 
trouble. We will go in before we run 
any more risk of arousing curious neigh- 
bors.” 

He gave her no time for thought or 
protest, but, holding her arm firmly 
within his, led her down the hall. Theo- 
dore closed the door and followed them. 
Anna, who had been dressing with all 
speed, peered through the chink of her 
door at the group moving through the 
the hall; she saw the Indian look 
back, though she thought she had made 
no sound. She kept still and listened, 
and, as they turned the corner, she 
heard Justine say: 

“Mr. Seton—a friend—shot himself. 
He is in there.” 

\nna threw ,a wrap about her and 
darted noiselessly into the kitchenette, 
where the interhouse telephone was, 
closing the door after her. 


CHAPTER V. 


“This is a horrible thing for you,” 
Raine was saying when Anna, neatly 
garbed now in her black dress, cap, and 
apron, entered the room. “If there is 
any way in which we can keep you out 
of it—well, we must find one,” he end- 
ed decisively. He was sitting beside 
Justine on the couch, watching her in- 
tently as she leaned back with her arm 
over her eyes. On the table at his el- 
how stood a large picture of the dead 
man inscribed, in eccentric characters: 

To Her, the Only One. Forever, Wape. 

“What can I do for you, Miss Lucy?” 
\nna asked. “I heard you say some one 
had shot himself.” Justine gestured to- 
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ward the chair. Anna went round it. 
She stopped with a jerk of her whole 
body as she saw the dead man in the 
chair and Theodore kneeling in front 
of him searching through his pockets. 

“It’s Mr. Seton,” Anna whispered, 
but she was not looking at Wade. Her 
gaze was held by the steady, black, 
opaque eyes of the Indian. 

“You know when he came in?” Raine 
asked. r 

“Yes. It was soon after I got back 
from the theater. I had a headache 
and Miss Lucy did not keep me till the 
end of the play. I got here about half- 
past ten. Mr. Seton came almost at 
once. He said he would wait.to see 
Miss Lucy. It was something about a 
play he has written for her. I only 
waited to straighten the rooms after the 
way Miss Ruby left them—she always 
leaves a fine muddle after her, Miss 
Ruby does—and then I went to bed. I 
took one of my powders that I take 
sometimes to put me to sleep. The next 
thing I knew Miss Lucy was calling 
me.” 

Tustine sat up, white, but alert. 

“You say you put my room in order 
when you came in at half-past ten?” 

“Yes, certainly, Miss Lucy.” 

“Go and look at it.” 

Anna went obediently. Justine rose 
excitedly and followed her; heard her 
exclaim at the wild disorder of the bed- 
room. 

“Miss Lucy! What has happened 
here? It’s burglars!” 

At that moment the telephone rang. 
There was an extension on the table by 
the head of Justine’s bed. Anna took 
the receiver from the hook and an- 
swered, 

“Tt’s Mr. Randolph. Hadn’t I better 
ask him to come up?” She lowered her 
voice. “Those others in there, they’re 
strangers. Better have a friend with 
you, Miss Lucy.” Hardly waiting for 
Justine’s nod, Anna spoke softly into 
the transmitter. “Come up, please, at 
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once, Mr. Randolph. 
trouble.” 
Justine. 
thoughtful. He could have used the 
house phone, only he’d think it might 
make talk among the boys downstairs 
if he called you so late in the night.” 

“Why did he call me, Anna?” Justine 
asked. She wondered if King could 
have heard anything, then she remem- 
bered that he had gone to the Players 
Club. Probably he had just come in. 

“He didn’t have time to say, Miss 
Lucy. But I guess he wanted to ask 
how you felt. He said to me to-night 
you were too tired to go to that party 
only, he said, you didn’t know it. May- 
be he saw you come in. He’s very 
thoughtful about you.” 

“Is he, Anna? Yes, I suppose he 
is,” Justine answered, and she felt a sud- 
den rush of gratitude toward King. 
Now, if ever, she needed a friend. “Oh, 
Anna! What does this terrible thing 
mean ?” 

“Tt’s a burglar, Miss Lucy. He must 
have got in by the window, up the fire 


Miss Lucy is in 
She turned and looked at 
“Mr. Randolph’s always so 


escape. And Mr. Seton likely made a 
spring for him. You can see he’s had 
a fight. And the burglar shot him. 


Then he went through everything and 
made off—and out of the front door, 


Miss Lucy, because the window is 
locked. I locked it before I went to 
bed.” 


Justine shook her head. 

“If you locked it before you went to 
bed, the burglar couldn’t have come in 
by it.” 

Anna pondered this. 

“Most likely. Mr. Seton opened it to 
get some air, and the burglar locked 
it afterward. Yes, Miss Lucy, I’m sure 
that was the way of it. I'll just see 
what’s missing. You’d better go and 
sit down. You're white:” 

Justine turned away, and, without 
pondering why she did it, she picked 
up the black opal from the tray on her 
dresser and carried it into the living 
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room. Theodore had opened the win- 
dows and was peering over the fire es- 
cape, she saw when she entered the 
room. 

“Anna feels sure it was a thief and 
that he found Wade here and shot him 
in a tussle,” she said. 

“Tt is easy to come in by this fire es- 
cape,” Theodore answered. She held 
the opal up for a moment, moving it 
around to catch the spark, then dropped 
it with a little tinkle into the brass pen 
tray on her desk. She hoped that Anna’s 
theory was correct, hoped that her own 
fear—that Wade had learned of Ruby’s 
engagement to Leonard Terry and killed 
himself—was false. But the question 
rapped dully at her brain: Would a 
common thief wear an odd stone like 
that opal? And why would he turn up 
the rugs? But, of course, some women 
did hide money under their carpets. 

The shock of seeing Wade sitting 
there dead, where he had so often sat 
laughing or fuming or reading aloud or 
love-making, was getting at her alto- 
gether, brain and body, numbing her. 
She dragged herself to “the couch and 
dropped upon it. How alone she was, 
after all, though thousands knew her 
name! To come home from the theater 
after the clappings and the curtain calls, 
the flowers and the little notes of appre- 
ciation, even of romantic adoration, to 
this horror, and to sit in the midst of it 
with strangers, with a man of whom she 
knew nothing and his Indian servant! 
What use would they make of what they 
saw here? How could she know? Ruby 
was out of it—thank God for that. 

She moved her head slightly on the 
back of the davenport so that she could 
look at Raine. She saw that his eyes 
were fixed on the portrait of Wade; he 
was reading the inscription. She won- 
dered dully as she saw his face darken 
and grow tense, and caught the hot 
flash of a lowered glance at her, a glance 
that did not rise to her face, but swept 
over her hands lying on her knees, over 
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bare arms and bosom. What was 
e thinking’ Why should Wade’s pic- 
ture, given to Ruby, stir him? 

Chen, of a sudden, she realized that 
Ruby’s name was not on the picture. 
The “Only One” might be—herself. 
\Was he thinking—thinking what? And 
what was it to him, anyway, this stran- 
ger? Did he suspect that she and Wade 
had been lovers, perhaps that she had 
hot him? There seemed to be a black 
chasm all about her feet. 

There was something menacing about 
the strength in this man’s face and in 
the strength of his powerful body. She 
had not noticed his face in profile be- 
tore, 


her 
| 
I 


If he were stirred against any 

e he would be pitiless; and how pow- 
erful any antagonist must be to face 
im. A tremor went through her as 
he swept his glance over her again, up 
to her 
“THe 
eard 


eyes. 
she 
had not known 
to say it. 

he asked quietly. 
know he wasn’t.” It was 
Wade had loved, but she 
tell He closed 
over hers and its vital clasp 
made her feel too weak for protest. 

“I wonder if you really know,” he 
1 in a low tone, in order not to be 
Theodore, who was 
le room examining the 
lar’s 


in love with me,’ 
say; she 


was not 

herself 

that she was going 
: \re you 
“Yes, I 


whom 


1 


sure?” 


>.07 
INUDY 


would not Raine 
is hand 


SO, 


heard by moving 
howe a 
( upposed search. 


“Why do that? 


a reason for knowing.” 


signs of 


urge 


you say I—I have 


repeated. “Reason 
divorced long 
That cool, 


never 


“A reason?” he 
| before 
crystal mind of 
ithom the emotions 


passion 
ur birth. 
urs could 


were 


ul arouse in a man of fire and imagi- 
ition. Only the common man, who 
ees only the obvious lure, could pass 
u by. But the first sight of you 


would stop and hold any man who had 
too much imagination to be appealed 
to by the obvious lure. He might not 
have before he saw you 


been aware 
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that he had been on a search 
ignored all the open paths. But when 
he saw you he would know. And he 
would know what he had been seeking ; 
and that his search was ended.” 

“TI don’t know what you— 
gan. 


when he 


she be- 


He tightened his clasp. of her hand 
as he interrupted her. 
“Perhaps you don’t know what I 


mean, because you can’t see yourself 
as some men must see you. You don’t 
know what was in the mind of that 
poor chap, there. Or what is in King 


Randolph’s thoughts 

scenes with you. Or 
since my first full look 
tain spring does not kn 


as he plays his 
what is in mine, 
at you. A moun- 
ow what it means 


to the thirsty traveler after the long 
climb. To be forbidden to drink! Yes, 
I can see how a man might choose to 
die rather than to turn back to the 
desert, to wander always afterward 
away from the one thing he desired. 
To have found it and yet not to taste 
it, to leave it for another, I could not 
do that. But I wouldn’t shoot myself. 


I would stand at the spring’s rim and 
shoot every till the place 
was acknowledged to be mine.” 


other traveler 


“Oh, why do you say such things to 
me now? What right have you-—” 
Justine broke out, then stopped with 
trembling lips and tear-filled eyes. She 
felt outraged that this: stranger should 
menace her with his strength and his 
desire in her time of trouble 

“That seems callous to you, brutal? 
Love takes no account of times and con- 
ditions. I hadn’t meant to tell you so 


abruptly. I meant to 
—to win your friends mfidence 
first. But this tra happened, 
and you seem to yourself to be 
it, with 


wait and win you 
hip and ec 
redy has 


alone in 


no one near you except a 
stranger who is affected by your situ- 
ation no more than any chivalrous 


stranger might be. [But that isn’t true. 
You are with a man who loves you, 
intends to marry 


who 


you. Nothing can 
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touch you that doesn’t hit me twice as 
hard. You may be glad to know what 
I am to you, and how far you can count 
on me, before this affair ends.” 

With a little sob of relief, Justine 
heard Randolph’s voice at the end of 
the hall—the sound of something fa- 
miliar and understood. She rose hast- 
ily to meet him. She could hear his 
exclamations and rapid questions and 
Anna’s answering murmur. He came in 
presently. Anna went into the bed- 
room and closed the door. 

In Randolph’s manner there was the 
perfect blending of solicitude, defer- 
ence, and affection, as he came forward, 
took Justine’s hands, and kissed her 
cheek. 

“You poor dear girl,” he said ten- 
derly. She burst into tears and buried 
her face against his shoulder, clinging 


to him. He put his arm about her. 
“There, now. Just let yourself go 
a little. It'll do you good. I know how 


you grip yourself and face things that 
hurt with nerve taut as a 
lLowstring—like a But it’s 
hard on you, dear child. Let yourself 
go,” 

“I—I—-I’m so 
I didn’t know | 
sobbed helplessly. 

< Yo y ou good. 


you, every 


man, too 


and ashamed, 


was going to cry,” she 


sorry, 


Here’s a perfectly 
good actor’s coat to cry on, dear. And, 
under it, a good friend. This is really 
an appalling thing,’ he added, speaking 
over her head to Raine. 

“It is,” Raine agreed. He was stand- 
ing now, by the desk. He had risen and 
crossed the room when Justine rose to 
meet Randolph. Theodore glanced up 
at Randolph from the revolver which 
he was turning over in his hand. 

“T suppose you haven’t a burglar lock 
on that window. I’ve never thought of 
putting one on mine. We've always felt 
so safe here.. Anna says that your 
string of pearls is missing. She isn’t 


sure about what else is gone,” said Ran- 


dolph. 
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“Then it was burglary,” Justine said 
The loss of her pearls was a small thing 
weighed against the deep sense of relief 
that took possession of her. 

“My dear,” he queried in surprise, 
“what else could it have been?” Then, 
glancing about, he asked: “Where is 
your sister? Not in yet?” 

“Ruby won’t be here to-night. She 
has gone away for the week-end. Oh, 
I am so glad she is out of this and with 
some one who loves her and will always 
take care of her!” Justine’s tears got 
the better of her again, but the catch 
in her breath was not a sob, it was 
caused by the sudden, viselike pressure 
of Randolph’s arms. 

“What do you mean?” Randolph's 
question came almost roughly. 

“Oh, I—I mustn't tell you. It’s 
Ruby’s secret—I mean I’m just so glad 
that she is safe, out of this,” Justine 
answered. She wiped her eyes and 
strove valiantly for self-control. 

“That is very fortunate indeed,” Ran- 


dolph said huskily. He cleared his 
throat and continued in his ordinary 
voice: “But, then, Ruby is alway 
lucky.” 


Justine released herself from his arm, 
giving his hand a gentle caress of grati- 
tude in passing, and sank dow: 
on the couch. 

“T’m afraid there’s no chance of keep 
ing the police out of this. But Bob 
Jamieson will know how to handle that 
end of it. I told Anna to call him.” 
Randolph turned to Anna. ‘What did 
he say?” 

“Mrs. Jamieson was on the wire. 
said she'd tell him. She wanted to know 
what Miss Lucy wanted him for at this 
time of night. I said [I couldn’t tell her 
over the phone, but Mr. Randolph had 
told me to call Mr. Jamieson. I told 
her it was something very serious. She 
said if Miss Lucy was in any trouble 
this time of the night she’d come right 
up herself with her husband.” 

“That was very kind of her,” Justine 


again 


She 














Tit 











said dully. She was thinking of Wade's 
picture on her table, and of Cora Jamie- 
son’s round, light-blue eyes under their 
long, straw-colored lashes, shifting from 
one to the other. Yet she dared not 
put the picture out of sight. The very 
act, she thought, would spell guilt to 
those who had already seen the por- 
trait with its suggestive inscription. 

Cora knew that Wade had been an 
iutimate friend of hers; perhaps it was 
from Cora that Ruby had heard the non- 
sense that Wade was desperately in 
love with her. Where would this night’s 
horror end? 

“I’m afraid your pearls are gone for 
good, my dear,” Randolph said. “They 
break up those things, you know, and 
dispose of the stones separately. And it 
is very difficult to identify separate 
stones, especially pearls. Do you know 
what yours were worth?” 

“T don’t remember exactly. Bob got 
them for me through a friend of his.” 
Cora Jamieson had always suspected 
that Jamieson had actually given her 
those pearls. Justine remembered that 
now. Why, she asked, must all these 
trifles come up to make matters harder 
for her at such a time? It was like 
seeing a web being woven about one, 
long threads winding in on all sides, and 
crossing, joining, binding, while one 
stood helpless. Those threads would 
make a strand, at last, strong enough to 
tighten about her throat. 

Yet, she remembered, Cora could be 
kind, natural, sane; there had been times 
of such frank friendliness on her part 
that Justine had been ready to believe 
that the other side of her nature was 
just a dark dream, times when she had 
felt the urge of love and pity toward 
Cora as toward the victim, not the doer, 
of a wrong. Perhaps the better woman 
in Cora would be present to-night, when 
the lonely Justine needed a woman 
friend as never before. 

She glanced at Kaine and met his 
grave, intent look. Would his prophecy 
2-—Ains. 
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come true, then? Would she be glad 
te take the love he offered her and, with 
it, the domination of his will—before 
this night was done? 


CHAPTER VI. 


“What is this?” Randolph asked, lift- 
ing a bound*mass of papers from the 
floor. 

“It was on the floor here,’’ Theodore 
replied. “It seems to be a play. In the 
front here there was a page on which 
something was written in pencil. It 
has been torn off. The lower strokes 
of some letters show on the piece that 
is left. These two letters were in his 
pockets.’ 

“You looked in his pockets? What 
was the idea of that?” 

“There might be something—a hint 
to point to what has happened. One 
never knows.” 

“Did you find anything?” 

“Nothing. But the thief had been 
there first. ‘The cuff links are gone. 
Do you know what kind of jewels he 
wore in his cuffs?” 

“No. I don’t remember. He was a 
man of means, and rather. an extrava- 
gant dresser. He’d have several sets 
of cuff sinks. I have a dim recollection 
of a pair of sapphires. Do you remem- 
ber, Justine?” 

Justine shook her head. She had seen 
very little of Wade, of late; and she 
had forgotten, even if she had ever no- 
ticed, his cuff links. 

“That must be the play that Bob 

yanted us to do, King,” she said. 
“Wade talked the idea over with me: in 
the fall, and I thought it promising. But 
I told him then that I didn’t know any- 
thing about writing a play, and that I 
felt he ought to work it out himself 
without discussing it with any one. Dis- 
cussion about a part always stultifies me. 
I have to forget all that has been said be- 
fore I can get hold of the character. I 
felt that if Wade had anything real in 
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him for the theater, he must dig it out 
for himself first. Then we could make 
suggestions, if necessary. He talked the 
idea over with Bob, who thought it very 
good. But Bob also told him that he 
didn’t want to hear any more about it 
till Wade could put a completed manu- 
script in his hands. So Wade went off 
to the mountains for the winter to write. 
The scene was to be laid there, partly— 
in the Tennessee mountains.” 

“You say Bob has seen this?” Ran- 
dolph asked. 

‘Yes. Wade took it to him first, on 
my advice. I was to read it afterward, 
whatever Bob decided. Bob told me 
yesterday that he was much struck with 
it. Wade must have thought that I’d be 
in early to-night, because I almost never 
go anywhere after two performances. It 
was just like him, you know, if he took 
the notion that he had to read me that 
play at once, to come up here at eleven 
o'clock with it and expect to spend the 
night reading it. He always wrote at 
night, went to bed at dawn, never rose 
till about two in the afternoon. And 
he never considered other people’s 
hours.” 

“T know,” Randolph said. “That was 
Wade’s way. Of course, we theater 
folk are all night owls. But he carried 
it to excess.” 

“Allow me,” Raine said, arid took the 
manuscript out of Randolph’s hands. “I 
know something of the mountains down 
there,” he added, in explanation of his 
action. “This sounds interesting. The 
title is ‘Children of Fire.’ But there’s 
an alternate title underneath, ‘The Dark 
Stone.’ ” 

Vith a strong effort of will, Justine 
suppressed a start. A bit of dark stone, 
still unexplained, lay in the pen tray 
on her desk. 

“T see he has a score or so of lines 
here under the caption: ‘Argument.’ I 
am going to read a bit of this aloud, 
Miss Lucy, because, if there is anything 
that can take your mind off the tragedy 
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here, it is a play, something to do with 
your work. And we can do nothing 
until the police arrive, anyway.” 

“Yes. Read it,” Justine said. She 
felt a sudden excitement at the thought, 
fantastic as it doubtless was, that the 
dark stone in this play might give her 
the clew which her mind was still rest- 
lessly seeking. 

“He says here,” Raine went on pres- 
ently, “that his title, ‘Children of Fire,’ 
is derived from the Cherokee, who were, 
in the old days, sole lords of the Ten- 
nessee mountains. According to James 
Adair, the trader, who lived among 
them, in 1735, they called themselves 
‘Cheerakee,’ tl 
fire. A Cherokee never extinguished fire 


1e root, cheera, meaning 


save on the occasion of a death. Then 
he quenched a blazing torch in water 
and said, ‘Neetah intahah, that is, ‘the 
days appointed him are finished.’ 

“A branch of this tribe lived in a 
group of towns within the fastnesses of 
the mountains and their trails were 
known to none but themselves. The 
Long Trace, by which they descended 
to trade or to war, first with other tribes 
and later with the white frontiersmen, 
lay through a wild, deep gorge. It was 
indistinguishable to any eyes but theirs; 
parts of it were under water. Where it 
left the gorge to wind upward, among 
the trees and boulders of the mountain- 
side stood the Dark Stone. 

“This was a huge, black rock, mined 
out of the clay centuries earlier by the 
action of the waters. Above it projected 
ledges of the same stone. Here the In 
dians left the ford, leaped upon the Dark 
Stone, and swung up the ledges for 
twenty feet or more before they touched 
soil or made a trace upon the earth 
that an enemy might spy, and follow. 
Thus the Dark Stone was to them the 
mystic guardian of their stronghold. 
They endowed i 
qualities. The chief wore bits of it, 
polished and strung on deerskin, as a 
pendant, to make him invisible to his 


t with supernatural 
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foes and invincible in war. This orna- 
ment was the tribe’s most cherished 
heirloom. ; 

“In time the westward thrust of pio- 
neers brought white men into the gorge 
for exploration and for trade. The In- 
dians killed the explorers. But they 
could not resist the beads and knives 
and mirrors in the trader’s pack. And 
so they let the trader in and showed him 
the path. It was the thin end of the 
wedge. For the trader went back into 
the frontier settlements and told of the 
riches in the Indian’s country; he told 
of the abundant game as he marketed 
his pelts and deerskins to the pioneers, 
and of the rocks with their glinting 
lights promising to the hardy explorer 
that store of gold and silver for which 
Hernando de Soto* and his band, two 
hundred years before, had _ vainly 
searched. 

“So the white men began to push into 
these mountains. The trails they made 
were red with blood, but more white 
men went over them. The Indians called 
these white men, ‘Unakas.’ And in the 
days to come the white men, who had 
become lords of the Indians’ hills, called 
these mountains, ‘The Unakas,’ the name 
they bear to-day. By the way of the 
Dark Stone, the conquering race had 
entered.” 

Raine paused. Randolph, coughing 
slightly as if the smoke from his ciga- 
rette had caught in his throat, said: 

“T am wondering how Wade expected 
to work that bit of old history into a 
modern play.” 

“The conquering race took the land 
and the villages, the game forests and 
the ores, and in time they drove all the 
Indians out; and American soldiers es- 
corted the remnants of the tribe in that 
creat forced migration of the eastern 
Red Man into Oklahoma. But the pio- 
neer whites of the Unakas, largely Vir- 
ginian English who had settled about 
the Indian towns, had married freely 
with the Cherokee women; they had 
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learned the Indian’s way of warfare, 
sampled the Indian’s religion, become 
saturated with his lore and tradition, 
adopted his dress, of fringed deerskin 
and moccasins, and many of his cus- 
toms. And one of those customs, re- 
tained still, is the feud that endures 
from generation to generation; and the 
code which holds that only blood washes 
away a wrong. And another is the man’s 
absolute possession and overlordship of 
the woman. 

“The Cherokee is long gone from the 
Unakas, his blood can hardly be traced 
in the fair skins of the mountaineers to- 
day; but spiritually he is still the mas- 
ter, spiritually the Dark Stone still 
guards the stronghold of the ‘Children 
of Fire,’ the feudists, and the masters 
of women from the, march of civiliza- 
tion.” 

“That is a highly imaginative idea,” 
Justine said. “If he has been able to 
color dialogue naturally with it, he'll 
have written lines worth saying.” 

“But I can hardly see that idea as a 
play,” objected Randolph. “Though it 
might make a picture.” 

“That, apparently, is only the theme,” 
said Raine. “Now-comes a bit which 
he has headed ‘Story of the Play.’ ” 

“Bob must have told him to do that,” 
Justine said. “I like to get the story 
from the dialogue, in reading a play. 
But Bob always tells an author to write 
a brief synopsis of the story. He 
doesn’t grasp the significance of the 
scenes unless he knows beforehand the 
climax they are building toward.” 

“The leading character,” Raine con- 
tinued, “the part written for you, I sup- 
pose, Miss Lucy, is Lake Erie Thain.” 

“Lake Erie?’ Isn’t that a freakish 
name ?”’ she asked. 

“Not in the mountains. It is a fae 
vorite name for girls. It commemo- 
rates the gallant part played by the 
mountaineers at the battle of Lake Erie 
in the War of 1812. He couldn’t have 
chosen a name more characteristic.” 
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“You know something of the moun- 
taineers yourself, then?” Randolph 
asked, leaning forward to look at Raine. 

“Yes, a little. White and I spent a 
month about the headwaters of the Lit- 
tle Tennessee one summer, desecrating 
the sacred rocks with our geological 
hammers. To get back to our play: 
Beautiful Lake Erie Thain at eighteen, 
is the wife of Neal Thain, living the life 
of the typical mountain woman. She 
has already borne a child and buried it. 
She has a talent for drawing in which 
she has been encouraged by a woman 
from Boston, who teaches in the rural 
school twelve miles distant. Her hus- 
band is the typical mountain man, the 
possessor and master. 

“Lake Erie’s only jewelry is a deer- 
skim string on which are hung three 
dark stones with a hint of fire in them. 
It is an heirloom, handed down from 
early days, and it carries a legend of 
magic properties, which is believed by 
the superstitious mountain folk. 

“When the story opens Grant Davts, 
an artist, has appeared on the scene. 
He is of mountaineer stock, but had the 
good fortune to be adopted by a distant 
kinsman in Richmend, who needed an 
heir. He is in search of painting sub- 
jects, and his guide through the passes 
is Luther Tribley, a man from another 
part of the Unakas. Luther, who had 
been to the college for mountain youths, 
at Jefferson City with Neal, knew Lake 
Erie when they were both children, and 
he had given her the talisman of dark 
stone to wear, telling her that when they 
were older he would marry her and she 
When she mar- 
ried Neal, she pretended that she had 
lost it, and so kept it. The legend about 
its magic properties had taken hold of 
her imagination and she liked to fancy 
herself a ward of those Indian gods, one 
of the Children of Fire. 

“She and Davis, the artist, have al- 
ready fallen in love with each other 
when Luther, who has been laid up in 


could have it always. 


a friend’s cabin with a hurt foot, comes 
to the village. Luther sees the talisman, 
and claims it and her. She declares his 
claim preposterous, but he insists on 
it and declares that, by the law of the 


ted gods, her kiss and acceptance of 


the dark stones six years before was a 
marriage. 

“Neal presently observes Luther’s in- 
fatuation for his wife; he sees them 
talking together, and jealously believes 
that she has been unfaithful. He sees 
her stealing out one evening and sus- 
pects that she is going to meet Luther 
He hastens by a short cut to the trail 
from Luther’s abode and sees the other 
man; he shoots, but misses, and is shot 
by Luther, who doesn’t know whom he 
has killed until he looks at the body. 

“Luther then goes on to Neal’s house 
to tell Lake Erie. The next day she 
goes away with Davis... He doesn’t 
marry her. She studies painting in New 
York and succeeds, but she is disillu 
sioned about love. Davis is as tyran 
nical, as much the possessor, as Neal 
was, but he is not faithful; and, when 
he sees her, talent outstripping his, he 
becomes jealous and cruel. 

“He goes on a painting tour into the 
West, where he meets Cornell, a scie: 
tist, who wears a bit of the dark ston 
as a tie pin. He asks him about 
And Cornell tells him that it is genet 
ally found where there is valuable ore, 
and that he has seen, among the ear 
Colonial records of Tennessee, a lette! 
from a trader in which he described t! 
Dark Stone of the gorge and a chief’ 
ornament, on which bits of dark ston 
and strands of knotted deerskin wer: 
so arranged as to form a map. [i 
who could read the map would fin 


1 


the treasure which the Cheerakee, th: 
Children of Fire, would not show eve! 
to the traders. He added that he had 
seen bits of a stranges substance, lil 

glass, in their great council house, whic! 
they held in reverence. 
that the indications pointed to, mica or 
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zinc; and that the chief’s map might 
point his white heirs to a fortune. 

“Davis then returns to Lake Erie and 
offers to marry her, but she refuses. He 
asks her to give him the chief’s orna- 
ment as a keepsake, since they are part- 
ing forever. She will not. He becomes 
violently angry and, in his rage, he tells 
her that it is a map of treasure, and that 
he means to have it. He struggles with 
her for it, stuns her and wrenches it 
from her. 

“Davis, now in possession of the talis- 
man, goes in search of the treasure. He 
wanders about in vain and meanwhile 
makes love to the pretty young sister of 
another mountaineer. Convinced that 
the search is useless, he breaks up-the 
ornament in disgust, and gives the dark 
stones to this woman. Lake, mean- 
while, goes back to the mountains, and 
Luther compels her to go with him. 

“She tells him what Davis had told 
her about the ornament and he answers 
that he has never heard of any possible 
treasure, but that the dark stones, ac- 
cording to the tradition in his family, 

map a place where the Cheerakee of 
old kept the sacred ark, which was car- 
ried before them into battle by their 
medicine priests, and the sacred flint for 
making fire; and that tradition said that 
whoever among the unsanctified stum- 
bled upon these would find himself in 
the place of death. 

‘Meanwhile, in following his diagram 
Davis has found a cave and in it a petri- 
fied ark containing the flint anda handful 
of the dark stones. The mountain girl 
knows that he has deceived her and that 
he does not mean to marry her; she 
hides in the brush by the cave’s mouth 
and shoots him as he emerges. 

““In this synopsis,’ the author says, 
‘I have not tried to give you any sug- 
gestion of the poetic and psychological 
treatment of this plot.’ 

“There is action in it, and variety,” 
Raine said, laying the manuscript down. 
“Even I can see that.” 


lid 
did 
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“Yes, but it sounds wildly melodra- 
matic,” Randolph said. 

“So would a bald synopsis of ‘Ham- 
let,’ Justine answered. “That is why 
I object to reading a synopsis. It is 
likely to give one a wholly false impres- 
sion of the merits of the story for the 
theater ; because, after all, the only dif- 
ference between melodrama and drama 
or tragedy is not in the plot, but in the 
treatment of the plot. Real life is often 
melodramatic in externals. What could 
be more melodramatic than the death 
of Lincoln, shot by a fanatic in a crowd- 
ed theater? It was not the spectacular 
circumstances of his assassination, but 
the character of Lincoln, which lifted 
that moment into the high lights of 
tragedy.” 

“The character of Lake Erie, of 
course, has acting possibilities,” Ran- 
dolph admitted. 

“Yes. But we'd have to change her 
name. The audience would laugh at it.” 

“That must be Bob,” Randolph said. 

The Dark Stone—there was nothing 
in all this tangle that was clear yet, but 
Justine felt vaguely that the reading of 
Wade’s theme had brought the mystery 
a step nearer to solution. The only man 
who knew sat there silent, never to speak 
again. Nothing that Wade had written, 
no play that she could remember, held 
the weird and tragic drama of this scene 
where the dead man sat at the reading 
of his play, which contained somewhere 
in the windings of its plot the key to 
his own fate. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Justine heard Cora’s shriek as Anna 
broke the news, then the sharp tapping 
of her narrow, high heels as she almost 
ran down the hall. There was another, 
a milder shriek, as she paused at the 
bedroom door and looked at the havoc 
within. Justine went to meet her. 

“Wade dead here! Isn’t it awful? 
Anna says it was a burglar. But why 
would a burglar come in here past all 
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those other windows? Anna says she 
locked the window. Is anything miss- 
ing?” Cora rattled on as she followed 
Justine into the living room. “Is he— 
is it—over there?” she whispered, point- 
ing to the big chair and suddenly 
shocked into quiet by the realization that 
she was really in the presence of death. 
She tiptoed across the room, stopped 
short, and held out her hands to Ran- 
dolph with a dramatic gesture. “Oh, 
King! I can’t look at him. It’s too 
terrible!” 

In spite of the anxieties on Justine’s 
mind there passed through it the thought, 
not a new one, that Bob Jamieson had 
done a good stroke of business when 
he had refused to let Cora go on the 
stage. Her theatricalism was ingrained; 
no amount of training could have eradi- 
cated it. 

“Apalling,” Randolph answered, clasp- 
ing her hands with the right degree 
of sympathy in his manner, and then 
releasing them. Raine had risen, and 
Randolph introduced him. As Cora 
turned toward him, extending her hand, 
her restless eyes caught sight of the 
portrait. She picked it up and studied 
it for some moments in silence. 

“And there’s his picture. How little 
he thought when he had it taken and 
wrote those words on it for you, Justine, 
that he would soon be dead beside it. 
But how terrible for you, dear, that he 
should come into your rooms to meet 
his death!” 

Justine said nothing. She knew that 
her apprehensions had not been ground- 
less. Cora had come here in the same 
mood which had made Bob so. difficult to 
approach of late, so uncertain and gen- 
erally cantankerous, twisted with the 
notion dinned into him that he alone was 
the author of all Justine’s ‘success, and 
Justine a monster of ingratitude for de- 
manding a fairer business deal for her- 
self in the new contract. The contract 


was not signed yet, Justine remembered ; 
and, of 


course, Cora knew that. It 
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would not be signed if Cora could pre- 
vent it. 

It was pitiable, she thought, for a 
woman to be too small for her emo- 
tions; to be as helpless to withstand their 
gusts as grass in the wind. So many 
womet were like that. And they saw 
nothing but the personal, saw it most 
where it least existed. Well, plays were 
built about passion; there lay one on the 
table. All life, all art, were perverted 
to make glamorous this thing which de- 
faced the image of love and made hu- 
man contacts She heard Ran- 
dolph explaining about the pearls and 
saw the venomous flicker in Cora’s eyes 
as Jamieson innocently mentioned the 
price of them. 

“A lot of money gone blooey,” Jamie- 
son said. 

“Fancy your remembering how 
much Justine paid for her pearls!’ Cora 
exclaimed in her high, artificial 
“My husband has the most wonderful 
brain for anything to do with finance, 
Mr. Raine. If he has heard the price 
of anything once, he always remembers 
it.” 

That was not malice, Justine realized. 
Cora, obsessed with her own imagin- 
ings, feared that Raine would “know” 
that her husband had given Justine the 
pearls, since the price of them came so 
pat to his lips, and would think the 
worst. She was trying to protect him 
from the evil supposition which was in 
no one’s mind but her own, and which 
she was inviting others to think by her 
unnecessary zeal. 

Justine looked from Cora to Jamie- 
son, who was standing over Wade with 
a troubled expression on his face. Lov- 
able? Yes, Bob was lovable as a com- 
rade. 
a boyishness in his glance and smile. 
His big body with its rolling gait, his 
thick mop of curly hair, always made 
her think of a huge, friendly dog. She 
could never be in love with Jamieson, 


yet Cora, who was in love with him, 


Co Ss 
gross. 


v¢ vice. 


Shrewd as he was, there was yet 
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would never understand the kind of 
woman who could not be mad about her 
husband. 

The abyss between the two types of 
women—again Justine glanced at Raine 
and found his grave regard fixed on 
her. He came to her, drew an easy 
chair up by her desk, and gently forced 
her into it. He remained standing be- 
side her. Her bare shoulder, bound 
only by the narrow, jet strap of her 
gown, rested against his hand on the 
back of her chair. She moved slightly 
tc allow him to withdraw it; instead, 
he closed it over her arm. She felt 
suddenly warned all through by it. 

“It'll be wonderful publicity for you, 
Justine, especially if Bob does Wade’s 
play,” Cora said presently. 

“Nothing doing!” Jamieson said 
sharply. “That kind of publicity would 
ruin Justine. That’s show-girl adver- 
tising,” he added contemptuously. “An 
actress has a hard enough time guard- 
ing her reputation against the jeal- 
ous members of her own profession, and 
all the chattering folks outside it who 
think they know, without having it 
ruined for her by fool publicity. We 
had to notify the police, but I believe 
I can keep it out of the papers. The 
chief is a good friend of mine—he loves 
a free show—and he’s a great admirer 
of Justine. He lives up the Drive here 
somewhere—corner of One Hundred 
and Sixteenth, I think. I'll get him first 
and then he can do the rest.” 

Jamieson went to the telephone. 
When he had hung up the receiver, he 
said: 

“The car’s below. I'll run up there. 
Cora, you stay with Justine.” 

“Where did you keep your pearls?” 
Cora asked as soon as her husband had 
gone. “Have you looked everywhere 
for them?” 

Justine shook her head. 

“Anna has looked.” To her over- 
wrought imagination Cora’s long, straw- 
colored lashes seemed like so many 
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needles, envenomed by Cora’s eyes, 
darting at het 

“Fancy Bob thinking he can keep a 
thing like this quiet! But Bob’s as trust- 
ing as a baby. I do wish he’d get out 
of the theatrical business, where such 
queer things happen. Then I'd have 
him at home in the evenings at least, in- 
stead of his going off to that old theater 
every night. I hardly know I have a 
husband.” Cora flitted restlessly about 
and then went into the bedroom. 

Justine guessed that she would exam- 
ine it from end to end. What would 
Cora put into Jamieson’s head later, 
after the excitement was over and the 
horror itself buried, to destroy at last 
that working basis of mutual sympa- 
thy and respect? No man perhaps, cer- 
tainly not a man of Jamieson’s tempera- 
ment, was proof forever against the in- 
sinuations of the one woman whose arms 
he sought. If the thief should be caught, 
the slander would lose its ground and 
fall to nothing. But Justine had small 
hope of that. 

She would have given much to have 
been able to accept Anna’s theory of the 
burglar, but that highly developed ar- 
tistic sense of hers, instinctively pene- 
trating pretenses and practiced in read- 
ing the subtlest moods, had reached out 
into the realm of thought and touched 
something unseen, but tangible. She 
might hope, but she did not believe in 
the burglar theory, any more than Cora 
did. The bit of dark stone on the desk 
behind her—her thought halted at it 
again and she debated what she should 
tell the police about it. It would de- 
pend on what sort of men they were 
whether she told them about it at all. 

She lay, relaxed for the time being 
in a huge armchair. And idly in her 
mind she began casting Wade’s’ play. 
She would do Lake Erie, of course. The 
name might do, if she cut it to just 
Lake. Lake had a strong, primitive 
sound, in keeping with the character. 
Yes, she would call her Lake. Davis, 
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the artist? 
much the longest of the male roles. 
King would play Davis. Then she won- 
dered if King would want to play Lu- 


He was the heavy, but also 


ther Tribley. Only that evening King 
had declared himself sick of conven- 
tional roles. Davis was the conventional 
heavy. There was much more imagina- 
tion in the character of Luther Tribley, 
yes, and sheer dramatic power, the quali- 
ties King craved an opportunity to ex- 
press. 

She wondered how big an actor King 
was in a really big part; she wished she 
had seen him in a Shakespearean role, 
Othello, for instance, with that company 
of his that died the death “out in the 
tall grass before the walls of Omaha,” 
as he had said, jesting to hide his hurt. 
She began to study his face. The half 
light made the wide contours of his 
head, the deep sockets of his eyes, his 
large, mobile lips, more marked and his 
thick, wavy hair blacker.. His eyes, a 
deep and luminous blue as she knew, 
looked black. The shadow, the tinting 
of the lamp shade, wiped the olive brown 
from his skin and turned it gray white. 
It was the hue of King’s face when any 
wave of emotion swept over him; she 
had seen it once when he was in furious 
anger, and at other times when he had 
been deeply stirred, as at the Kreisler 
concert to which he had taken her one 
afternoon. 

If the shadows about him were the 
dusk of a cave—there was the arm of 
the davenport and over him the high, 
projecting shelves for her porcelains, 
these might be the outlines of the cave’s 
mouth in the rock—then it was not so 
difficult to think of him as the primor- 
dial man, descendant of the soil and of 
strange, four-footed, hairy creatures, 
dangerously strong, frequently sub- 
merged in passions, but rising up again 
from the dark of the cave towering high 
with the genius to create. Had King 


more than talent? Had he genius as an 
actor ? 


Of a sudden she was convinced 
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of it without knowing why; even as she 
so often arrived at convictions without 
taking the route of evidence and logic. 
It would be terrible, dangerous, she 
thought, to have genius and always to 
see it balked, robbed, defeated. The 
urge of it, stronger than any physical 
passion for a mate, if turned inward 
would burn and flay and rend one. Other 
passions were water in the veins com- 
pared \ ith that strange, unselfed, as- 
piring genius to create, which had made 
the first dark, hairy creatures—not un- 
like King Randolph—battle their way 
out from their caves to face the light 
and to create a humanity in beauty upon 
the earth. Of course, to New York audi- 
ences, King was what he had contemp- 
tuously called a “dress-suit actor.” And 
Bob might be hard to convince; mana- 
gers generally feared versatility as the 
devil. But nevertheless King would 
play Tribley, if he wanted the part. 
They could call in Hazlitt, the author 
of her present play, to build up the role 


for him if it were not already big 
enough. If King had greatness in him, 


he should have his chance to let it out. 
It was odd that just the way a mass of 
shadows fell about a man’s head in the 
light of a tinted lamp should make him 
suggest so forcibly some dangerous, half 
human creature in leash. She wouid 
read Wade’s play to-morrow to- 
day; it even now drew near to dawn, 

The remainder of that night was 
chiefly a blank space to Justine. The 
fibers of her brain seemed to snap or 
to run down like the slackened strings 
of a violin, as she saw Wade’s body car- 
ried out in the gray dusk of the dawn. 
She heard, dimly, comments on the 
weapon, that it was old-fashioned, prob- 
ably bought of a pawnbroker. Mechani- 
cally with dry, cold lips, she answered 
questions, told again how she had come 
in, found her room in disarray, then dis- 
covered the body. Anna told her story, 
Raine and Theodore theirs; dimly she 
heard them all 


no, 




















She heard talk of finger prints; and 
rebukes from the sharp-eyed man sent 
for by the chief, because the weapon 
and the windows and the door han- 
dles had been touched by three or four 
hands since the robber’s flight; heard 
Theodore admit wiping the revolver 
with his handkerchief because a drop 
of blood had fallen on it. 

She described her pearls, told what 
drawer they had been in, precisely where 
they had lain. Anna related how she had 
discovered their loss and was admon- 
ished for having partly straightened the 
bedroom before the police arrived, “be- 
cause,” she had said, “she thought Miss 
Lucy wouldn't like strangers to see her 
room in such a muddle.” 

Then at last they went away; the po- 
lice first, then Randolph, Raine, and 
Theodore, together, lastly Cora and 
Jamieson. She had sat in her chair while 
they said their good nights, feeling too 
weak to respond. As Jamieson and his 
wife went into the hall she tried to fol- 
low them, to say a grateful word and 
to accompany them to the front door; 
but, her knees failing her, she stopped 
at the entrance to the hall, holding her- 
self up leaning against the door frame. 
They had paused at the bedroom door 
and Cora was speaking in a sharp whis- 
per. 

“You're 
aboud, 

“Hush! The whole thing was staged. 
Didn’t she have Anna go and fix this 
room before the police saw it? She 
knew they’d see it was a fake.” 

They went on, and out, Cora still 
whispering. 

Presently Justine felt a thin, firm arm 
wrapped about her waist. She heard 


dreaming,” Jamieson said 


Anna’s voice coming, it seemed, from a 
great distance out of the dark. 
“Come, Miss Lucy. 
bed,” she was saying. 
It was five o’clock in the afternoon 
when she rose. 
to her bedside. 


I'll put you to 


Anna brought a tray 
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“Just a bite now, Miss Lucy. I'll 
have a good dinner for you early, about 
half-past six.” 

“Poor Anna. 
for the day.” 

“That’s nothing, Miss Lucy. I'd 
rather stay with you, because you need 
me. . There’s been a lot of phone calls 
but I just said you were out to all of 
them—not that they knew anything 
about Mr. Seton, I suppose, but I 
thought it best not to let on you were 
here. Mr. Raine called; and, of course, 
Mr. Randolph did. I told them you 
were sleeping. The flowers on the tray 
are from Mr. Randolph. Mr. Raine 
sent some, too, red roses.” 

“Have the Jamiesons called?” Justine 
asked. 

“Not yet, Miss Lucy.” 

The tinkle of the telephone, however, 
preceded Jamieson’s voice. 


You were going out 


“The fat’s in the fire,” he said harsh- 


ly. “Get a paper. It’s just out on the 
street. Did y-u give Wade’s picture to 
any reporter?” 


“Certainly not.” 

“Well, they got it,” he cut her short. 
“Don’t answer your telephone, don’t talk 
te strangers, and don’t reporters. 
I'll do what I can, but you'll have to lie 
low. Understand?” 

“Yes. But Bob she pleaded, 
shocked and hurt by the coldness of his 
voice, and the inference which she drew 
from it, 

“That’s all. 
hung up. 


see 





I'll see you later.” He 


“Tell the boy to get a paper,” she said 
to Anna. She felt calmer now that the 
thing had happened, stronger. It had 
been a night of horror and fear. But 
now that the vague, shifting shadow 
had molded into a definite form and 
taken on the appearance of substance 
her faith rose to meet it. 

The story was less suggestive than it 
might have been, yet damaging enough. 
There was Wade’s picture and the “ru- 
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mor” of his admiration for her; and the 
fact that her pearls were gone was 
stated as another “rumor.” A woman, 
one of Cora’s friends, was on the staff 
of this journal. Now she understood 
better the constraint and the harshness 
in Jamieson’s voice. He, too, guessed 
that Cora had taken the picture and 
given out the story. 

Cora had done it the first thing in the 
morning while he was asleep; deiiant, 
in her blind spite, of consequences and 
knowing—so well did she understand 
the lower man in Jamieson—that, for all 
his’ anger, he would be flattered by a 
jealousy that stopped neither at the ruin 
of its innocent object nor at serious 
financial injury to him, in the effort to 
rule and possess him utterly. Jamieson 
was probably dashing about in his car 
now, trying to keep the story out of 
the Monday morning papers, fuming, 
yet secretly pulsing with pride. 

And, if his efforts proved unsuccess- 
ful would he, manlike, let Cora persuade 
him that all her insinuations were true, 
so that he might feel comfortable in 
leaving Justine alone to fall under the 
storm? How many men ever weighed 
justice and chivalry against their ma- 
terial ease? In the theater people would 
sniffle sentimentally over a play about 
all this and call it love, the “ 
sion’’—not seeing that it was murder 
more cruel and dastardly than a pistol 
shot. 

Justine put on a negligee and went into 
the living room, where Anna had re- 
moved all traces of last night’s events. 


great pas- 


It was her home again, not luxurious, 
but comfortable, and beautiful because 
of the art displayed in its furnishings. 
Everything in it, she pondered, had been 
worked for, sacrificed for; no one else 
had provided it for her. Could she make 
this manless home of hers give her a 
home’s security and protection in the 
face of the slander which was rising up 
to engulf her. 

“Anna,” she called presently, “did 
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you see a small piece of stone on my 
pen tray?” 

“A piece of stone?” Anna repeated 
curiously. “Why, no, Miss Lucy. 
What kind of stone? Do you mean 
jewelry ?” 

“A piece of opal, I think it was,” she 
said. 

“A piece of opal, I think it was.” 

“Ts it the bloodstone from your seal 
—the one made of Scotch pebbles? I 
didn’t see it. But I wouldn’t have 
thrown it away if I’d seen it when I was 
dusting. Did you look in the drawers?” 

“No. Maybe it’s inside,” she an- 
swered, as Anna returned to the kitchen. 

The bit of dark stone was gone. Who 
had taken it? Why? But it was possi- 
ble, of course, even likely, that Anna’s 
dust cloth had swept it off on to the 
floor. Justine lifted the shade from the 
drop light on the desk, and, holding the 
little lamp stand as a torch, ran its bright 
gleam slowly over the floor in as wide a 
radius as the cord would reach. She 
looked under the edge of the rug, and 
under the logs, into the corners of the 
fireplace. She did not find the stone. 
She remembered that her desk, also, 
had been searched by the intruder; and 
she began to look through it feverishly. 

In one drawer a score of old letters 
and envelopes of clippings about her 
first appearances on the stage, which 
had been bound by a rubber band, now 
lay loose. There was nothing here to 
tempt a thief; these were a few letters 
from the child Ruby, a letter from the 
first manager who had given her a part 
in New York, the clippings, and the 
farewell letter from her father. This 
she discovered, was missing. She saw 


no reason why any one should purloin 
her father’s letter ; so she sorted the heap 
of envelopes carefully again, but with- 
out finding it. True, she had not seen 
it for a long time; yet she felt very 
sure that it had been in this bundle. 
She tried to recall its wording, but 
could remember only an impression of 
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fevered fancies, penciled on two soiled 
scraps of lined paper, one of which had 
a sort of triangular figure scrawled on 
the back of it—such markings, she 
thought, as one often made in fidgeting 
with a pencil while talking to some one. 
She puzzled about it as she went to 
dress. Half an hour later Anna told 
her that her dinner was ready and also 
that King was on the wire. 

“If you have enough, Anna, tell him 
to come up to dinner,” she said. 

She noticed Randolph’s pallor at once, 
and the shadows and intensified lines 
under his eyes, which were sorrowful 
even more than sympathetic. She 
guessed that he had not slept and her 
heart went out to him gratefully, that 
her trouble should have affected him so 
much. He did not mention the tragedy 
during dinner, but tactfully led the con- 
versation to other topics, and watched 
her plate to see that she ate. It was 
later, when Anna hatl retired to the 
kitchen, that he mentioned the paper. 

“T never dreamed of this,” he said 
huskily. “I—Justine, I’d give half my 
life to have prevented it!” He paced 
up and down in his agitation. “Those 
yellow mud slingers! Oh, it’s not so 
bad as it might have been. I know that. 
But just the sight of your name in that 
rag, with its innuendoes, struck me 
through the heart. You—you’'re like a 
crystal, all light and pure fire; a melody, 
a prayer. I know you. I know that 
your life, your art, your whole being 
are in unity. I couldn’t believe that at 
first, but I’ve been too close to you not 
to learn it. I’ve bathed in your purity, 
your kindness and generosity, your spa- 
ciousness, and washed much of the muck 
from my own heart and brain.” 

“Why, King!” she exclaimed with 
trembling lips. 

“I’m more of a wild beast than you 
could ever guess, Justine. And I’ve 
cursed God most of my life for it. And 
I’ve had no faith in anything—but art. 


None in human goodness, nor in re- 
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ligion. Till 1 met you. But that spirit ses 
of yours would turn any pagan into a 
Christian. They feel it, out in front. 
That is your real spell over them. The 
members of your company, the. stage 
hands and everybody back of the scenes, 
recognize it. If we have any of those 
jealousies that intrude into every group 
of players, we keep them under cover, 
ashamed to show them. And now this 
thing happens to you!” 

Even if Randolph’s speech had the 
usual actor’s extravagance, Justine saw 
that the feeling behind it was sincere 
and she was deeply moved. 

“But it doesn’t matter, King. In the 
end it isn’t going to hurt me. You don’t 
know how grateful I am for the things 
you've said. It is very wonderful that 
one person—and that one such an ar- 
tist as you are—should feel so about 
me. It makes that newspaper stuff seem 
very trivial.” 

“T’m afraid it is not trivial, my dear,” 
he said, more calmly. “I’ve been out 
with Bob doing the rounds of the papers 
and we hope that it will be carefully 
handled to-morrow by the reputable 
sheets, but the others! Bob had got 
wind of this thing somehow before it 
came out, but too late to stop it. I don’t 
like his attitude, Justine. He’s not going 
to stand up to this thing beside you like 
a man. If it wasn’t impossible, I'd 
say that he almost believes that there 
was something between you and Wade. 
It’s preposterous. I suppose you know 
that Wade was in love with Ruby?” 

“You didn’t tell Bob that?” she cried 
sharply. 

“No, I didn’t mention Ruby.” A light 
flashed suddenly in his eyes and his face 
paled. “That portrait,” he said thickly, 
“it was inscribed to her, not to you! 
And you're taking all this on yourself 
for her sake.” 

“T would never forgive any one who 
said that outside this room, King,” she 
answered. 

“Odd I didn’t guess it before,” he 
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muttered. “I thought it was merely an 
offering to you, the artist. In that sense 
you are the ‘Only One’ and we are 
all yours ‘Forever.’ No one of our 
kind would misinterpret Wade’s feeling 
toward you, or think that inscription in- 
dicated a love affair. It takes some one 
outside, a reporter, or a business man— 
like Bob—to draw the wrong conclu- 
sions. Justine, what are artists, actors, 
poets, and the rest of them in this world 
for? All that we are and do is vilely 
misunderstood.” 

“To touch hearts, to mellow sordid 
minds a little with the warm glow of 
beauty ; not to reason with them, not to 
combat them on their own plane, or to 
try vainly to make them do justice to 
us. We fail, we are broken always when 
we try that. For ‘the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.’ Our appeal is 
to the generation of the spirit, which 
we must believe in, which we must visu- 
alize for ourselves in every audience, 
indeed, in every individual—if we are 
to remain artists. If we once let that 
lower concept of humanity possess our 
thoughts, we cannot rise above it our- 
selves in the creation of beauty.” She 
smiled wistfully. “Mud-caked wings 
do no soaring.” 

“Tt takes a lot of self-sacrifice to be 
an artist—the true sort, I mean, not the 
fake. The marvelous thing about you 
is that you seem not to mind it.” 

“T wonder if that is Bob?” she said, 
startled by the doorbell. Randolph put 
his hand on her shoulder gently. 

“Nerves jumpy? Don’t let it get you, 
even so much. You must not, dear.” 

Anna came in with a note and a pack- 
age that was evidently a box of candy. 

“A messenger brought this, Miss 
Lucy. There’s no answer.” She went 
out again. 

Justine, recognizing Ruby’s writing, 
opened the envelope eagerly. Her heart 
warmed at this prompt evidence of loyal 
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affection from the one human being she 
loved. The note began without prefix: 


Isn’t it awful, Justy darling? I know 
you must be as fearfully excited as I am. 
We motored in to tea and then to dine 
with Leonard’s aunt and some _ intimate 
friends at the San Carlos and saw the paper 
in the hotel. Lordy! My knees shook. | 
thought, “Scandal! It’s all over between me 
and the Terrys!”” But it’s all turned out for 
the best, because I’ve made just the right 
impression on them. They want to protect 
me from any connection with the whole 
thing, and Leonard wants to marry me at 
once and take me to Europe—far, far from 
my wicked sister. Isn’t that a scream? You 
wouldn’t know how to be wicked if you 
tried. 

3ut I’m awfully disappointed about the 
pearls. I took them away* with me, you 
know. I meant to wear them at dinner. 
They were the only jewelry you have suitable 
for a young girl. But, of course, I dare not 
wear them, now that they are supposed to 
be stolen. I hit on the idea of writing you 
a note and sending you a box of candy, and 
they thought it was perfectly sweet of me. 
So I hid the pearls under the top tray. 
And every policeman in town looking for 
them! Isn’t it a scream? 

Poor Wade! He never guessed what a sen- 
sation his picture would create. I can’t help 
wondering if he’d heard about Leonard and 
killed himself. He was simply mad about me 
I'll try to see you when I get back from 
Europe. Everything will have blown over 
by then. Lovingly, Rusy 

Randolph saw her expression as her 
hand with the letter in it dropped into 
her lap. 

“Justine! 
like that.” 

She drooped and hid her face on the 
arm of her chair. In his anxiety, Ran- 
dolph snatched the letter and read it. 
Justine ‘heard a sound from him like the 
snarl of an animal. 

“The sly, cold-blooded little wan 
he began, but her wounded outcry, cut 
the word short. 

“Don’t, King! Don’t! I can’t bear it.” 
She burst into sobs that shook her help 
lessly. Randolph tore the wrapper off 
the box, turned the contents out on the 
desk, and, taking the string of pearls, 
went to the door and called Anna. 


What is it? Don’t look 
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“Take them and put them away,” he 
said harshly. “Miss Ruby had them.” 

“She shouldn’t have sent them here at 
this time,” Anna replied quietly. “If it 
is known, it will look very badly for 
Miss Lucy.” 

“Did Ruby ever consider any one but 
herself in her life? She brings evil 
wherever she goes.” His voice clogged 
and he caught at his throat with his 
hand. 

“Don’t be so upset, Mr. Randolph,” 
Anna said gently. “We will manage 
somehow. We needn’t hurry to tell any- 
hody. The police wouldn’t have found 
them, even if a thief had taken them, 
so it’ll do them no harm to look for 
them a while longer.’’ Her voice indi- 
cated her intense fatigue. 

“Go to bed, Anna. , Leave us alone,” 
he said in a lower tone. Then he handed 
her Ruby’s note. “Destroy that.” He 
waited till he had heard Anna’s door 
close, then went back to Justine and 
drew a chair up close beside her. 

“T’ve sent Anna to bed. She’s tot- 
Been on duty all 
day and wp all night. You don’t 
mind 7” 

“No.” She answered with difficulty 
through the sobs that still mastered her. 
“Tt was selfish of me not to think of 
her.” Presently she said pleadingly: 
She doesn’t 
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“Ruby is so young, King. 
understand. And then, too, she knows 
that I would not have her touched by 
this for anything in the world, that I 
want her to be happy. I’m only a step- 
sister, after all; and Leonard Terry 
means so much more.” 

“T can’t let that pass. You’ve been 
sending her money and clothes and gifts 
of all sorts since your first success. For 
a year she has owed everything to you. 
\nd now you let your name, which you 
have built so high, sink down into the 
mire for her. She’s not worth it. Play- 
ing on the devil in men His body 
became rigid with the effort to hold 
the words back. 
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“Hush, King! She didn’t under- 
stand. She’s vain and high-spirited and 
young. That’s all. If I believed that 
Ruby knew—that she was sophisticated 
and heartless—I’d lose something more 
precious to me than anything which a 
newspaper yarn can take from me.” 

“You shall not lose anything,” he 
said huskily. “What a fool I’ve been. 
Fools, fools, all of us! But I can make 
some amends to you. Bob Jamieson 
shan’t go back on you because of his 
silly fancy about Wade. If a lover is 
the only thing he and others like him 
can understand, give them ope. [Let me 
tell him you’re engaged to me.” 

She smiled wistfully at him as she 
shook her head. 

“It wouldn’t be true, and— 

“Make it true! Listen, dear, don’t 
think that under any other circumstances 
I'd have ventured to look so high, as if 
I were seeking my advancement in the 
theater through your fame. But what 
you need now is a husband to protect 
you. Bob knows that I was here last 
night and saw all that he saw; and if I 
tell him that the reason I know Wade 
was nothing to you is because we are 
going to marry—well, he’ll believe it. 
And the papers will drop the insinua- 
tions about Wade for the new romance.” 

“King, dear, I don’t love you. And 
I- don’t think you love me, At least, 
not in that way.” 

She was startled at the look that 
passed over his face. He pushed his 
chair aside, dropped upon his knees, and 
buried his face in her lap. 

“Oh, no!” he cried brokenly. “I 
wouldn’t dishonor you with that sort 
of love. I want nothing from you. I 
want only to serve you, to make amends, 
to avert the blow aimed at you in your 
work. Marry me, use me as a wall be- 
tween you and slander. I'll never touch 
you, dear. I'll ask nothing. That is 
impossible. Marry me to-morrow, or 
the next day—at once. And let me tell 
Bob about it to-night. No one need 
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ever know that we are husband and wife 
only in name. And when, some day, 
you meet the right man, I’ll just step 
out of the way.” 

“Oh, King! Aren’t you afraid that I 
would fall desperately in love with a 
husband who was so quixotic and gen- 
erous?” she asked, smiling, with trem- 
bling lips and wet eyes. 

“No! I'd kill myself before I’d let 
you,” he exclaimed. “But I swear to 
you that while you are my wife I’ll do 
nothing to make you ashamed of me.” 

“But, King,” she protested, “I cannot 
take such a gift from you. And why 
should you offer to tie yourself to me 
when there are women to choose from 
who could love you as you deserve?” 

“There will never be a woman in my 
life in that way—a wife and mate. The 
mark of——” He whispered brokenly, 
and pressed his face down into the 
palms of her hands on her lap. 

The telephone rang. King rose. Jus- 
ine answered it, and he heard her say: 
“Yes. Oh, Bob?” He reached over 
swiftly and took the instrument from 
her. 

“T’ll talk to him. Hello, Bob. What’s 
that? No, Justine is all in. She can’t 
see you to-night. Now, listen to me a 
moment. You know how I talked to 
you about Wade and that picture to- 
day? It seemed that you couldn’t take 
it in, didn’t see how I knew, and all that. 
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So your stubbornness is forcing me to 
tell you a secret we'd planned to keep 
for some months yet——” 

“King !’”’ Justine tried to interfere, but 
he caught her hand with a grip that hurt 
her. 

“Justine is engaged to me. We were 
going to be married some time in the 
summer, but I’m trying to get her to 
marry me this week. I want to take her 
away out of this. Wade knew about 
us. I was here when he brought her 
that picture. He never was in love with 
her, but he had the sense you lack; he 


could see that she was the ‘Only One’ 
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of her kind on earth. Now, Bob, Jus- 
tine’s been very loyal to you. She 
has turned down offers without even 
telling you about them. There are other 
managers in New York, youknow. And 
if you don’t want to sign for next sea- 
son—what’s that? Hold my horses? 
Oh, yes, yes. If you want to tell the 
press, I suppose you can. Where are 
you now? I see. All right. You can 
see her some time to-morrow afternoon; 
not before. She needs quiet. No, no, 
not at all. Thanks. All right. I'll 
meet you there.” He hung up and 
turned to Justine, who was staring at 
him in consternation. 

“Bob’s all apologies now.” 

“King, this can’t go on. I’ve got to 
call him and tell him it isn’t «so.” 

“You can’t. He’s not at his home. 
You don’t know where he is. He'll have 
told the papers before you can reach 
him. And you can’t contradict it then.” 
He took her hands. “Justine, you'll be 
as free as if you had no husband. My 
protection and service are all that I am 
offering you. I'll never tell you why 
that is so. But as long as you aré my 
wife I'll stand before the public as not 
unworthy of the honor you have done 
me. Now I’ve got to meet Bob. Good 
night, dear.” He kissed her hands and 
went out swiftly, leaving her standing 
and looking blankly after him. 

There was nothing for Justine to do. 
She saw, and wondered, that her life 
had been taken out of her hands by men 
who had had no part in the making of it. 
\ man at her side, a lover, a husband; 
that, it appeared, was the only thing men 
and women could understand. Bob had 
talked coldly to her at five o’clock, now 
he was probably drinking her health; 
and all because King, a man, had talked 
to him with authority. 

And Cora? She had not long to wait. 
Jamieson must have telephoned home 
as soon as Randolph was off the wire; 
for, within ten minutes, Cora had called 
her. She had apparently forgotten the 
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recent events as if they had not hap- 
pened, as well as the part played by 
herself, so great was her relief. Now 
that a man was definitely associated with 
Justine Cora’s jealousy dropped from 
her like a heavy weight. Her voice 
fairly sparkled with carefree delight and 
good will. Her Bob was safely hers— 
until another lone woman star should 
appear on his business horizon to herald 
another dark night for Cora. 

Justine, sitting alone, with Wade's 
play in her hands, paused sometimes in 
her reading to wonder what John Raine 
would think when he heard this latest 
news of her. What had he said? That 
he would not go away from the long- 
sought waters without drinking them, 
nor would he leave them to another. 

Suppose that she did go through a 
marriage ceremony with King? Was it 
truly impossible, then, for a woman to 
live alone and do her-work for the pub- 
lic without paying the price of slander? 
Must hate and jealousy and evil-speak- 
ing hound her and tear at her even 
while she labored to bring a ray of beau- 
ty into the common life? 

The first scene of “Children of Fire” 
was too long and rather drab, she de- 
cided. After that came the entrance of 
Lake, with a page of description of her 
dress, her type, and her mood. “She 
wears an ornament * Justine’s fin- 
gers tightened on the script, her breath 
came sharply. “Five blackish stones 
that give a hint of fire when the light 
strikes them; they are oval in shape and 
about the size of an ordinary cuff but- 
ton.”” The page crackled as she turned 
it with trembling fingers. She started 
violently as the desk telephone rang. 

It was Raine. She thanked him for 
the roses which towered from a vase 
on her table. 

“I didn’t try to see you to-day,” he 
said, “partly because I knew you ought 
to rest, and partly because I told you 
last night what I had meant to tell 
you to-day.” 
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“You must not expect me to remem- 
ber now anything that was said last 
night,” she answered defensively. 

“You do remember,” he countered. 
“You have thought about it to-day, and 
you know that it is true. I am the 
thirsty traveler who has found the 
mountain spring, the clear, deep, cool 
waters. I am the traveler who will not 
turn back. The Indian god of the 
mountain streams, a greater god than 
Pan, sits upon the Dark Stone and 
guards the pathway up the ledges to my 
spring.” Then, less poetically, he 
asked directly: “At what hour shall I 
call you to-morrow?” 

Justine hesitated. 

“T don’t know when I'll wake. And 
there are several things I expect to do 
to-morrow,” she said, and paused. 

“At what hour?” he repeated. “Shall 
we make it eleven?” 

“Yes,” she said, “eleven.” The In- 
dian god on the Dark Stone! Why had 
Raine remembered the idea of Wade’s 
play so clearly? She returned to the 
manuscript. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“Anna, you look done up,” Justine 
said as Anna brought her breakfast 
tray to her bedside the next morning. 
“Did you sleep last night?” 

“Yes, thank you, Miss Lucy.” Anna 
pulled up the shades in the noiseless, 
unhurried, efficient way which charac- 
terized her service, then glided out to 
return with a tall, slerider vase holding 
two of Randolph’s pink carnations. She 
set it on the table by the bed. A few 
moments later she laid a morning paper 
beside it. 

“What is in the paper to-day?” Jus- 
tine asked nervously. Anna looked a 
little surprised as she answered. 

“T don’t know, Miss Lucy. I never 
unfold it until you’ve read it. It’s apt 
to get mussy. You don’t think there'll 
be anything more in the papers, do 
you?” she asked nervously. 
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“Open it and see, while I drink my 
coffee.” 

“Yes, here’s something,” Anna said 
presently, “opposite the editorial page— 
your picture and Mr. Randolph’s. Is 
that because he’s your leading man?” 
Justine did not answer and Anna read 
slowly, to herself, the quadruple head- 
line over the first column on the page. 

“What does it say? Read it to me,” 
Justine said. She was nervously anx- 
ious to know, yet shrank from seeing 
the words in print. 

“May I sit down, Miss Lucy? I’m 
not much good at reading aloud,’ Anna 
said apologetically after a few moments 
of silence. She read the headlines 
aloud, then slowly went on with the 
story beneath them. When she had fin- 
ished, she laid the paper on her lap 
and folded her hands over it. “Is it 
true, Miss Lucy?” 

“Don’t you approve of it?” Justine 
asked, instead of answering her. 

“It’s such a surprise, Miss Lucy. It 
takes my breath away. I never thought 
you cared about him, or about any of 
them.” 

“You ought to be pleased, Anna, for 
you are always putting in a good word 
for Mr. Randolph. I’ve suspected more 
than once that you wanted to see a ro- 
mance develop,” Justine said lightly to 
cover her own tension. 

“No, Miss Lucy, not a romance. I 
hope you won’t think I’ve been forget- 
ting my place and the difference between 
us, because I’ve sort of made plans in 
my mind about you. And about him. 
I’d like to tell you what I mean, Miss 
Lucy.” 

“Go on. Tell me.” 

“T’ve been about the theater, with one 
leading lady and another, a good many 
years, Miss Lucy. And I’ve seen all 
kinds of plays and acting. And I don’t 
need the critics here to tell me you’re 
like nobody else. But even a star like 
you can’t carry the play all alone, and 
it makes a difference to you what kind 


of an actor plays opposite. I’ve heard 
you say that you never acted so well as 
you have since you had Mr. Randolph.” 

“That’s very true, Anna,” Justine said, 
regarding the woman curiously. It sur- 
prised and interested her to find that this 
drab, expressionless being had thoughts 
so keen and intelligent. 

“And when I was with Miss Rovina, 
the leading woman in Mr. Randolph’s 
Shakespearean company, I saw Mr. 
Randolph act a lot of different parts, 
and sometimes, Miss Lucy, he’d sort of 
take the breath all out of me. But she 
wasn’t good at all, and her looks were 
cheap and gaudy. I’ve thought a lot 
of how wonderful it would be to see you 
as Desdemona, or Juliet, with all your 
satiny hair down and your body moving 
in those long, thin, straight robes, and 
your beautiful voice—lI’ve never heard 
a voice like yours. And that way you 
can say a line so that it sort of hurts 
people and makes them feel blessed all at 
the same time. And I’ve thought that if 
vou and Mr. Randolph did such plays 
together, you’d both be greater than do- 
ing what you're doing now. There’s 
been great teams like that in the past; 
Booth and Modjeska and Irving and 
Terry. And you'd be more protected— 
and him, too—because people feel in a 
way that two partners stand by each 
other. But I never thought of your 
marrying Mr. Randolph.” 

“Don’t you think we'll be happy?” 
Justine asked archly. . The archness was 
due wholly to her delight in Anna’s 
compliments and not, as it seemed, to 
the sparkling vitality of joyous love. 
But Anna could not know that. 

“No, Miss Lucy. You'll be dis- 
pleased with me for saying so, but I’ve 
known Mr. Randolph longer than you 
have. He’s a queer, violent man at 
times. He ought not to marry you. He 
knows that.” 

King himself, on the wire, stopped the 
question Justine was about to ask. There 
was certainly no indication of a violent 
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nature in the soft accents which came 
to her ear. 

“Have you seen it?” he asked. 

“Only one paper,’ she answered. 

“T have them all. My man will bring 
them up. It is just as I said it would 
be, isn’t it? And you should hear Bob! 
‘It’s the right thing, King,’ he told me. 
‘That’s what her public expects of Jus- 
tine Lucy, an honorable marriage with 
either a respectable and substantial non- 
theatrical man or with an artist of your 
quality who has never made his name a 
byword round the town.’ I called to 
tell you that I can’t see you until this 
evening, 30b wants me to motor to 
Poughkeepsie with him to see an artist 
he’s got wind of, who has a lot of paint- 
ings of the Tennessee mountains. He’s 
already planning to make ‘Children of 
Fire’ the greatest production Broadway 
has ever seen. He gets that idea, you 
know, every season; and one of these 
days he may do it.” 

He laughed. 

“And I am glad of the chance to es- 
cape from the men who want to con- 
gratulate me and give me a drink,” he 
went on after a moment. “I don’t fancy 
letting hurrahs and alcohol be mixed 
with either what I am supposed to feel, 
or with what I do feel, for Justine Lucy. 
Rest you, sweet lady. If the tragedy 
had to happen it is a good thing that 
it happened on the night when your 
play closed. No more acting till next 
season for you; and by then every cloud 
will have passed by.” 

“What time will you be back?” she 
asked. “I’m too sleepy to talk now.” 

“About nine, probably. I’ll call you 
at once. Bob’s honking for me below. 
Good-by, dear.” 

“Mr. Randolph is sending up the other 
morning papers,” Justine said to Anna. 
“Bring them in here. I won't get up 
for an hour or so.” 

“Is Mr. Randolph coming, Miss 
Lucy?” Anna asked, as she gathered up 
the tray. 
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“No,” Justine answered from the 
depths of her pillows. “He was rush- 
ing off with Mr. Jamieson to Pough- 
keepsie. He’ll be inthis evening. Anna, 
what did you mean by calling him vio- 
lent? He is the most considerate, gen- 
tle, chivalrous ” Her low voice 
trailed off drowsily. 

Anna set the tray down on a chair, 
moved quickly to the windows, and drew 
down the shades. When she turned to 
pick up the tray again she saw that Jus- 
tine was already quite asleep. She 
stood looking down at her; but, if Jus- 
tine had wakened, she would have seen 
in Anna’s dull, gentle, dark eyes no 
hint of the thoughts behind them. After 
several moments the woman went out, 
closing the door noiselessly. 

At eleven o’clock Justine was already 
up when Anna came to tell her that 
Raine was at the door and had asked 
to see her. Justine hesitated; then, 
thinking that her refusal would suggest 
that she was afraid to see him, she 
said: 

“All right, Anna. Show him in.” 

Raine’s lips compressed and his lids 
lowered as he saw the heap of papers 
on the floor beside her. He took both 
her hands and held them. She saw a 
smoldering wrath in the dark eyes that 
searched hers; and she wished that she 
had not stirred him. He impressed her 
this morning as more rocklike than ever. 
He did not look like a man who gave 
up 

“Tt was so kind of you to send the 
roses ” she began. 

He broke in with a question about 
her health and, immediately afterward 
said, with a glance at the papers: 

“T have seen it, of course.” 

“Were you surprised?” She tried to 
speak lightly. 

“Yes, and no.” 








His gaze, angered 
and searching, did not waver. She felt 
herself becoming uncertain under it, 
moved by it in a way that she did not 
understand. And she vaguely resented 
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his power over that “something in her” 
as she called it, which she, herself, nei- 
ther mastered nor comprehended. It 
seemed to her that her arms tingled 
from his close clasp of her hands, and 
that if she dropped her eyes, which with 
difficulty she kept steady and defensive, 
he would draw her to him, and she 
would go unresisting. 

“Why did you do it? You don’t love 
him. Don’t ask me how I know that 
—I know it. The marriage can’t go 
through. It is impossible. Even if I 
did not love you, even if you did not 
know that you are going to love me.” 

“How dare you say that to me?” she 
exclaimed in sudden passion. 

“That line would be useful in a play,” 
he answered in the same steady, delib- 
erate fashion. “But this is not a play. 
I understand the situation. A scandal 
has swept your life out of your own 
hands, which were too small and weak 
to hold anything so potent against this 
destroying world. In your fright and 
amazement you have caught at Ran- 
dolph’s offer. But if scandal was the 
frying pan, Randolph is the fire. One 
of the ‘Children of Fire,’ one of the 
blood heritors of the Dark Stone. So 
am I, Justine. And so are you.” 

She stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am not quite ready to tell you yet; 
all the links are not perfect. You have 
taken me unawares with this engage- 
ment announcement. But by this eve- 
ning I will have the story complete. 
Have you curiosity enough to come up- 
stairs about nine o’clock and let me 
prove to you that you cannot marry 
Randolph? Have you any desire to 
know where that bit of dark stone came 
from that vou laid here on your desk ?” 

She paled, her hands trembled and 
automatically clung to his. 

“You took it? Why?” she 
pered. 

“T will tell you that, too, this eve- 
ning. You will come?” 


whis- 


“Yes.” She drew her breath in. 

“I warn you, above all things, do 
not speak of this to any one, not to any 
one,’ he emphasized the words. She 
shook her head. “There is real peril in 
speaking.” 

“Peril? To whom?” 

“Perhaps even to you. No one con- 
cerned would willingly hurt you, but 
you have drifted inrocently into the 
center of the web and, if in trying to 
get free you endanger others, you your- 
self will be in danger from them. I 
told you that you would need me. And 
I tell you now that I came to live in this 
building because of you, and not solely 
because I had fallen in love with your 
rare personality. Do nothing and say 
nothing and there will be no cause for 
alarm. The pure faith you have in the 
goodness of others protects you to a 
great extent, but it also makes it easy 
for them to deceive you.” 

An idea came to her in one of her 
psychic flashes. 

“It was no accident that you were on 
the stairs last night. You had heard 
something,” she said. 

“Hush!” he murmured, as Anna en- 
tered with a box of flowers and a note. 

“Mrs. maid brought 
them,” she explained. 

“Good-by,” 
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“T’'ll leave 
you to the enjoyment of your posies.” 
At the front door he paused to say to 
Anna: “You are taking good care of 
Miss Lucy?” 
The woman lifted her dull, sad eyes. 
“Yes, sir,” she answered simply. 


Raine said. 


CHAPTER IX 
“Anna,” Justine said, after dinner 
that evening, “I want you to put on your 
hat and go out to a movie. You need 
a change. There are black circles un- 


der your eyes; they reproach me.” 
“But if any one you don’t want to 
” Anna 





talk to calls up, Miss Lucy 
began in mild protest. 
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“Let them. I shan’t be here. I am 
going upstairs later to look over Mr. 
Raine’s studio. It is full of odd things, 
o Mr. Randolph says. I shall probably 
poke about among them all the evening. 
l’il tell the elevator boy, as I go up, to 
ell Mr. Randolph when he comes in 
where lam. He may be later in getting 
back than he expected. You may hook 
me into my new gray georgette with the 
corn-colored sash before you go. I'll 
do my own hair while you clear away the 
dinner things.” 

\s she faced her mirror and let down 
her hair, she reviewed the events of the 
past two days, one by one, from the 
time when she had found the bit of 
dark stone. She was unable to relate 
them to one another; the bit of dark 
stone, the death of Wade, the theme of 
his play, and the description of the 
stones in the Indian ornament “about 
he size of the ordinary cuff button,” 
the removal of his cuff links, the loss of 
her father’s letter, King’s odd proposal 
f marriage and Anna’s words that 
1 was a “queer, violent man at times,” 

w John Raine’s emphatic decla- 
ration that she could not and should not 
marry Randolph, that she had strayed 
innocently into the center of a web of 
peril, and they were all three heritors 
of the Dark Stone. 

\ll day, with that power of detaching 
eaself which she had cultivated in 


meeting many storms in her career, she 
had put off questions and apprehensions. 
would be answered later and spec- 


beforehand was unprofitable. 
But she reviewed them now to make 
sure that she had not overlooked or for- 
gotten any detail, much in the same way 
as she freshened her view nightly of the 
scenes she was to enact, just before she 

ped upon the stage. 

(ler silver-blond hair, thick, fine, and 

uight, fell like a glossy, satin cloak 
below her waist and the gold-backed 
brush darted in and out, separating the 


strands and smoothing them into tight 
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twists. She wound the first twist about 
itself just over the nape of her neck, 
and the others, one by one, in circles 
about it until the shining, satin coils 
covered her head even to the beginning 
of the short, side parting. She left her 
small, delicately shaped ears visible. Her 
milk-white skin needed hardly a touch of 
the powder puff, and her lips, with their 
soft, rich, rose tint, required no rouge. 
Carefully she slid the  straight-lined 
gown of soft gray over her head and 
stood still while Anna, now in hat and 
cape, clasped the snaps. 

“Run along now,” she commanded, 
and Anna went obediently. Justine 
heard the soft click of the front door 
after her. She slipped a long string of 
clouded, amber beads about her neck and 
then turned to examine the bow and 
ends of yellow silk which finished her 
girdle at the back. An hour later she 
stepped out of the elevator on the next 
floor and rang Raine’s bell. Theodore 
let her in. She saw the kindling of 
Raine’s eyes as he came into the hall to 
meet her. 

“Do you know, when I look at you, I 
wonder whether any of this has really 
happened ? You seem so untouch- 
able,” he said. 

“You are touching my hand,” she an- 
swered smilingly. 

“It is your spiritual part that is un- 
It makes me humble.” He 


1 


led her into the studio. All the lights 


touchable. 






were on and the barbaric display on his 
walls struck her with its full effect. She 
stood, arrested by its strangeness, by its 
beauty so alien to the civilized beauty of 


her own surroundings. 

“T feel as if I had stepped into an- 
other world,” she said. 

“Tt is another world to which the 
things belong,” he replied gravely. “It 
is a primitive world, strong, and hard, 
too, but not with heartlessness, very 
direct in its codes and in its passions.” 
Justine looked at him intently. 
“You seem at home in it.” 
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“I hope I am. I'd like to think of 
myself as large enough and brave and 
simple enough to belong to it. I ama 
descendant of a chief who, two hundred 
years ago, wore the dark stones about 
his neck. I know I look as if the In- 
dian blood were more recent, but it is 
a very long way back. It may be be- 
cause I have spent a good part of my 
life among Indians, living their life, 
penetrating their mysteries, studying 
them—I’m an ethnologist—that I have 
taken on something of their cast. That 
happens. I know that spiritually we 
are akin. Their poetic interpretation of 
earth and all its forms of life, as sym- 
bolical of spiritual- forms not tangible 
and visible, appeals to me. It is much 
like my own creed.” 

“Am I a symbol?” she asked. “And 
what of ?” 

“Of completion. You are light and 
water, the revealer and the reflector, 
crying: ‘Be clear; clarify your heart; 
drink deep; bathe your soul.’ Comple- 
tion.” 

He moved away abruptly to his desk. 

“What you want now is not symbols, 
however, but the solution of a mystery. 
Here is your dark stone, the cuff link 
it fell from, and its mate.” He took the 
objects out of a small drawer and laid 
them before her. “They are stones from 
the chief’s necklace, very old and pre- 
cious because of their associations ; and 
they are mine.” 

He stopped the word of amazement 
that rose to her lips. 

“Wade Seton got hold of one of the 
legends about these stones being a map 
of secret treasure. They did designate 
the hiding place of the ark of war and 
the sacred fire-maker. When the In- 
dians were gathered together in later 
years and driven west by the government 
into Oklahoma, the acreage about the 
cave of the ark had come into the pos- 
session of my ancestor, John Raine, 
who was the grandson of the last Che- 
rokee chief to wear the necklace. It 


came into his hands and remained in 
our family. 

“In the time of a later John Raine, my 
great grandfather, the owner of the 
holding adjoining his, a man named 
Tribley, sold out and moved into the 
wildest part of the mountains far from 
all contact with his former acquaint- 
ances, because of a terrible disgrace that 
had fallen upon him, The purchaser 
was a Virginian named Luxton. You 
know that name,” he smiled slightly. 

“Luxton! It is my name,” she said 
breathlessly. “Lucy is my stage name, 
but how did you know that?” 

“T’ll tell you presently.” 

“Tribley is the name of one of Wade’s 
characters,” she interrupted again. 

“Yes, and not accidentally. But let 
us deal with Luxton first. He was an 
ancestor of yours, and he married a 
kinswoman of Tribley. He had two 
sons: one, your grandfather, remained 
in the mountains; the other went back 
to Virginia, married money and doubled 
it, and had one son who never married. 
This son, your uncle, had no heir and 
he wanted one—an adopted son with the 
family blood in him; and he bethought 
him of the Tribley branch of the family. 
He made a journey into the mountains 
and came back with a handsome boy 
named Luther Tribley whom he edu- 
cated to be a rich man’s heir. Let us 
leave that boy, at the age of twenty, 
with his horses and hounds, and follow 
your branch of Luxtons which had re- 
mained in the mountains. Your grand- 
father married a daughter of the Raines 
and so brought a dash of the blood of 
the first Americans into your veins.” 

“Then you and I are kinsmen?” she 
said, amazed. 

“Yes, ‘Children of Fire. It is a 
strong strain, that blood of primal, red 
earth. How much of your poetry do 
you owe to it, and of your spiritual de- 
tachment, that power you have to mas- 
ter feeling and to go through horrors 
with a calm brow? The chief’s orna- 
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ment, now regarded only as a curio with 
a fanciful legend, drifted to the Luxtons. 
Five years ago your father, in the last 
of his wanderings, came into Cherokee, 
Oklahoma, where I was living for the 
purpose of collecting old songs and lore. 
He had been prospecting for oil, and 
he was ill with fever, and his mind was 
subject to fantasies and phantoms of 
many kinds. I had the chief’s ornament 
by now. As a lover and student of our 
Indian past I had claimed it, and it had 
been given to me as a thing of small 
value. Two of the stones had been de- 
tached and set as cuff buttons by one of 
the Luxtons who fancied them; but I 
rot those, too, and I have worn them 
ever since, 

“Then you——” she began. 

“Wait. While the white descendants 
of the ‘Children of Fire’ have generally 
forgotten the chief’s necklace and its 
significance, the Indian de- 
scendants of the great chiefs who wore 
it have never forgotten, It was handed 
about with reverence by them when I 
showed it to them and the tradition was 
repeated again and again; it was the 
leading topic in Cherokee when your 
father arrived. His fevered brain took 
hold of that fancy about the treasure 
and the map. It was his, he had found 
it at last. El Dorado! He wrote to you 
in my house, where Theodore and I 
were taking care of him; and he 
scrawled a diagram of the map cun- 
ningly, when he believed we were not 
watching him. He had paid a visit to 
his family that year—T imagine his were 
rare visits—and he had brought away 
pictures and clippings which you had 
sent home. He was proud of you and 
he died bidding me seek you out and 
see that you received the great treasure 
he had found.” 

There were tears in Justine’s eyes, but 
she said nothing. 

“I carried those pictures about with 
me, Justine, and I grew to love you. 
But I know the legacy of fatalism, which 


ancient 
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is in us, the descendants, and I feared 
that it had gripped me, probably to make 
a fool of me. Then, at last, I could 
resist no longer. I came, and I found 
you rarer, more exquisite, than those 
pictures could show. The red spark 
of the sacred fire glows in the dark stone 
never again to die down. Years be- 
fore, the Raines had acquired the Lux- 
ton land; and one year after your fa- 
ther’s death the cave with the ark and 
sacred flint were discovered and, with 
them, deposits of mica. That is where 
the Raine fortune is coming from to- 
day. After centuries the legend of 
treasure has come true.” 

“A web, you called it,” she said 
thoughtfully. “It is. I wonder if the 
Indian god who wove it saw clearly 
down the years and spread its meshes 
wide to catch us all.” She looked at 
him directly. ‘My father’s letter has 
disappeared from my desk.” 

“T am not surprised. Wade Seton 
was not the only person who knew most 
of this story. And now I must take 
up that thread which leads directly to 
the shot that silenced him. You re- 
member that we left a youth named 
Luther Tribley sunning himself in the 
home of the wealthy Luxton of Rich- 
mond, the heir apparent to all his for- 
tune? This youth had too much money 
te spend, and he was wild. He drank 
too much, he gambled recklessly, and 
he bade fair to ruin both his health 
and the family name. His foster father 
decided to take him out of harm’s way 
for a time, on a long tramp and hunt 
through the Tennessee mountains. They 
went. And during their wanderings, 
Luxton learned from some one the na- 
ture of that disgrace which had caused 
this boy’s forbears to sell their land 
and hide in the wilderness. He left 


Luther in the mountains, cut him adrift, 
disinherited him, and forbade him ever 
again to use his adopted father’s name. 
He was to be a Tribley again, one of 
that outcast branch of Tribleys never 
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mentioned by tthe Luxtons who became 
kin, by marriage, with the Tribley family 
before the disgrace befell them. He 
was Ishmael; and that old shame is the 
real reason why you cannot marry the 
man who calls himself King Randolph. 
Why, he is a scoundrel to have asked 
you, trapped you!” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed quickly. “He 
is not that!” But she felt that she could 
not tell him, or any one, of the nature 
of Randolph’s proposal to her, or of 
his words about himself as he had knelt 
with his face pressed against her hands. 

“He is Luther Tribley. Wade Seton 
had heard his history. He used the 
name for one of his characters pur- 
posely and he wound into the rdle of 
Davis some of Luther’s story, but not 
the crucial thing.” 

“Do you mean that King shot Wade?” 
she asked, paling a little, but going fear- 
lessly to the point. 

The bell rang sharply. 

“Who is that?” Raine asked. 

They heard Theodore open the door 
and, immediately afterward, Randolph’s 
voice. 

“T left word for him with the elevator 





boy that I was coming here,” Justine 
explained. 
“That is unfortunate,” said Raine. 


Then he called to Theodore: ‘Show 
Mr. Randolph in.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“What are you doing in this barbaric 
den?” Randolph asked, as he entered. 
“Has Raine tapped one of his war drums 
for you?” He shook hands first with 
Justine, then with Raine. “White had 
an old Inca’s drum that used to give me 
spinal shivers.” 

“King, you look tired,” Justine said 
gently. His face was pallid, his eyes 
were underlined with heavy shadows. 

“Enthusiasm!” he declared. “I wish 
you, and Raine, too, had been along. 
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That Poughkeepsie painter can paint; 
he is an artist. You say you have been 
in the Unakas, Raine?” Raine nodded. 
“Then you would have been in them 
again to-day. Trails that make you say, 
‘Those are my trails, the stones of them 
have crunched under my feet,’ and 
streams that come rippling to you as the 
first you ever waded in. And the moun- 
tain laurel—the poetry and eager pas- 
sion of springtime—sweeping upward 
toward the deep blue distance that waits 
where the trail ends on the brink of a 
gorge, waits as tragedy waits for life.” 

Justine, thinking of what Raine had 
told her, guessed that King’s memories 
of his own disgrace in those mountain 
scenes, whatever its cause, had made 
the pictures a tragic experience to him 
even while his artistic sense was cap- 
tured by their beauty. Again she felt, 
as on the night of the murder, that 
Randolph’s capacity for emotion was 
unsafe for him unless he were given 
work great enough to utilize all of it. 
She noticed Theodore glancing covertly 
at Randolph as he went to the glass 
doors, which stood wide open, closed 
one and drew the other ajar and pulled 
across the panes the beaded Indian 
work that served for curtains. 

“T do love to watch Bob absorbing 
atmosphere for a production,” Randolph 
went on. “He plunges into it like a 
hunting dog after ducks. He drips with 
it like a fat man in summer.” He stood 
by the chimney piece and Justine saw 
that he was gripping it as if for support. 

“Shouldn’t we go now?” she said 
spontaneously, willing to postpone the 
rest of Raine’s revelations in order to 
save the man, who was suffering acute- 
ly, from words that might lacerate him 
more. King stepped toward her quickly. 

“I’m dog tired,” he said to Raine, 
apologetically. 

Raine’s face hardened. 

“You can’t go now,” he said. 

Randolph wheeled and stared at him. 

“Your engagement was announced to- 
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day,” Raine went on. “It must be de- 
nied. You and I know why, Randolph.” 

“What do you mean?” Randolph’s 
voice was husky. His hand swept up 
to his throat, his muscles tautened. 
“Don’t you know a denial now would 
be ruinous? Can’t you understand that 
for her name—she must—— I wll 
marry her!” He choked over his words. 

To Justine it seemed as if he tried 
to shake them from his throat with his 
hand.. His eyes burned across the broad 
desk at Raine. The breeze from the 
window stirred the clippings on it. Raine 
put a paper weight over them, He stood 
up, pushing his chair back. He was 


window and he turned his face 
night air which blew in directly 
The black sky and the damp 
luded rain. He noted these things 


near the 
to the 
upon him. 
air pre 
as he sought a moment’s respite from 
task before him. 

“Will you tell | all I tell her? 


lll YO teli her, or sh 


tasteful 





must know it—Trible 

With a hoarse, strang cry Ran- 
| pressing his hands on the desk, 
v nd, as Raine instinc- 
tartes ick, Randolph hurled 
at him with both hands out, 

f i bod 
| sharp crack of a shot came 
h the open window. Randolph’s 
ruck harmlessly against Raine’s 
ders, he swayed, dropped to his 
ll over on his side Raine, who 
hocked into stillness, sprang 
he »ver him and raised him. 
\s J e flu the glass door wide 
( out there was a second shot 
nething pitched off the railing of 
escape, outward and down to 

lle \ I W 
\nna,” Randolph muttered, and 
tine, he face as white as chalk, 
wiftly around the desk and looked 
low1 at Rand ph. She clutched 


Raine’s shoulde 
She faltered at the 
it King!” 


not 


“Oh, no! Ne 
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“No. But he is hurt. 
Doctor Brewster, the third floor. 
You know him?” He turned to Justine. 
“He is a friend of Randolph.” 
“Who did it?” she demanded. 
“Anna.” 
“Anna?” 


in stupefaction. 


Theodore, get 
on 


she repeated mechanically, 
“Tt couldn’t be. Why 


would Anna shoot King? Where is 
she?” 
“She is dead, inevitably, madam,” 


Theodore said, coming back from the 
telephone stand. “She threw herself to 
the ground below. No one could sur- 
vive that drop.” 

Justine sank down into Raine’s chair, 
trembling. For several minutes she 
could not speak. Then again she asked 
why. 

The rapid entrance of the doctor pre- 
vented Raine from answering her ques- 
tion. 

It was not to be answered for an hour 
more, for insisted on her re- 
turning to her own apartment while he 


or Raine 








and Theodore aided the doctor until the 
arrival of the ambulance. 

“T know you cannot rest until you 
know the whole story,” he said her, 
when at last he came in. He took her 
hands and drew her down on the couch 
beside h im. 

“Will he live?” she asked. 

ab The second shot missed him. 
The first did not hit a vital spot.” 

“Anna?” 

“Her body is being taken care of, 
dear, but I wouldn’t let it be brought 
here. Her death passes for an acci- 
dent. And we have arranged a story 
of accidental shooting about Randolph. 
Even Brewster believes the revolver 
went off while he was handling it. She 
had used his gun. You and I and Theo- 
dore are the only ones who know the 
truth.” 

“Why did she do it? Tell me all of it 
now. I won’t ask any more questions 


till you have finished. 


“Tt dates far back, dear, to the day 
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when Randolph, Luther Tribley, was 
made an outcast because his foster fa- 
ther learned that when the pioneer, Jo- 
seph Tribley, married a second time, he 
brought the bar sinister of the South 
into the family. Another race, besides 
the white and the red, has gone into the 
making of Southern ease and wealth, an 
enslaved race. There was, it seems, a 
dash of the blood of that race in Joseph 
Tribley’s second wife. The facts about 
it are obscure; but there is no doubt 
that it drove Joseph Tribley from his 
home. Luther Tribley, cast out of the 
home and cut out of the fortune he had 
enjoyed, remained for a while in the 
mountains. He had an older sister who 
became devoted to her handsome, cul- 
tured brother and undertook to save 
him from himself. That was Anna 
Perhaps it was Anna who suggested that 
they should leave their prison in the 
mountains and try for a new life away 
from the scandal. A few years later 
he went West; and, in time, he was 
playing at the Alcazar stock theater in 
San Francisco. He took Anna with 
him.” 

“He took her as protection,” Justine 
said. Her eyes kindled and filled. “Oh, 
I can see it so clearly now.” 

“What do you mean, dear?” 

“He knew how dangerously strong 
his emotions were, and how he respond- 
ed to beauty. I have seen him feasting 
his eyes on the charm of my little sister 
as she teased or coquetted with him in 
her innocent way. He had been brought 
up a Virginian, an aristocrat, loathing 
and scorning the thing which he was 
later to learn that he himself was. He 
was resolved not to marry, but he feared 
that his own strength to resist was not 


enough. That was why he took Anna 
—to watch him and to guard him. Oh, 
what a hell he has lived through! Dear 


King! Go on. 

not to interrupt.” 
“When Wade Seton was in the moun- 

tains he must have heard the story. 


I forgot my promise 
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Randolph has played through the South 
and there are people who know that he 
is Luther Tribley. I wonder why he 
risked going there.” 

“He had to. An actor with no money 
who is just beginning, must take 
whatever job is offered and go wherever 
the campany is booked, or cease to act. 
I can see how he had to take that chance, 
perilous as it was.” 

“Wade Seton had used the name of 
Tribley in his play and Randolph had 
seen the script on Jamieson’s desk. It 
may be that Seton had written some per- 
sonal note implicating Randolph on the 
page that was later torn away. The two 
men were not friendly. They were 
jealous of your sister’s favor.” 

She looked at him, astonished, and 
for her sake he hastened to say: 


100, 


“It was doubtless no more on het 
part than the gayety of youth. And 


on Randolph’s part perhaps no more 
than that intense emotional response to 
beauty, which you speak of.. On Satur- 
day night, a little before eleven, Theo- 
dore and I were standing at my window 
and we saw Wade Seton mount the fire 
escape to your window. Wait! You 
promised to listen. Some one let him 
in and turned on the light. Now, re- 
member all that I knew about all of you 
and do not blame me for prying. | 
had_ believed, naturally, what I had 
heard; namely, that Seton was in love 
with you; and I wondered who was let- 
ting him in by the window for I knew 
you were not yet in from the theater 


Presently I went down the stairs, 
switching out the stair lights. I can 
move swiftly and quietly. Randolph, 


deeply agitated and muttering to him- 
self, plunged up the stairs to your door, 
touched the bell and was admitted by 
Anna. Anna, afraid of his mood and 
of danger to him, ran down the hall 
ahead of him as soon as she had opened 
the door. He flung the door wide and 
strode after her, leaving the door to 
close of itself, as we generally do with 
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these self-locking doors. I stepped in 
after him and into the dark kitchenette, 
where | held the door open and lis- 
tened,”’ 

He paused, trying to arrange the 
threads of the story so that he need not 
tell her that Ruby had left her pro- 
spective husband sitting in his car below 
while she snatched a last scene of the- 
atrical emotion from the two men whom 
she had played with until they were 
mad; and that Randolph’s premature 
appearance, before Wade had left, had 
precipitated a violent struggle from 
which Ruby had _ fled to rejoin 
Leonard Terry for the supper party 
and her happy week-end, leaving Fate 
to work its will with the lovers she had 
discarded, 

“What did you hear?” she asked, 
nervously impatient at his hesitation. 

“T heard Seton call Randolph a name 
and I heard a cry from Anna; and from 
the noise I guessed that the two men 
had grappled. Anna kept calling to 
Randolph and the breathless tensity of 
her voice told me that she was exerting 
all her strength to pull his hands away 
from Seton’s throat. She succeeded 
presently and I heard her soothing him; 
it was not a little like the wise tamer 
and the wild beast. In a little while I 
heard them coming down the hall. She 
was talking to him of his career, how he 
must not endanger it; and he answered 
that he would have no career, and that 
only death would be left for him, if 
Wade Seton told what he knew. She 
assured him that Seton would not tell, 
that she would induce him to be silent. 

““Go downstairs till I call you,’ she 
said. ‘And trust me. Don’t I always 
keep you out of trouble?’ So he went. 
Anna stepped into her own room for a 
moment and came out again, with a 
wide woolen scarf over her shoulders 
and her hands under the ends of it. I 
heard her low, even voice talking to 
Seton, the sound of the windows being 
pushed together and locked, and the 
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jingling scrape of the curtain rings as 
she jerked them along the rod. She was 
still talking, with those low, even, flat 
tones of hers, when I heard the shot. 

“She had given Seton no warning; 
but, having shut in the scene from any 
possible observation, had turned round 
from adjusting the curtains and killed 
him where he sat. She had promised 
Randolph that Seton would not tell and 
she had kept her promise.” 

“Oh!” Justine breathed, with a little 
shudder. 

“It took her about half an hour to 
think up the burglar plot and to turn 
the rooms upside down, and, I suppose, 
to hide your pearls.” 

Justine said nothing. She guessed 
now that Anna knew Ruby had taken 
them and had merely made use of the 
fact as a desperate expedient, trusting 
that Ruby would hide them and be silent 
about them in order to keep her name 
out of the scandal. 

“Anna knew your real name, of 
course, because your sister’s is the same. 
At some time or other she had seen that 
letter from your father or heard you 
telling your sister about it.” 

“Yes.” 

“She took it because of that scrawled 
map which might point, not to treasure, 
but to Randolph’s secret. She came 
down the hall at last and went out at 
the front door. I knew she had gone 
to inform Randolph. I went into the 
living room and looked at Seton’s body, 
and at the evidences of search. I went 
too, into the bedrom and noted the thor- 
oughness with which she had staged 
the burglary. She had overdone it, of 
course; for, while she was singularly 
intelligent for a woman of her class, 
she was capable of errors in her plans. 
So much so that the disheveled condi- 
tion of your bed alarmed me. I won- 
dered if Seton had seen you at the the- 
ater that evening and already told you 
about Randolph; and, if so, whether 
Anna knew of it? If she did, were you 
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- 


to die that night, before you could tell 
Randolph’s secret, by some instrument 


of death placed in your bed? So I 
searched it thoroughly, clothes, mat- 
tress, springs, and all. And in doing 
so, I lost my cuff button, but I didn’t 
notice that it was gone until I was back 
in my own studio and looked myself 
over to see if there were any telltale 
signs such as lint and so forth.” 

“I found it between the lace and silk 
of my counterpane. Did you take 
Wade's cuff buttons?” 

“No. I can only guess that Wade, 
in his romantic enthusiasm about his 
play, had procured a piece of the stone 
and had it made into buttons. Since the 
mica mine has changed that neighbor- 
hood and brought many people to it, 
some of the inhabitants are selling sou- 
venirs of various sorts to visitors and 
reviving all the old legends. That stone 
is common in the gorge. I can think 
of no other reason why Anna should 
have removed his cuff links.” 

“When I look back on that night and 
remember how both Anna and King 
behaved, I could swear now that they 
had known nothing about it.” 

“Anna had had years of watching and 
planning to meet any emergency that 
might threaten Randolph; and she had 
the stoic self-control of the mountain 
women. And Randolph was acting, not 
for money and applause, but for some- 
thing more precious than life.” 

“What a talent he has!” she ex- 
claimed. And he saw that her thought 
had flown from Randolph in her studio 
to Randolph in the theater. He smiled. 
Her utter freedom from professional 
jealousy and her largeness of heart were 
new and rich discoveries to him. 

“T don’t quite understand Anna’s mo- 
tive for trying to kill Randolph,” Raine 
said presently. “Her killing of Wade 


to protect Randolph is much clearer to 
me.” 
“T think I understand it, remember- 


ing what she said to me this morning 
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about him. You see, he had had no op- 
portunity to tell her what he had done 
and why—that he had only offered me 
his name to protect mine, in a passion 
of remorse for what had happened. And 
she thought that he had foresworn his 
code. She knew what the nobler man 
in him wanted. So she tried to serve 
him in the only way left to her. Then, 
having nothing to live for, she——” 

Justine burst into tears. She sprang 
up and began pacing the room. 

“I don’t believe a word of it!” she 
cried out. “Who actually knows wheth- 
er it is true or not? Nobody. Malice 
or idle gossipy supposition starts many 
a tale like that. And often there is no 
way of positively disproving it, because 
no absolute disproof exists. That is 
why the law compels the prosecutor to 
prove guilt, instead of compelling the 
accused to prove innocence. Tangible 
proof of innocence may be im- 
possible to get. There is not a visible 
trace of—not a trace in either of them! 
That thing has been said, lyingly, of 
many a man and woman. And, among 
Southerners, with their horror of it, it 
is enough that it has been insinuated 
about any person to put that person un- 
der a cloud for all time. Insinuation 
is proof enough for people in that state 
of mind; at once they will begin to be- 
lieve they see all the earmarks. Before 
the week is out one more life has been 
ruined by an ounce of gossip, to start 
with, and a ton of imagination. Do 
you know of any positive proof in this 
case?” 

“No,” he said slowly. 
that I don’t.” 

“You see. And yet you have dug 
into their past more thoroughly than 
any one else! I’m not an ethnologist 
and archeologist. I’m only an artist. 
My research is not into caves and tra- 
ditions, but into human character and 
motive, into the kinds and qualities of 
intelligence and emotion. To separate 
the high from the low is my way of di- 


“It is a fact 


















viding truth from falsehood. And I'll 
say it is better than your trowels and 
microscopes and village gossips! How 
can you possibly judge whether a tale 
is true or not unless you first under- 
stand the character, the type of mind, of 
the man who set it going? 
“T will tell you, by the proportions of 
both human kindliness and logic there 
are in a man, whether it is safe to be- 
lieve his tales. Mind you, it doesn’t 
make any difference to me whether it is 
true or not. King Randolph is a gen- 
ius. I’m not a genius, but I am an art- 
ist. I appreciate genius and I under- 
stand it. Conventional standards are 
unimportant to us, because they are of 
no use to us. I did not say moral stand- 
ards, I said conventional. Thank God, 
there is a different world, the realm of 
art, where the man of talent can enter 
and wing his way to beauty and achieve- 
ment unfettered by mere flesh.” 
She sat down beside him again and 
told him the whole story of Randolph’s 
proposal. 
a “Think of him, the fight he has 
made!” she pleaded passionately. “You 
say that as a young man of twenty he 
was a gambler and a drunkard. King 
seldom touches liquor, seldom even 
nokes. He overcame his habits for 

















ie sake of his work. He has perfected 


his art in the fires of such torture as 


we can only dimly imagine. Most men 
would have gone down. His whole life, 
in and out of the theater, his quixotic 
valry, his superhuman stanchness to 
a sacrificial code, all these combine to 
repudiate that old gossip. Ancient Che- 
kee and Virginian pioneer bloods, yes, 

r his whole character and career show 

“Tt is not scientific of me to let you 
sway me, but you are tremendously 
mnvincing. With your spiritual vi- 
ion you may indeed see more truly than 
I with my microscope. Though I don’t 
look at rumors through a microscope,” 
he answered, smiling. 


Children 
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“You should!” she retorted. “Of 
course, King is violent at times and not 
cnly because he is a mountain man. 
There has been the urge of creative 
genius in him rending him because he 
had to feed it on piffle when it was 
hungering for power. I am going to 
see Bob to-morrow and offer to put 
some of my own money into a produc- 
tion of ‘Othello.’ I don’t care if I lose 
it all.” 

Raine put his arm about her and 
turned her to him. As she met his eyes, 
her own were suddenly drowned in 
warm light, a blush suffused her face 
as if a rose had been passed across it. 
He held her so, looking into her eyes, 
until he felt her faint movement toward 
him and her hands touch his coat. He 
drew her close and kissed her. 

“T knew it was going to be you,” she 
said simply, ‘“‘after you had left the 
theater on Saturday night. I have ar- 
gued against it and denied it, because 
I didn’t think I wanted it to be true. 
But I knew, too, that arguments and 


denials were no use. For when I have 





those flashes of just knowing things 
well, they are always true.” 

\ little later she was talking again of 
Randolph. 

“For one thing,” she said, “I don’t 
believe in Wade’s play. The atmos- 
phere, the novelty of it in the theater, 


and the legendary stuff, have caught Bob 


temporarily, because he loves that kind 
of thing. But these aren’t enough. The 
acting parts are not there. The lines 


don’t speak. I am going to discourage 
him about it all I can. And when I en- 
courage him about ‘Othello’ with my 
check book he will begin to enthuse.” 

“We'll use my check book,” Raine 
said. 

“Tt will be wonderful if you are re- 
ally going to enjoy plunging into the 
theater gamble with me,” she mused 
contentedly. “I’m not going to rest 


until we dig up something to disprove 
that story. If it is the last thing I ever 
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do, | am going to set that poor man, 
that genius, free from the misery of 
believing himself an outcast from all 
wholesome, human happiness.” 

She put her face up to him and her 
arms about his neck. 

“I am so happy. I want him to be,” 
she added. Suddenly she laughed. “TI 
wonder what the papers and Cora and 
Bob and the prolific Grundy family will 
think now? Probably they will hand 
down a tradition that you shot King on 
my account, or that he shot himself be- 
cause wanton Justine Lucy had thrown 
him over. I'll bet you anything from 
peanuts to pearls that’s what they'll all 
say! What a goose I was ever to think 
their chatter mattered!” 

One afternoon several weeks later she 
told Raine that he could not dine with 
her or see her until ten. 

“T have some reconstruction work to 
do. You know I sent King flowers 
every day to the hospital and that he 
wouldn’t see me even when he was con- 
valescing. He is going about now, and 
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it is time for me to take my hatchet 
and break into that stone cave of pride 
and shame in which he is hiding, for his 
own good.” 

She called Randolph’s number and he 
answered the signal himself. 

“Oh, King,” she said cheerily, ‘‘this 
is Justine. How are you?” 

“I—I am better, thank you’’—his 
voice shook—‘‘you have been so kind, 
Miss Lucy——” The faltering tones 
grew more husky, and ceased. 

“King, I called to ask your opinion 
of something.” She winced at the suf- 
fering she divined. 

“If I can assist—do anything——” 

“You can. This is what I want your 
opinion about: Can I get the greatest 
American actor to take me out to dinner 
to-night?” She heard a sound, but no 
words. “Can I, King?” 

After a moment’s pause, his answer 
came in the mellow voice and the soft, 
flattering inflections of the Virginian 
cavalier of her former acquaintance. 

“Tf you will honor me—Justine.” 


OT since the days when the Empress Eugénie delighted the merchants of 
France by her discriminating taste in dress have gloves played so impor- 

tant a part in fashion as they do to-day. The very latest things in gloves are 
the jeweled mitts to match one’s necklaces or the jeweled trimming of one’s 
evening gown. These mitts are not like those demure long ones of our grand- 
mothers’ day, but rather resemble the gauntlets of the medieval knight. They 
terminate abruptly at the wrist and many have long jeweled loops which hang 
from the glove itself. They are worn with sleeveless gowns, and the fact that 
very short gloves make the hands seem large does not perturb madame. The 


effect is smart—and that is enough. 


a) 


HE wife of Prince Andrew of Russia, nephew of the Romanoffs, has re- 
cently given up society teas and luncheons, and gone to work in a London 
modiste’s shop for the purpose of helping the depleted state of the family 
exchequer. And doubtless her presence in the shop has brought the élite of 
London to its doors—what woman wouldn’t pay extravagantly for the honor 
of having her gown designed by a princess? 


. 


LLEN TERRY, the great English actress, has a most unique and interesting 
hobby—which could only be pursued in England or among the English, 
however—that of collecting the monocles of celebrities. One wonders whether 


eyeglasses can express the characteristics of their owners—and how. 
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AY LAMAR named him that at 
noon, when she had known him 
ten minutes. 

She and he—could any story begin 
hetter ?’—were joy-riding about the Ha- 
waiian Islands, at the time, with one 
of those congressional commissions 
which remind one so quaintly of Jason 
and his gold-fleecing Argonauts. 

“Miss Lamar, meet Mr. Mayfield!” 
Thus a kindly old soul in a black-felt 
hat, baggy trousers, and the statesman- 
\mericanus cast of feature, employing 
pleasantly the idiom of our less dog- 
rish districts. 

ay lifted her lashes, no inconsider- 
able feat in view of the length and 
(,od-given wave of them, stared a mo- 
ment out of inscrutable, violet eyes, 
tipped up one corner of a delicately 
carmined and somewhat reckless mouth, 
and spoke—her softest Bayou Sara 
drawl: 

“How do you do, Mr. sMayfiel’? I 
shall never be able to remember that 
name!” 

“The other part of it is Alan,” May- 
field suggested, without bias, but equally 
without personal preference in the mat- 
ter. 

Fay looked at him critically. Her 
first thought was that she had never 
seen quite so sensitively beautiful a 
mouth in a man’s face. Young, of 
That might be half of it— 
couldn’t be all. Fay looked first at men’s 
mouths, from instinct and habit. Eyes, 
now, mattered less. One merely closed 
a lens somewhere inside, and nothing 
got through. Not but what this one’s 


course. 
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gi The Angel Lamb 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Author of “The Vamp,” “Above Rubies,” etc. 


eyes drew her, rather—gray and cool 
and clean, with a laugh in ’em., Youth 
again. 

“Eh, mon Dieu!” said Fay to her- 
self. “But how almost ri-di-cu-lously 
clean they are! I have never before 
seen eyes so clean. Where has he been 
all his life?” 

Baggy Trousers, unconsciously oblig- 
ing, supplied the necessary informa- 
tion: 

“Mr. Mayfield is secretary to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. That ought to 
be an interesting job, Mr. Mayfield.” 

“Very interesting, indeed, Mr. Sher- 
wood.” 

“Now, Miss Lamar, here, is the niece 
of Congressman Labadie of Louisiana.” 

Mayfield nodded, smiling. 

Young, perhaps, but there was a sure- 
ness about him, without conceit, a kind 
of definite poise, that Fay couldn’t in- 
stantly place. And she was used to 
placing men, at once. She knew men 
from every angle of the field. She 
played ’em, generally speaking, up to 
the edge, but not over. A cool spot in 
the top of her silky, black head, perhaps. 
Noblesse oblige—perhaps, again! Per- 
haps, merely, the man hadn’t yet come 
along who could take her off her two 
exceedingly charming little feet. Wait- 
ing for him, she fluttered iridescent 
wings in whatever sunshine offered. If 
those wings sometimes suffered a bit at 
the edges, if a bit of bloom remained, 
one time or another, on dinner coat or 
mess jacket, with which they had come 
into brief, if vivid, contact—you couldn't 
have told it to look at her. Delicate as 
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Sévres, frail as a scarlet poppy, exotic 
as a lunar rainbow, she took chances 
daily with the laws of God and 
man, yet landed _ persistently on 
her unmuddied little toes, like the cat 
that walked in the wild, wet woods— 
and other cats. 

Now she stood with one hand in the 
pocket of her smart, white-flannel skirt 
—smartness was part of her vers Isbre 
creed—tugged the soft black hat, that 
so cleverly accentuated her sheer black 
sweater and open-throated white blouse, 
lower over a thoroughly sophisticated 


water wave, and regarded Mayfield 
musingly. 

Little Billee? Not exactly. Galahad? 
That was more like it, still——— She said 


aloud, with caressing impudenrce: 

“I’m going to call you the ‘Angel 
Lamb.’ Do you care?” 

He flushed; he actually flushed dark 
red under a clear, sunburned skin. 

“Ah, c’est exquis!” cried Fay wicked- 
ly. “Do it again!” 

Baggy Trousers, fortunately for the 
freedom of everybody’s emotions, had 
moved on. 

“Well, anyhow, it shows I care,” 
Mayfield, laughing. 


said 


“T can see you are going to be good,” 
said Fay, coolly appraising. 

“What do you mean by that?” he in- 
quired frankly. 

But she wouldn’t tell him. 

Instead, she asked suddenly: 

“Where are we?” 

It was the opening day of the Maui 
County Fair, which, except in excelling 
anything else of the kind by several 
million miles, is much as other fairs, 
and upon direct, personal investigation 
it now appeared that Fay and Mayfield 
were standing before the stall of a large 
and meticulously groomed lady pig, red- 
brown in color, not absolutely guiltless 
of a certain red-brownness of atmos- 
phere. 

“Cré misére!”’ cried Fay, laughing. 
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“What a background for the beginning 
of a romance! Let’s go!” 

They did. 

They wandered off between mush- 
room tents—brown-smudged against a 
gorgeous, blue sky—where pinned-back 
flaps disclosed, in seductive glimpses, 
red-skirted, brass-earringed gypsies 
reading palms, wild men sitting behind 
bars nibbling soup bones, with horrid 
noises, hula girls amiably writhing in 
“interpretative hulas’” that somehow 
bore a curious resemblance to other 
hulas which one usually at least pre- 
tended were not interpretative. 

The dust went with them, drifting 
up in coppery mists from the touch of 
many feet, shrouding many 
They heard the raucous, wooing bellow 


noises. 


of the gentleman who had a knife 
thrower in his tent. 
“On-ly ten cents. Two-o nick-els. 


Only a—di-i-me!” 

Off to one side the high, sugary ca- 
dence of the carousel whined out tunes 
of yesteryear, in competition with the 
crackle and plop of the shooting gal- 
lery, the wheeze of an aged fiddle, and 
the beat of an aged and shameless drum, 
before the snake dancer’s shelter. 

And the cumbered air there 
drifted also the smell of hot roasting 
peanuts, wienies crammed between sog- 
gy, brown rolls, oranges, pineapples, 
whatever it is that makes pink lemonade, 
cheap, domestic perfumes—and another 
perfume which is neither purely French, 
American, nor Turkish, that of warm 
and restless humanity. 

“Ugh! Take me away. I loathe peo- 
ple together, like this!” said Fay, look- 
ing a little like Marie Antoinette on her 
way to the guillotine. 

He took her away to the Flower 
Show, which was in a long, cool, mossy 
place with all the hibiscus in the world 


down 


making lovely faces at each other 
through a windless quiet. Orchids, too, 
mauve and neurotic, long, prodigal 


sprays of them. 














“New York,” said Fay, touching one 
with the tip of her finger, “and Fifth 
Avenue; tea time and the Rose Room. 
Like to dance, Angel Lamb?” , 

She couldn’t tell if he jumped or not. 

The eyes he turned on her were so 
outrageously clear, grayer than rain on 
the sea, smiling—with a question. 

“I’m not much good at it,” he said 
quickly. 

“H’m! What a shame!” said Fay. 
“It’s half my life.” 

She poised before a swirl of purple- 
red fuchsias, dipped and flitted like a 
humming bird to a pot of baby roses. 

“Flowers,” she told him, fluttering 
her lashes with exaggerated intensity, 
“make me just a little drunk. Flowers 
and music and poetry—when it rhymes. 
\re you laughing at me?” 

“With you,” he corrected gently. 

“Only I wasn’t laughing,” said Fay. 

She faced about with her back to a 
jar of shell-pink armeria, which is rare 
even in the Islands and more delicate 
lan most Sunrises. 

“Weren’t we with any one else?” she 
suggested vaguely. 

“YW he n?” 

“When—when we met?” 


ooked a little vague, himself. 
1 


“Oh—I’d been talking to Miss 
Pretty Vera with the critical smile?” 
Ile admitted the description without 
1estio1 
S drifted on with somebody else, 
T ] 9 
elieve 
‘With Anthony, from the submarines. 
iw them go. tag lay added care- 


ully, “was with my uncle.” 

“Should you like me to find him for 
ul 
She looked up at him—a queerly long 
e—shook her head, and smiled. 

I don’t insist.’ 

“Why can’t we just play around to- 
ether sr 


” 


“T suppose we could. 
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“Unless I’m boring you, Miss La- 
mar ?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“Then, don’t let’s bother with the 
rest!” 

So they didn’t. 

They left the Flower Show after a 
bit and proceeded dutifully to the agri- 
cultural exhibit; shunned the live stock, 
but lingered over the cafeteria where a 
spirit in their feet eventually led them. 

Over beans and ham _ sandwiches, 
steaming coffee and doughnuts, they 
sketched their respective pasts. Miss 
Chase and Anthony watched them 
knowledgeably from seats a bit farther 
on, 

“How old are you? Non-non-non! 
Don’t tell me!” said Fay. “Why spoil 
the day? You look so—how do say? 
—straightforward—that will do, Angel 
Lamb, although it isn’t exactly what you 
do look, either—that I’m half afraid of 
you now. What have you done with my 
book? Have I lost it again?” 

She had been carrying about all morn- 
ing a dark-green volume with a bit of 


silver lace for a highly feminine marker. 
Once she had left it by the fuchsias 


and once before a pyramid of pineap- 
ples. Both times Mayfield had had to 
go back for it. He produced it now 
from the rough bench beside him. 

‘T’ve got it. Don’t worry. Are you 
o fond of it—or what?” 

‘Al aucnt! 1 adore it. Haven't 
ou read it?” 

He frowned down at it thoughtfully. 

**VWery Heaven.’ I seem to have 
seen a review, or something. Is it 
good : 


‘A review! It’s been desperately re- 
viewed. I'll lend you my copy, shall 
I?” She put a finger to her mouth, bit 
it reflectively, changed all at once. “Non- 
non-non! I won't. I don’t want you to 
read it!” 

“Why? Or don’t you want me to 
know that?” His smile made Fay think 
of a little boy in a wide, white collar, 
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of trees showing green through April 


rains. She shook her head willfully. 

“Oh, it’s clever, even brilliant, but it 
knows too much. Like Vera and Bob 
Anthony—and me. Like all of us, now- 
adays! But not like you.” 

“How do you know I’m different?” 
he asked, flushing again. 

“Because I know men, if I know any- 
thing.” 

“You're young, yourself.” 

“Young as the Sphinx, just about. 
Nevertheless, you won’t read it if I ask 
you not to, will your” Her long lashes 
waved like the tail of a Persian kitten. 

“T don’t read much fiction, any- 
how,” Mayfield said courteously. “Of 
course——” 

“This isn’t just fiction,’ Fay told him, 
swirling the spoon in her coffee. “It’s 
frissons pinned to the wall, and pulled 
apart to see what makes ’em go, by a 
hand without a shake in it. It’s youth 
sticking a thermometer into its own 
pretty fire. Bien! Don’t let’s talk 
about it any more, only, don’t lose it! 

3ecause I haven’t quite finished it yet, 
and, me, I like that sort of thing! I was 
reading it on deck this morning and for- 
got to put it down when my uncle called 
me.” 

“T don’t believe I’ve met your uncle.” 

“He isn’t at all important. Don’t 
let’s talk about him, either. Let’s just 
talk about you and me.” 

“Why not just about you?” he sug- 
gested with a touch of shyness that Fay 
found distinctly endearing. She flick- 
ered a sidewise glance at his profile, 
turned to answer a downtable remark 
of Anthony’s, thinking meanwhile of the 
man beside her. He was clean as a 
girl’s first dream ; Galahad—that was it! 
Uncannily clean. What life wouldn’t do 
to a look and a smile like that! 

“What are you .being so wistful 
about?” asked Mayfield, close to her 
ear. 

“Was I?” Fay displayed the pleased, 
mysterious smile of the woman-heing- 
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watched, then flipped up the mask with 
a willful chuckle. “Beans! I hate ’em. 
Haven’t you nearly finished? Greedy 
person, you are! Let’s go out and walk 
around in the dust again.” 

They went. They walked aimless 
miles in and out of various exhibits, lin- 
gering with intelligent expressions be- 
fore things they never saw, accepting 
with polite attention detailed explana- 
tions from hospitable strangers, of 
whom, for the most part, they were 
only just conscious. 

When it was two o’clock or there- 
abouts, they proceeded in a kind of 
lotus-eating dream to the grand stand 
and sat through the races, rather close 
together, vaguely stirred, as if by thun- 
der in the air, yet making, all the time, 
the slenderest of casual conversation. 

“T like horses, don’t you? There used 
to be wonderful races in New Orleans 
when I was a little girl. Then the world 
went good.” 

“Were you born in New Orleans?” 

“No, but I went to school there. Sa- 
cred Heart Convent—high, gray walls; 
street cars going by, outside; sisters in 
long, black veils.” 

“You don’t suggest a convent in the 
least.” 

Fay trailed a wicked little look across 
the straightness of his gaze, and 
laughed. 

“Don’t I, Angel Lamb? Well, mo¢ 
qui vous parle, 1 spent four years in the 
Sacred Heart Convent. It may be why 
I love the world so. Where did you go 
to school—and when?” 

He told her. She did sums on her 
restless, white fingers. 

“Why, then you aren’t really younger 
than I am. I thought of course you 
were. We must be just about the same 
age. Non-non-non! Don’t tell me! 1 
hate knowing things. Shall we bet on 
this race? That gray horse has my 
color.” 

The gray horse bore a spiderish jockey 
in violet silks. 






































“The color of mystery,” said Mayfield 
musingly. 

“Mais enfin! Why not?” said Fay. 
“But, of course, you would have ex- 
pected me to have a pink soul.” 

He looked at her with that little air 
of courteous reserve which was already 
faintly calling her, like music heard a 
long way off. His eyes rested upon her 
face, like a touch without offense. 

“No,” he said slowly. He had a de- 
lightful voice, cool and quiet, unexpect- 
edly deep, with a note somewhere that 
wanted answering. “I think violet’s 
right, somehow. It’s a sweet soul.” 

“How do you know?” said Fay 
weakly. 

“T don’t—altogether. I wish I did.” 

“Oh, you are going to be good!” she 
assured him, with a gallant rally of her 
accustomed forces. She kept wanting 
to leave off the mask altogether with 
him. Only, of course, it couldn’t be 
done. He couldn’t possibly be as real, 
as close to the finer side of things, as 
he looked. People weren't in this day. 

He was like somebody out of a book, 
or a picture, and yet—he hadn’t left her 
for a moment since Trousers 
brought them together. If Fay knew 
men, and Fay knew men if she knew 
anything—he was reacting to her, as she 
was reacting to him. The old urge was 
awake in him, as in her; whatever it is 
that links the sea and the moon, breaks 
blossoming out of bare, dark boughs at 

\pril’s first mocking whistle. 

In common with most of her genera- 
tion, Fay knew what she felt, and why, 
when she felt it. But that didn’t make 
the feeling any less poignant, sharp- 
ened it, rather, like walking into the sun 
with your eyes open for its blinding 
rays. 

“T’ll give you two to one on the vio- 
let,” said Mayfield. 

Then Anthony and Vera came by 
and dropped into seats just above them. 
Anthony was a slim, dark chap, with 
controlled brown eyes under level 
4—Ains 
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brows, shining, dark hair brushed 
sternly back from each side of a part- 
ing that followed the line of his slightly 
arrogant nose. He had an engaging 
grin and the usual navy grooming, a 
matter of ‘businesslike flawlessness. It 
was generally known on the S. S. Maura, 
in which the commission was, so to 
speak, taking its walks abroad, that An- 
thony and Vera were engaged. She 
accompanied her father, one of the few 
really big men of the party. An- 
thony’s submarine lay in the Kahului 
harbor, escort, official and otherwise. 

Vera had an air of delicate detach- 
ment. She walked in an aura of soli- 
taires assured. She was, as Fay had 
said, uncommonly pretty, but her smile 
had a critical twist. 

“Hel-lo, Fay!” she said pleasantly. 
“"Lo, Mr. Mayfield! Isn't the fair 
simply priceless? May we sit down 
here? Or do we intrude?” 

“Tais-toi!” murmured Fay, a trifle 
overlanguidly. 

Mayfield only smiled. 

Anthony, dropping down beside his 
lady and leaning forward over the two 
in front, came abruptly to the object of 
the visit. 

“T say, we've got a party started for 
to-night. Want to come in on it?” 

Fay’s languor fled sharply. Her big 
eyes widened. 

“Where?” 

“Town Hall. We'll have music from 
the ship after the show in the grand 
stand; we’ve got a good crowd. How 
about it?” 

“Fine!” said Mayfield briefly. 

“Oh, luscious!” cried Fay. Her eyes 
began to shine. She flushed and spar- 
kled. 

“Met us in front of the hall directly 
after the show,” Vera explained. “You 
see, after all this formal stuff, all the 
after-dinner patriotism and. what not 
we , 

“We feel,” said Anthony cheerfully, 
“that we deserve a party, a real party, 
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a red-and-white-and-blue, star-spangled, 
sun-spotted party of our own, what?” 

“Absolument!” said Fay. 

“Dress?” asked Mayfield. 

Anthony registered profound horror. 

“Great heavens, man, no! It 
that kind of a party!” 

ay murmured sweetly: 

“It sounds perfectly all right to me.” 

“Then be there on time, won’t you?” 
begged Vera. 


“A little before, if anything, dear,” 
said Fay. 

“And don’t say anything 
else about it. We aren't 
ah- 

“Backbone of the country,” 
Anthony. ‘Merely the heads.” 

“And 0b !”’ 

ee, Fay 
“Heels desired,” said 
rather diffidently. 

“And hands—to be 


to any one 


supplied 


hearts, 
little 
also 


Mayfield 


used in an emer- 





gency said Fay. She laughed on her 
curiou little three scale like a 
rather outrageous t ! 

Well, that’s that!” said Vera 


The band crashed into “Oh, Me! Oh, 


1 oe ‘ 1 act 
nd then, in a cloud of 


“tL gave you two to one against hi 
aan . sale | . | » @ . . 
said Mayfield, leaning set inswet 


her. 


Dollars? Quick!’ 
\\ } atever ¥ 1 ] a 
VT ke t five had 
: l vou re raz ! , t lled 
down through the eddying out yf the 


” Which 


Maui at 


is the motto of the Island o 
| means, modestly enough, 1 ne 


hicher 
uigher. 


She clenched her small white 
about the board she sat on and 
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on for dear life. Mayfield’s hand wa 
beside hers, the band blared a 
throbbing endearments, round the 
went the horses in 
let silks falling back 


other color under heaven coming up like 


thousand 
track 
a whorl of dust, vio- 

falling back ; every 
a rainbow of demons. 

Whose hand moved? His? Maybe. 
Hers? Beyond a doubt! She slid to 
him, clung to him, clenched her fingers 
in his with the small, exquisite delirium 
of the blaze in a fire opal, and the con- 
tact was like a veiled shower of sparks. 

“Maui Lad, come home! Come home! 
Come on, boy! Maui Lad!” 

Maui Lad did wearily, 
apologetically, fourth in the field. Wor 
than last, ) 
parted on an anticlimax. 

Fay took two cru 


doggedly, 


much wors Their hand 


npled fives out of 
her foolish gold vanity case and thrust 


them into Mayfield’ 


hand. 


“Look here, I’m not going to take it!’ 
he protested earnestly 
“Do you want to insult me?” Fa 
demanded, with the look and to 
: : 


Winterhalter’ Victoria. T! 


melted to an adorable whisper of laugh- 


ter before the tremendous confusion it 
his eves. “Silly! Of cour you're ¢ 
ing to take ' When I bets, I b 
Don’t wor I 1 | 
some, on tl t 

Q] e lose ] er ¢ 1 ] 
with touch tl was 
foam, eyelids dt sx, reckl irle 
mouth tipped at an invitationa Ie 

Maytield i rin 

“Two to e on Madame FP 

“Do u know hing 
Whose rst i 

I haven't ues ‘ 
want to s "\ els to lo you 

“M : id | 
very . i it I cat 
most promise you!’ 

But she wasn’t so sure, way Vv 
the wild, curious heart of } : 
wasn’t so sure, even thet 


It was almost five whe 














back from the races to the Mauri, lying 
at anchor in Kahului harbor, and Fay’s 
vanity held exactly what she had started 
out with. She had won her two fives 
back—no more. There were faint shad- 
ows beneath her eyes, such incredi- 
bly gorgeous eyes for that small, elfish 
face, and her mouth drooped a little. 

While they waited on the dock for the 
launch which bore congressmen and 
their impedimenta, feminine and other- 
wise, to and fro between the Mauri and 
the shore at stated intervals Mayfield 
inquired briefly : 

“Will you let me look after you going 
in to-night ?” 

“Like Red Riding Hood looking after 
the wolf!” thought Fay on an ungov- 
ernable impulse of faintly bitter mirth. 
She smiled up into his eyes. How 
hopelessly frank and clear they were! 
What impossible simplicity ! 

“I wish you would!” she murmured. 
“I'd love it.” 

The launch came alongside; people 
surged upon it. Mayfield helped her 
down, drew her out of the silly crowd- 
i1ig into the emptier stern, put his rain- 
coat down on a coil of rope for her 
to sit on. 

“You, too!” said Fay. They sat to- 
gether, shoulders touching, and watched 
the Mauri getting nearer, a great, red- 


brown hulk against a languidly paling 
sky. 
“Nice day!” said Fay drowsily. 
“Wonderful!” He meant it. What 


odd undertones there were in his voice! 
One almost vibrated to ’em, somehow! 
The way you do toacello. “Funny way 
for me to be feeling,” Fay mused, and 
drew a long breath. “Seventeen-year- 
old stuff, that’s what it is! Que fais-tu 
dans cette galére, Cherisette?” 

She parted from Mayfield at the head 
of the stairs by the ship’s clock. 
“See you after dinner!” 

“T’ll be waiting on deck.” 
“T’ll tell my uncle I’m going 


on a 
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party with Vera, that I'll be a little 
late.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea. 
won't worry.” 

“Oh, won't he?’ 
a gamin grin. 

The trip had not been one of con- 
spicuous quietude for Congressman La- 
badie, so far as his niece was concerned, 
More than once he had tentatively re- 
gretted the impulse which had extended 
the invitation to the daughter of his 
widowed sister. Washington, Bayou 
Sara, and New Orleans offer sufficient 
legs for any triangle. Fay had usually 
been in one place when her uncle was 
in another. Besides which, Uncle Jules 
had not until now had even a fictional 
acquaintance with the jeune fille of the 
moment. Most of his ideas of feminine 
propriety, left over from a youth never 
at its hottest capable of more than par- 
boiling, failed pathetically to apply to 
Fay. 

“Eh, mon Dieu—damn!” he said of 
her in peculiarly helpless moments, and 
made prayerful resolutions as to an- 
other time. 

Before the small, unflattering mirror 
in her cabin Fay tiptoed to look into her 
own eyes with small, smothered sounds 
of exasperation. 

“T look a hag! 


Then he 


thought Fay, with 


I haven’t a thing to 


wear. Milles tonnerres! Why did |! 
ever say I’d go? Dieu! How tired I 
am!” 


Nevertheless, at the end of half an 
hour, bathed, powdered, and otherwise 
refreshed, she pulled a black georgette 
embroidered in silver beads and flat sil- 
ver roses over her charming black heac 
and threw herself a kiss with complete 
reassurance as to her own possibilities. 

Her mouth needed just a bit more 
scarlet, she decided. Where the devil has 
that lip stick gone to? Mascaro? Non- 
non-non-non! One doesn’t need it, any 
how. Then she essayed a brief setting- 
up exercise of the lashes, as a dancer 
waves her legs about, just to be sure of 
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‘em. Did she need more color? 
H’m! Not—this—time. Perhaps, 
after all, this.frock—no, dame! If he 


doesn’t like it, let him run along! But 
he will like it. Oh, Cherisette, he will! 
Fay, are you losing your mind? This 
innocent! This Parsifal! And you! It 
isn’t fair! 

Who cares? Non-non-non-non. I’m 
happy! It’s very funny, but I’m, oh, 
most awfully ‘happy! 

She went down to dinner humming 
an old tune, “The Naughty Waltz,” at 
least two seasons old. ‘Take me in your 
arms again, and waltz, and waltz, and 
waltz!’ Only he said he wasn’t much 
good at it. Never mind. One some- 
times suddenly learned—in music-drunk 
moments. 

Mayfield was waiting on deck after 
dinner. So were Vera and Anthony. 
They all went over the side together. 

“Vera, I told Uncle Jules I was going 
on to a party with you.” 

nt 7% you did!” 


“Yes. He trusts you.” 

“Kitty, kitty! How do you know he 
does?” ; 

“He said so. He said, ‘Bien, I am 


satisfied.’ ” 
Everybody saw Uncle Jules on the in- 
stant, saw his round, red, anxious face, 


heard his plushy, Creole voice. Every- 
body laughed. 
Mayfield said very low at Fay’s 


shoulder: 

“Not tired any more?’ 

She looked up, caught the sweetness 
of the smile that already had an intimate 
significance for her, shook her head, 
whispered, laughing: 

“T’m up on my toes!” 

He answered, equally low: 

“You’re wonderful!” 


’ 


The launch plodded stodgily over to 
shore, discharged her passengers, and 
plodded stodgily back for more. Auto- 


mobiles were waiting with hospitable 
Maui 


drivers at the wheel. Fay and 
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Mayfield lost Vera and Anthony almost 
at once. Vera called back in her clear, 
charming voice: 

“In front of the grand stand after 
the show, remember!” 

More dust, on the night wind, this 
time, more light, more noise; a band 
roaring swankily the same tunes one 
heard in New York, San Francisco, 
Kansas City—San Antonio, Texas. 
Over it all, the soft Hawaiian sky, 
dreaming and waiting, knowing it has 
only to wait, knowing it has only to be 
soft and dark; every star a caress. 
Mountains, way off yonder, like great 
beasts sleeping in a mellow wash of 
moonlight. 

Later Hawaiian singing boys with 
leis about their necks; Hawaiian wom- 
en, stately as princesses with sweeping 
holokus, black hair piled high, flower 
wreaths dripping to their knees; the in- 
evitable hula; once and again, through 
the cry of native guitars, the high, 
cloying, heart-searching tenor of a Ha- 
waiian youth—all this on a platform be- 
fore the grand stand within the generic 
naming of “A Night in Hawaii.” 

There was applause, salvos of it, from 
appreciative congressmen who feel a 
vague, but enjoyable, wickedness in ap- 
proaching thus nearly the lure of the 


tropics. Theirs is the “Oh, Boy” and 
“Some Girl” frame of mind. Keokuk, 
Tucson, and Greenville will hear for 


years of “a hula I saw on Maui,” or 


“one of those native Hawaiian songs, 
couldn’t very well be translated.” 
“You like all this?” asked Fay of 


Mayfield in a small, restless whisper. 

“Well enough. But I’ll be glad when 
we get to the dance,” he answered, shift- 
ing his coat, which he had’ folded behind 
her shoulders, to make a softer place 
for her. 

“T thought 
dance ?” 

“T feel as if I could—to-night.” 

She leaned a little nearer, looked up 
at him and away again, smiling. 


you said you couldn’t 
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“It really isn’t fair!’ she thought, 
but she let her arm in its thin bdiack 
sleeve lie close against his. 

“Oh, did you give me back my book?” 
she said casually, on a sudden thought. 

“T forget.” 

“Gave it to you on deck, by the door 
to the stairs.” 

“Oh, thanks. I remember now!” 

They sat in comparative silence 
through the rest of the Hawaiian night 
and through the inevitable speeches that 
followed. 

Only sometimes silence is as danger- 
ous as anything else. 

Afterward, directly afterward, they 
plunged down the steps to Vera and An- 
thony, waiting in the crowd before the 
stand. There was chaotic conversation, 
much laughter. “Come along, now. You 
don’t want to tell the world!” 

Then Vera and Anthony settled them- 
selves in the fron, seat of a newly com- 
mandeered car. Fay and Maytield were 
on the back seat, meant to hold three, 
hut hospitably supporting five. With 
them were two young men in uniform, 
and a rather pretty girl, presented 
sketchily as ‘Miss Kemp, isn’t it?” Fay 
was so close to Mayfield’s shoulder that 
he ‘had to put an arm around her. True, 
it’s all been done before! How many 
times before! 

“Are you comfortable?’ Mayfield’s 
quiet, deep voice murmured at Fay’s 
small, burning ear. 

“M’m’m!” To herself scolded 
fiercely: “Shame on you, Fay! It isn’t 


she 


fair!” 
They fled down strange, quiet streets 
and skidded around sleepy corners; 


echoes they woke and took with them; 
came at last to the Town Hall and tum- 
bled out before it, keyed to party pitch. 

ut the Town Hall was quiet, omi- 
nously quiet, unlighted and unready, 
looking like anything in the world but 
a dance hall. 

Anthony peered through the window, 
whistled, and peered again. 
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“Full o’ cots! For the love o° Mike! 
Fellows asleep on ’em. Mosquito nets 
and what not. Must have the National 
Guard or something bunking in here. 
What the devil——” 

Out of inner darkness 
grouchy, grumbling baritone. 

“Seventeenth Infantry, Company C, 
here for the fair! For Pete’s sake, go 
away and let us sleep!” 

“He didn’t see your uniform, 
whispered Vera jealously. 

“Doesn't need to see it,” Anthony re- 
torted, squeezing her groping fingers. 
“Gosh! This is a fine start for a party. 
Wonder what’s become of the band.” 

Fay and Mayfield sat down on the 
steps and waited, not talking much. Car 
after car drove up each with its eager 
freight of baffled dancers. There was 
much stifled protest; considerable 
choked-off laughter. 

“Oh, gee! Let’s go home! 
the use? Nothing doing.” 

“No, wait! Stick around a little while 
and see what happens!” 

“Anthony! Say, Anthony! 
the music?” 

Fay’s shoulder just touched May- 
field’s as they sat quietly on the steps. 
Once or twice she sighed. He touched 
the cape about her shoulders. 

“Want to go back to the ship?” 

“Not I, Angel Lamb! I never quit 
on a party. Let’s wait.” 

Presently there came down the street 
a kaleidoscopic blare of sound; saxo- 
phone sobbing, trombone moaning, snare 
drum going like a wild woman’s heart; 
jazz whistle calling like mad. 

“Ma-a-am-my! Ma-a-am-my!” 

In a swirl of dust a machine went 
by with the top down. It was full of 
men, full of noise, full of gleaming, sil- 
ver horns. A youngster with a mega- 
phone at his lips was standing up in the 
tonneau. 

“Do-on’t forget to come to the street 
dance at Wailuku-u-u! John-ny Mil- 
ler-r-r’s Jazz-z-z Band!” 


came a 


30b,” 


What's 


Where’s 
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Somebody laughed. 

“There’s a regular dance at the Grand 
Hotel,” “Shall we 
go there?” 

Somebody else called out boldly: 

“What’s the matter with Johnny Mil- 
ler’s Jazz Band? 

All in a moment the party cohered, ar- 
ranged itself in its separate cars, made 
ardent promises of rendezvous, and 
swept away. 

Once again, Fay was in the back of 
Anthony’s car—between Mayfield and 
the doubtful Miss Kemp, crowded by 
two strange young men in uniform— 
velvet-close warm a little cat 
drowsing before a fire. 

“Does all this,” said Mayfied sud- 
denly, half whispering, “seem rather un- 
real to you?” 
“Um-h’m. 
“Pierrette !” 
She answered, dipping a daring cheek 


somebody said. 


Let’s go!” 


and as 


Vais je l’adore!” 


to his coat sleeve: 
“Au clair de la 
! 


mon ami, Pier- 


lune, 
rot! is a moon to-night, no?” 
“There is,” he said more softly. 
‘Think you can dance?” 

“With you, if ever!” 

Tree: 


ver, a sort of flickering saraband; scents 


There 


were going by, shadow and sil- 
wind, earth scents and air; a tang 
the 


datura; 


on the 


of 
heavy, breathless 


somewhere ; 
of 


salt from the sea, 


sweetness 
handker- 


whi n \ efa l rushed her 


once, 

chief across her face, a faint, sharp, 
teasit fragrance, like a laugh behind 
a do 

“Nearly there?” asked Miss Kemp. 

“Nearly there!” said Anthony, from 
the front seat. 

They drove into Wailuku, turned one 
corner and another, came abruptly to a 
street, where, like fireflies swarming, the 
lights of numerous cars clustered mys- 


teriously at either end of a block. 
Everybody got out and hurried off, 
laughing excitedly. 
It was not a wide street, but it lay 
between the jagged roof lines of little 
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sleepy shops, crazily lovely roof lines, 
and Pierrot’s own moon, honey pale, 
looked down into its doorways, making 
magic. 

Sitting on the curb, with its feet in a 
silver gutter, Johnny ‘Miller’s Jazz Band 
poured all its soul through a trombone, 
saxophone, and drum, assisting the 
“Ma-a-a-am-my! Ma-a-a-am- 
my!’ Wild, low, throbbing calls, coax- 
ing, curdling murmurs, syncopated 
pulses, sweet, mad shrieks of the bac- 
chanalian jazz whistle. 

Mayfield turned on the asphalt, hold- 
ing out his arms, and Fay went into them 
without a word, 

They moved off in an eddy of dancers 
—white uniforms, sweaters and 
white shoulders, civilian pongee, 
sleeves and georgette blouses, slipping, 
shuffling, humming, 
toddling, turning, and camel walking 


said 


moon. 


bare, 
shirt 
sliding; swaying, 
‘hought you couldn’t dance!” 
Fay. 
“Never 
answered 
They drifted through the seven heav- 


could like this 


breathlessly. 


before!” he 


ens, wordless. With the tirst sl 
crowding that crushed them togethe: 
Fay laid her cheek against his shoulder, 


cuddled her hand around his arm. She 


felt it tighten and laughed shamelessly 


“’Arry and ’Arriett, no?” said 
“rm™_* . y * ee 

This isn’t my usual manne 

‘é 1 +. ” 4 1 . ie 

I know that,” he answered simp 
“Don’t let’s talk.” 

They finished the dance, saw Veraa 
Anthony stop at a little distance aw 
saw Vera beckon them; laughed at 
—and stayed where they were. 

Johnny Miller, with barely a br 


between, was beginning languidly, 


drowsily, insidiously, the ‘‘Naught 
Waltz.” Under that moon, in that str 
full of bewitched and silent da 


Between those little silent 


shops! 


“What a night!” sighed Fay \h 
belle nuit!” 
Close in his arms again, close as his 




















arms could hold her, drifting and sway- 
ing and floating, like seaweed with the 
tide, touching other dark dancers and 
sliding away from them, moving on silk- 
shod feet away from everything else 
in the world, to the plaint of a warm 
and sensuous tune—oh, more than that! 

—to a tune which took its tempo from 
one’s heartbeats. 

There was a sudden jolt, a jar, as a 
juggernaut in the uniform of a United 
States marine, hurling about with him 
a pretty little Portuguese girl, bumped 
into them. Fay’s outthrust hand had 
averted complete disaster. 

“How did you know they were com- 
ing?” asked Mayfield, sweeping her back 
into the current. 

“T saw them. Why didn’t you?’ 

“T had my eyes shut. Why didn’t 
you?” 

“Oh, what a line!” sighed Fay. 

She thought she felt his lips against 
her hair in that moonshot dark. Her 
silly heart began a kind of thick, hard 
fluttering. 

“Mais enfin, mignonne! 
you?” she said to herself. 

Through the swimming softness of 
the moment she heard a voice, noisy and 
imperative, not strange in that place of 
poignant unrealities : 

“Come on, now. Loosen up! Loosen 
up! This is for the music. 
up!” <A hard-faced youth in a black- 
and-white checked coat was holding out 
a hat, already half full of coins, weaving 
his way through the dancets, crying like 
a new prophet in a curious wilderness: 
“Loosen up, now, for the music 
en up!” 

Mayfield released her, only a little 
and that briefly. She saw silver gleam 
hetween his outstretched hand and the 
hat. Then they swept down the stream 
ence more, half incredulous of the blind 
ecstasy of the moment. 


Is this really 


Loosen 


Loos- 


And take me in your arms again, 
And waltz, and waltz, and waltz! 


Even the last encore stilled eventually. 
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Queer, the patter of hands in that fairy- 
tale place! Queer, the ripple of talk 
when the music stopped! One came 
back from a long way off. 

“Something in the car for you two,” 
said Bob Anthony suddenly, appearing 
out of nowhere. “Make it snappy, and 
don’t tell the world!” 

Fay knew what that meant. Regu- 
lar party ritual. She glanced up keenly 
at Mayfield. 

“Come on!” she said, but she kept 
up a terrible thinking on the way to the 
machine. 

Vera was there, and Bob, Miss Kemp 
and a chubby civilian. 

The something was in a flask, smelled 
sharply, and tasted like a bright, pallid 
little flame. Vera sat on the running 
board and drank daintily, not very 
much. 

“Private stock,” she said, with a dra- 
matic gesture of choking. ‘More stock 
than private!” 

The others stood about closely, with 
the air of cloaked and hooded conspira- 
tors, conspicuously casual. 

“Take just one—not a big one!” Fay 
whispered to Mayfield. “I will, too. 
Let’s stop at that. Shall we? Clever, 
to know when to stop. Stupid, to be 
afraid to begin!” 

He answered as low as she: 

“T don’t care, just as you like.” 

Fay thought to herself with an ab- 
surd flash of tenderness: “I don’t be- 
lieve he’s ever taken a drink in his life.” 


“Just a little one, mind!’ she whis- 
pered. 
Miss Kemp drank, with ladylike 


briefness, and coughed abruptly. 

Fay crouched, like a black-and-silver 
shadow, on the running board and drank 
—less than she was accustomed to. Then 
she handed the flask to Bob Anthony. 

“Oh, come on, Fay!” he reproached 
her, grinning. ‘You know you've got 
a head like a man! Why so retiring ?” 

“All I want,” said Fay coolly. “Tais- 
toi, Bobby!” 
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She watched when it came to May- 
field, found herself drawing a long 
breath of relief to see that he didn’t 
drink deep. 

“This moon’s quite enough,” she 
mused quaintly. “It’s all right for us 
—we’re not new at it. Is anybody new 
at anything, nowadays? What a life! 
Jolie vie! Still, with him, one sees a 
difference. He shan’t change for me!” 

Just then came the sound of foot- 
steps a bit away; the tremulous, shrill 
clamor of a whistle, a police whistle, 
surely, once, twice, three times, knifing 
the silken air. 

“Here, for the love o’ Mike, give it 
to me, quick! Get the girls away, May- 
field. Go back and dance!” 

“T’ll stay with you, Bob!” 

“Vera, you precious little nut! Go 
on.” 

They all stayed, loftily, nobly, like 
aristocrats awaiting the mob, seeing 
headlines almost visibly written upon 
the moonlit wall, behind them. 

Scandal on Island of Maui; Members of 
Congressional Party Arrested; Prominent 
People Involved; Washington Papers Please 
Copy! 

Fay slipped a cold little hand into 
Mayfield’s, murmuring delicate Creole 
curses. Of all sordid and humiliating 
experiences! Why didn’t one live in 
Paris or Havana? Anywhere but in the 
home of the permanent moral wave! 

Out of the threatening near-by dark 
came a low question, a peremptory de- 
mand, a jovial chuckle. 

“Here, you 
looking for 
password?” 

Kamehameha, a_ giant, Hawaiian 
ranchman, still yellow-cloaked and yel- 
low-helmeted from “A Night in Ha- 
waii,” grinned at them warmly; at his 
elbow, the genial, bronzed Englishman, 
away from England by twenty years, 
tucked a whistle into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Nerves relaxed gently. 


Kamehameha’s 
What’s the 


boys! 
something ! 


There was a 


certain amount of edgy laughter, in the 
midst of which Fay and Mayfield went 
back to the dancers. 

“Oh, Angel Lamb! I thought we were 
really raided!” 

“Might have been an interesting ex- 
perience.” 

“How can you! I still tremble.” 

“Come and dance, then. Let’s for- 
get it.” 

“To have had that happen to him, 
with me! Eh, mon Dieu!” she thought 
as they slid away together. 

Anthony passed them presently, fox- 
trotting with superb unconcern, Vera’s 
face a cool, white flower over his shoul- 
der: 

“After this dance, we’re going out 
to the Hewlett place for a swim, what 
do you say?” 

“Perfect!” sighed Fay. 

“‘Curiouser and curiouser,’” said 
Mayfield. 

“Meet us at the car!” called Vera. 

Music, mad as Alice’s Hatter swept 
between them and around them like a 
tingling, phosphorescent flood. 

“What an amazing night!” said May- 
field. 

“Don’t you like it?” 
jealously. 

“ ‘Like’ isn’t the word,” 

“No. There aren’t any words.” 

“Then don’t let’s bother!” 

She curled her fingers inside his, like 
a moth inside a flower. Words there 
might be, but they didn’t really need 
them. 

The road to Hewlett’s was another 
vague stretch of chilly shadow, taken in 
a’rush and a swoop between clean euca- 
lyptus and feathery ironwood, both sil- 
vered and stiffened with moonlight. 

“What time is it, Bob?” 

Bob never turned from the wheel. 
Vera answered for him: 

“Oh, after twelve a bit.” 

A goodish bit most likely. 

“Where'll we get bathing suits?” 

“Hewlett can give ’em to us.” 


Fay murmured 

















“Won't it be cold?” 

“You bet! Gorgeous!” 

Fay snuggled down in her old place, 
almost an established residence now, be- 
tween Miss Kemp and Mayfield. 

“Can you swim, Angel Lamb? Funny 
how many things I don’t know about 
you!” 

“Funny—one thing | know about you 
already.” 

“Tell me, mon ange!” 

“Not yet!” 

“But you will?” 

“But I will.” 

Hewlett’s place at last, blinking hos- 
pitably out of a cluster of trees. A dog 
barked; somebody laughed. Then the 
door opened, warm lamplight streamed 
out upon a path between hundreds of 
small, red roses, sleepy, sweet things, 
blood-colored. 

“Mrs. Hewlett, this is mighty good of 
you and the doctor. Sure you want 
us?” 

“Why, Bob Anthony! Of course we 
do! Come in! Come in! We don’t 
see you half often enough.” 

Mrs. Hewlett was a big, soft-shoul- 
dered woman, with a sincere sort of 
smile. 

She herded them in, performed in- 
troductions capably: 

“Miss Lamar—have I got it right ?— 
and Miss Chase? You know all these 
other people?” 

There were two new girls, at least 
Fay hadn’t seen them before. And a 
man from the coast artillery. Also, 
a blond, good-looking civilian named 
Meade. There were glasses on the din- 
ing-room table and a decanter. 

“Antedating the great drought, I as- 
sure you,” said Doctor Hewlett amiably. 

In the wide, oak-floored living room 
the phonograph was mourning dulcetly, 
and one or two couples were dancing. 
Vera and Bob drifted away in that di- 
rection. 

“They won’t swim yet a while,” said 
Fay. 
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“Aren't there any steps?” asked May- 
field gently. 

She looked up at him and smiled. 
Steered a drift of her own toward the 
seaward door of the dining room. As 
she had half expected it gave upon a 
stretch of lawn, a tree or so, and a rib- 
bon of dimly gleaming beach. 

She sat down on the shallow steps 
and pulled Mayfield down beside her. 

“Now, you shall tell your soul! It 
must be after one, or two. Quelle nuit! 
Did you ever do anything like this be- 
fore? Of course you never did! Isn’t 
it mad? I adore it! I am grateful to 
that convent. It taught me to love life 
—with both hands. But even in my 
life, and it has not been tiresome, I have 
seen nothing like these islands! Eh, 
mon Dieu! Jolie vie! One is like a leaf 
on the wind—free—dancing free. No?” 

He answered with complete irrele- 
vance: 

“Are you really French, or what? 
tantalizing.” 

Fay flung him a swift-syllabled, liquid 
explanation ; stopped in the midst of it. 

“You understand ?” 

“No, not quite. Just bits of it,” he 
said slowly. 

“Ah-h! My mother speaks almost no 
English. Louisiana, you see? She was 
a Delaunay. I had one year in school 
at Paris. I think both ways—French 
and English. You like it?” 

“Don’t!” said Mayfield curiously. 
“No fair! If I told you how much es 

“H’m! Why not?” 

He looked across the lawn, dim in 
the shadow of branchy trees. 

“Let’s go sit on that bench 
they’re ready to swim, shall we?” 

“Looks like a nice bench,” said Fay 
demurely. 

The sort of thing one did on such a 
party, of course. She knew every move 
in the game; had even a queer, half- 
shamed feeling as of seeing him use a 
gambit of which she knew only 
well the eventual stalemate. 


It's 





until 


too 
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The bench was wide and white with a 
curved, low back. Leaf shadows dap- 
pled it. One heard the sea from it, and 
very faintly a thread of amorous cadence 
that was the phonograph in the lighted 
house. 

Fay dropped down with a long, deli- 


cious sigh. Mayfield put his arm along 


the back of the bench; touched her 
cheek gently. She curled close against 
his shoulder. He laid his cheek against 


her hair. She had known he would. 
They sat without talking for a while. 
Then he took the hand nearest him and 
held it to his lips until she caught it 
away. 


“Non-non-non-non! Don’t!” 


“Why? Don’t you like it?’ 

“T do. That’s just it.” 

“Then why? Can’t to-night be per- 
fect ?” 


“Does this make it perfect?’ She 
gave him back impulsively slim, satiny 
fingers. 

“Almost.” 


That thick, cruel fluttering in her 
breast! She lashed out at herself in a 
silent storm: “Little fool! Little rab- 
bit! Is it the first? What has hap- 


pened to you?” All the time, like the 
current in a river, something swept her 
along, secretly, resistlessly. She knew 
that current of old, 


on the banks were new. 


but the veiled shapes 


Shadow crept about the bench, 
shadow like a mist across the world. 
Queer ripples of chill were in the air; 
somewhere a cock crowed eerily. They 


must be swimming pretty soon. What a 
whisper in the leaves overhead! Whata 
strange, empty sweep of moonlight out 
that was the sea! Upward and 
sidewise she glanced at the face 
of his 


there 

above 

her; shivered in 
“Are 
Fay 

tantly: 
“You know 

tle!” 

Isn’t every one—with you?” 


curve 


he said instantly. 
head; added reluc- 


arm. 





you col 
shook her 


you're so awfully gen- 
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She shook her head again. She knew 
ker kind of fragility invited gentleness, 
or the other thing. 

They were silent again in the wash 
of a passing dream. They might just as 
well be alone in a world under a spell, 
alone together. What an hour to have 
snatched out of life! 

“Do you think we’re really bad to- 
day,” she said with an odd wistfulness, 
“as books tell? That we’re—how do you 
say ’—going to the dogs since the war?” 

He answered presently, closing and 
unclosing her fingers against his own. 

“That path to the dogs was blazed by 
Cain and Abel. The first younger set. 
I don’t think it’s any wider, to-day. 
There’s a certain amount of wild danc- 
ing along it, that’s all. Trombones and 
saxophones instead of flutes and cym- 
bals. Merely a matter of mode. Don’t 
let’s talk about it—about anything. This 
is too nearly perfect.” 


Fay struggled with her angel and 
overthrew him. 
“Nearly?” she murmured, with the 


ghost of a red-lipped smile, a deliberate 
smile. 

“Nearly!” said Mayfield. 

He touched her cheek with his finger 
tips, turned her face to him gently. In 
the eternal cycle. Men 
kiss Fay and some- 
them to, her- 


another moment 
always wanted to 
times she rather wanted 
self, until they did. 

But this was different, achingly dif 
She didn’t want him 
tc do it for his own sake more 

A petting party! She stripped glam- 
our from the 
with a savage, if unsteady, hand. 
The Rome 
Each time 
a little easier, a little 


ferent, somehow. 
than hers. 


moment in her owa mind 
She 
knew where everything led. 
of all these 
the affair became 


lovely roads. 


cheaper. 

She drew herself out of his arms when 
every bit of her leaned to him dumbly ; 
held him away from her, hands against 
his shoulders, when she wanted more 
than anything else in the world just to 


























be still, shutting her eyes. Her fingers 
almost clung, but she stiffened them 
open. 

* Non-non-non-non!” she cried, 
breathless—and laughing. ‘You shall 
remember me, Angel Lamb, because I 
wouldn’t!” 

He let her go slowly. So slowly, she 
knew it couldn’t have been easy. 

“T shall remember you, fast enough,” 
he said. And that was all. 

She sat away from him, feeling her 
hair with practiced fingers. 

“It will be too late to go swimming, 
surely. Let’s go and see.” 

Mayfield walked beside her across the 
dew-wet grass. When they came to the 
steps they were conscious of a sudden 
and appalling stillness about the house. 

No phonograph, no dancers. Lights 
aplenty, and empty glasses. 

Fay ran through the dining room and 
out upon the veranda, with a ridiculous 
feeling of panic. There, thank Heaven, 
were Mrs. Hewlett and the doctor, say- 
ing good-by to a lonesome man in navy 
whites. 

“Why, my child!” cried Mrs. Hew- 
lett. 

“Well, well, well!” cried the doctor, 
with a roar of good-natured laughter. 

Fay’s face burned. Mayfield’s, as 
well. He explained quietly. 

“I’m sorry. It’s my fault. I kept 
Miss Lamar out on the bench talking. 
We were waiting for the rest to go 
swimming.” 

“They decided not to go in,” said Mrs. 

fewlett. “They thought you had gone 
in the other car. They couldn’t find 
you. Dear me, now what shall we do? 
Have you got to go back to the ship? 
I could put you up.” 

“Cré misére! I must get back!” cried 
Fay imploringly. 

“I’m afraid we must,” said Mayfield. 

“T can take them in my car,” sug- 
gested the navy man, with delightful 
dignity, “if they don’t mind a bit of 
crowding.” 
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“Not to-night!” said Fay, smothering 
a hysterical little laugh. 

So the three of them climbed into a 
somewhat battered brown roadster 
which stood before the gate and drove 
off once more through the dewy chill, 
the silvery shadow which was beginning 
to seem to Fay almost the eldritch back- 
ground of a dream. 

She sat between the two men. May- 
field’s arm slipped down about her 
shoulders with a kind of breathless nat- 
uralness. Lights, yellow and _ infre- 
quent, drifted along the road. The 
freshness of coming dawn was in the 
air, and the moon a little wan, like a 
beauty who has danced too late, looked 
down upon them mistily. 

“What time is it?” 

Mayfield answered her quietly : 

“Half after three.” 

“Little late,” said the navy man po- 
litely. 

Fay set her teeth in a fury of self-re- 
proach. It was just the sort of thing 
she was always doing, forgetting the 
bienséances, kicking *em over as she 
went! People would talk, now, but 
then people usually talked about Fay. 
Mostly she didn’t care. She liked to 
startle the herd—épater le bourgeois! 
But this was different. She didn’t want 
this man, this different man, talked 
about with her. For all her trying not 
to change him, here they were in the 
spotlight together, in the most awkward 
sort of situation. Getting back to the 
ship almost at daybreak, alone! Out 
all night together! How Uncle Jules 
would gabble! How everybody on that 
wretched ship would gabble! Fay swal- 
lowed a groan. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mayfield 
quickly. He pulled her cape closer, 
tightened a protective arm. She tried 
to tell him—in a whisper. 

“Look here,” he protested instantly, 
“you make me out a sort of male Polly- 
anna. Please don’t! As a matter of 
fact-——” 
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“To get back like this with me! You 
will never live it down,” she insisted 
despairingly. 

“T don’t want to. 
up to it!” 

“Don’t laugh. 
You were different. 
different.” 

“To-night!” he said rather huskily, 
and kissed the hair her ear— 
away from the navy man. 


If I could only live 


am heartbroken! 
To-night has been 


I 


above 
Not that that gentleman looked, or 
cared. He cut Kahuluian corners and 
tore down Kahuluian lanes with a rare 
and delightful abandon, singing as he 
went, in a velvety, unembarrassed bari- 
tone: 

Cherie! 


sweet 


“Cherie! 
You’re as the white fleur-de-lis!” 

Dignity he had, but temperament, as 
well. 

The dock was empty, grayish and 
barren. Fay stood in the shadow of a 
warehouse with Mayfield, and looked 
across the silken, moony water to the 
drowsing Mauri. At least, one hoped 
it was drowsing! If it could only have 
been drugged! 

“The last boat went at twelve—ha!” 
she said hopelessly. 

The navy man replied that he would 
get them one; that they were not to let 
their hearts be troubled. He stood on 
the edge of the dock and roared melo- 
diously at a portly gray Eagle boat lying 
at anchor in the harbor: 

“Send us a do-o-ry! 
o-ry !” 


Send us a do- 


It was the sort of thing one did in 
dreams. It couldn’t happen. But it 
did. When he had roared five minutes 
or so, getting in better voice all the 
time, a dory came, also gray, with a grim 
and sleepy bluejacket in the stern. They 
went aboard, the navy man with natural 
pride. 

“Will you stop one minute on deck 
before you go down? There’s something 
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I want to say to you,” Mayfield said 
steadying Fay with a hand on her arm. 
“Tell me to-morrow—when you have 
slept on it,” she told him, with a pa- 
thetic glimmer of her reckless smile. 
“No, to-night. I'll wait.” 
“No use!” 
She felt old. She felt hoary with sin. 
Delilah, Jezebel, Kundry 


those were 
proper sisters! The vampire tribe. The 
Lorelei breed. She looked at his Gala- 
had mouth and felt tears rising in her 
heart. It would not be Galahad’s long. 

Mauri alongside! They made grate- 
ful good-bys to the navy man, went up 
the ladder in apprehensive 
walked down the dark, empty deck, and, 
might 
Uncle Jules near a doorway, raincoat 
over pajamas, waiting for whom he 
might devour. 


silence, 


as found 


have been expected, 


Mayfield made explanations at once, 
detailed and was 
with volcanic chill, and, in the face of 
Fay’s definite, small “Good night, Mr. 
Mayfield,” moved off a trifle grimly, 
himself. 

“O)/f 


conclusive ; received 


all things!” fumed Uncle Jules 


hectically. “Of all people! Already 
you make talk.” Fay smiled palely. “It 
is not enough—your own follies—you 
must pick out this man——’” 

I am sick about it. Please 
don’t say any more.” 


“T know. 
“With his dam’ book—a roué, a liber- 
tin!” 

Fay stumbled against a steamer chair 
and kicked it aside viciously. She lifted 
great, startled eyes. 

“His what? His what? Again, Uncle 
Jules! What is it you mean? He is 
secretaire, tu comprends, to the Indiana 
congressman. ‘That is all!” 

“He makes copy on this trip,” snorted 
Uncle Jules, not without a malicious 
satisfaction in his clever niece’s dum- 
founderment. “You do not know: That 
is very queer. You read his book only 
this morning, no? I am told it has a 


“ 





























succes fou, a great sale, hein? ‘Too 
Much Heaven!’ You remember now?” 

Fay swore in French and English 
consecutively. Delicately, but roundly. 

“T did not know,” she said at last. 
Then she began to laugh. A sudden 
flame gleamed behind the famous lash- 
es. Her soft mouth tilted at the cor- 
ners. 

“Mais enfin,’ she murmured, “the ter- 
rible strain. Perhaps this is better, af- 
ter all!” 

Down the deck a dark figure waited, 
leaning against the rail. Ready, ob- 
viously, to wait all night, or what re- 
mained of that amazing twenty-four 
hours ! 

“Now, we go to bed, if you please!” 
said Uncle Jules—and went. 

Fay followed meekly, saw him into 
his cabin, opened and closed the door 
of hers—from the outside—and fled up- 
ward once more. On tiptoe up the 
stairs; on tiptoe in the doorway. May- 
field was watching, not so quiet, per- 
haps, as he looked. He came to meet 
her. They leaned on the rail together, 
There was darkness on the face of the 
waters; a tired moon dropping into 
cloud banks; stars guttering out. 

“He told you, I can see. I was going 
to tell you, myself, but I hate talking 
about myself, don’t you?” 
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“Yes, Angel Lamb.” 

“Don’t laugh at me. 
damned face.” 

“He objected to your—dam’ book.” 

“You liked it. You said so. Are 
you going to stop liking me because I 
wrote it?” 

“Ah, you think I like you?” 

“What are you doing here, if you 
don’t ?” 

They drew together like sparks going 
up a chimney. 

“There’s never been anything like to- 
day,” he said very low, “except to-mor- 
row, and to-morrow is to-day now, isn’t 
it? 1 “want—all the to-morrows— 
yours, I mean.” 

She drew a long, unsteady sigh; put 
her fingers to her eyes. 

He said swiftly, with unbelievable 
tenderness : 

“Go down and go to bed, poor little 
Pierrette! Tired out. Wait! Not like 
that!’ She was turning away. “Could 
you leave me like that, if I’d let you?” 

And then she was close in his arms, 
close as his arms could hold her, very 
still, shutting her eyes, tilting up her 
face, unashamed. 

In the second before he kissed her 
she knew the ultimate thrill of her sky- 
lark existence; in the second after, the 
ultimate why of living. 

Fate is not always so kind. 


I can’t help mf 


ay 


F.NGAGED girls in Denmark are deprived of one prerogative that American 
girls would be loath to give up: the privilege of wearing a solitaire as 


the sign of their new happiness. 


is removed to the wedding-ring finger. 


Affianced girls of Denmark wear a plain gold 
ring on the third finger of their left hand. 


When they are married this ring 


ay 


MONG the latest fads are ostrich fans which look as if they had been dipped 


in gold. 


They come in all the colors of the rainbow, and some that are 


not in the rainbow, and the ends of the long flues are tipped with gold, which 
glitters in the most fascinating way when milady chances to unfurl her newest 


fancy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AY BRUNIE awoke reluctantly, 

and as reluctantly arose. The 

morning was very cold; never had 
the oilcloth strip beside her bed felt so 
chill to the bare foot. In the bed in 
the corner her little nephew still slum- 
bered, looking tinier than ever. From 
time to time, as she dressed, she went 
over to look down anxiously upon him, 
to listen for his breathing and feel his 
outflung hand, so frail and white he 
was. 

It was eight o’clock. She had no 
time to lose this morning and she knew 
it. She placed the kettle on the gas 
ring and got bread and butter from the 
cupboard in the moments between dress- 
ing, making her bed, doing her hair, and 
setting the bed-sitting room to rights, 

She left the kettle boiling, cut and 
buttered bread for the child’s breakfast. 
There was an egg for him, too. Then 
she went down a flight of stairs to the 
floor below. 


“Mrs. Brounlow,” she called, knock- 
4 


ing upon a door behind which there 


came the whir of a sewing machine. 

The tenant of the room opened the 
door. A little girl of perhaps thirteen 
years was busy at the table behind her. 

“Oh, Miss Brunie,” said the woman, 
“how is he this morning?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Fay Bru- 
nie, “he’s still asleep. I’ve left every- 
thing ready just as usual, and if your 


Gwennie could run up about nine—— 


“She'll run up about nine ’n’ wash him 


’n’ give him his breakfas’.” 
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“There’s an egg.” 

“She’ll boil it—very light boiled, eh? 
He’s not to get up?” 

“He can sit up and look at his pic- 
ture books if he likes.” 

“He’s no trouble; that’s a bad sign, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, don’t say it!” said Fay Brunie. 
Then she turned and went very heavily 
for so light-footed a girl down the lower 
stairs. 

The landlady came through the dingy 
hall with the anachronism of a great 
bunch of hothouse flowers in one arm. 

“Oh, Miss Brunie, how is he this 
morning? These have come for you 


agen. I'll send the girl up with them, 
eh?” 

“If you will be so good.” 

“Beautiful, I must say.” She looked 
at the girl with the shade of many drab 
experiences in her narrow eyes. “That 
car’s drored up at the end of the street, 
Louey says. I must say, Mi Drunie, 
my dear, if I was you, I'd take what 
good came to me, and thankful. 
You’ve struggled ‘’n’ we know but 
with that pore child to feed—well, it 
isn’t every girl as takes on her a bur 
den like that ev f tis her favorit 
sister that died Still, that bei y as 
they are, Mi Brunie, I know what I'd 
do, in your plac« \ gentleman with 
plenty O none wi in all s tha 
well, many girls’d |] what to do with 
him,’ 

“T’m myself,” said Fay Brunie. 

“T should change, dearie, I really 
should,” said the landlady candidly. “We 
shouldn’t think the worse of you.” 

















With a little smile on her mouth, Fay 
Brunie walked out. 

At the end of the short, narrow blind 
alley of a street, beyond the little houses, 
she saw the great car gleaming in the 
pale winter sun. Her way lay past it, 
and she could not avoid it. But she 
kept her eyes on the little houses, or the 
pavement so that until the last possible 
moment she need not see the red, intent 
face of the man who had turned in his 
seat to watch her approach. 

“Good morning,” he said, getting out 
ot the car. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fairway. Thank 
you for the flowers.” 

“Oh, don’t!” He dismissed the sub- 
ject quickly, then caught her arm as she 
started to leave him. “Wait a minute 
—please. You see here am I and here’s 
the car, as large as life. We're waiting 
to drive you to the city.” 

“It’s kind of you, but 

“Get in, child. I want to wrap you 
up. It’s cold.” 

By driving in that luxurious car, the 
girl saved an omnibus fare of three- 
pence. After a few seconds’ hesitation 
she stepped in, and Fairway spread over 
her half of the huge fur rug. He set- 
tled comfortably under the other half 
himself, told the chauffeur to drive on, 
and glanced sidewise at her pale pro- 
file, 

“It brings me a very little distance out 
of my way, you know, my dear girl. 
The time’s nothing.” 

She smiled very faintly. She knew 
she had to fight the man with every inch 
of her resistance, and a girl who is usu- 
ally a trifle hungry, always intensely 
shabby, and all the winter rather cold, 
is not in the best fighting trim. But 
threepence was money; and Fairway 
and his car did their utmost to save her 
not a few threepences in the course of 
a week. But all the while she was on 
her guard; she watched him; she knew 
each move as he made it. Years of 
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penurious battling with life had taught 
her this. And yet 

Her involuntary movement of snug- 
gling down under the fur lap robe was 
not lost on Fairway. He smiled and his 
hand moved under the fur to touch 
hers. 

“Cold, child, cold?’ he asked easily. 
He knew she must be perishingly cold 
with just the serge coat of her suit over 
a thin blouse. He looked at her curi- 
ously. “I have never known a pretty 
girl like you to remain such a Spartan.” 

She replied only by a vague murmur, 
a hardly spoken demur. 

“How’s the nephew?” he asked, 
studying her troubled face keenly. “Why 
don’t you let me help?” he suggested a 
moment later. “I'd love to help you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Why do you keep me at such a dis- 
tance?” he asked. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with me?” 

She had answered these questions be- 
fore and now she only replied to them 
indirectly. 

“Mr. Fairway,” she said in a dogged 
voice, “give me up.” 

“No, my dear, no!” said Fairway, 
and sliding his hand under the rug again 
he closed it on hers with a force that 
made all her tired nerves again on the 
alert. “You'll come to it, my dear,” he 
added softly, “you'll come to it. I know 
girls. I know life.” 

“You know life and girls as you have 
made them—men like you.” 

“You can’t battle against the whole 
system on which the world is run. Girls 
don’t. You're a little fool, Fay, a little 
fool! What is it, after all?” 

“A girl who has only one possession 
of value had better hang on to it, Mr. 
Fairway.” 

“You mean—virtue and all that?” 
asked Fairway. “My dear child, be ad- 
vised. Take the world as you find it.” 

The girl leaned back and half closed 
her eyes. She was very weary, but so 
young that weariness did not spoil her. 
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There were only deep shadows under 
her eyes—no lines. Her cheeks were 
white, but of lovely, round contour. 
Fairway glanced sidewise again at the 
wonderful profile. 

“You're tired this morning.” 

“T had a wakeful night with the boy.” 

For a little while Fairway stared 
ahead. His eyes showed the concentra- 
tion of his brain on a train of thought. 
Presently he said: 

“Look here. Would you take my 
word for something? It’s good.” 

She unclosed her eyes, looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“Dine with me quietly—at home—to- 
morrow,” said Fairway. “You've al- 
ways refused to dine with me at all. 
I’ve never been a patient man. I’ve 
never hung around a girl for four 
months with no response. But you! 
I’m simply crazy about you, child! I 
think of you. I—why, I write you let- 
ters! And if you’ll dine with me, give 
me just a chance really to talk to you, 
show you a few hard truths, my dear, 
why, you have my word for it I—I’ll 
be quite good. Well, fairly good. Trust 
me?” 

The smallest, wise smile curled the 
girl’s upper lip. 

“You don’t,” said Fairway. “But 
you can. I don’t want to offend you— 
I’m not such a fool. I only want to 
show you things as they are. I could 
bring you to reason! And, in return, I 
want to pay the fee of any specialist you 
choose to come and look at that kid of 
yours! There! Take it?” 

After a silence she replied in a stormy 
voice : 

“You know I will!” 

“Well, perhaps I do,” said Fairway, 
“perhaps I do.” 

He began sorting in his pocket case 
for a card. 

“You promise?” she whispered. 

“T don’t want to offend you,” said 
Fairway again. “I promise.” 

She took the card. 
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“At eight to-morrow?” he added, 
bending to look at her face. 

She nodded. 

“T'll ring up a good man—BDranter 
will do,” said Fairway, after cogitating 
a minute or two, “and ask him to look 
at that nephew of yours to-day. There'll 
be some one there to receive him?” 

"—., 

“Then I’ll do it directly I get to my 
office. You see, J take your word that 
you'll turn up.” 

“T shall keep it.” 

“Good girl!” said Fairway, caressing 
her passive hand under the rug. 

All that day as she clicked away on 
a typewriter, took down letters, wrote 
up ledgers, ate her roll-and-butter-and- 
milk meal in the middle of the day, she 
thought pretty hard. The issues were 
never in doubt in her mind; her percep- 
tions were long sighted and clear; her 
resolution fixed. All the same she 
thought deeply, turning the whole pri 
lem of a pretty working girl’s life over 
and over, looking at it all ways; grant- 
ing, even, the doubts which beset | 

3ut shying away from them each time, 
and saying to herself afresh: “No! No! 
No!” 

At last she asked herself: “Well, why 
look beyond the present? Has it ever 
been any good?” It had not. So she 
thought only of the present, of the sick 
child at home, and of the specialist who 
was going to look at him that very day 
—thank God!—and of herself—paying 
the fee to-morrow, at eight. “Surely,” 
she mused with her little wise, sad smile, 
“T’ll have to pay somehow. He'll kiss 
me of course.” 


1 
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When she reached home that evening 
the landlady came through the hall to 
meet her. 

“There’s been a great doctor in a 
luvely car come to see Dickie, Miss 
3runie. “You've got good friends i 
She paused, hoping for a few words of 


explanation that would spice the dull 
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day. But the girl, putting off her drab 


suriosity, passed on upstairs, and found 


Mrs. Brounlow and Gwennie with 
Dickie. They had just given him sup- 
per. 


The tiny, wasted boy was full of news 
of the visit. 

“°N’ he said, auntie, he said I was to 
go away.” 

“To go away?” repeated Fay Bru- 
nie. She sat down on the bed, and her 
eyes sought the other woman’s. 

“You look quite tragic, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Brounlow. “Just leave Gwennie 
up here and come down to my room for 
a bit and I'll tell you.” 

When they were in her room below, 
the stuffy, littered room where she and 
the little girl slept, ate, and worked, she 
said: 

“He’s got to go away immediate, Miss 
Brunie, for sanatorium treatment. Doc- 
tor says it’s got to be managed; it’ll take 
two or three weeks to get him in through 
think 
One of the 
richest men in the city telephoned me 


charity, he says; but he says: ‘I 
this boy has good friends. 


s 


to come to see him.’ ‘That’s what he 
says, Miss Brunie. I could neither con- 
n nor deny. Still ” After a 


ause she added: “A girl on her own, 
pecially a girl what’s adopted a child 


keep, she’s got to l60k after herself. 


\nd in my opinion if a girl can get help 
rom a rich man Still, Miss Bru- 

that’s your business, and not mine. 
|! told Gwennie to have some _ boilin’ 


water for your cocoa.” 

\fter Fay 
he expected 
drunk her 


srunie had given Gwennie 
tended Dickie, 
and shut the 


door upon all of them save herself and 


sixpence, 
Supper cocoa, 
the now sleeping boy, she went to bed; 
but for a long while she lay awake try- 
ing to pierce with her sharp, bright gaze 
the velvet blackness of the night as if 
it were the thicker blackness of the fu- 
ture. 

When she woke next morning her 
first thought was: “He’ll have to wait 
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a charity. It will 
take two or three weeks, they say.” 
But after she was dressed she bent over 
the child, and he looked tinier than ever, 
emaciated and frail, and his cough rent 
her heart. She went to her day’s work 
half dizzy with grief. And, somehow, 
this morning she found herself: looking 
for the big car at the end of the poor 
street ; but this morning it was not there. 

The day seemed longer than any other 
she could remember. 

Through the interminable hours she 
was thinking alternatively of Dickie and 
of Fairway. She felt an extraordinary 
hatred and fear of the big red man, and 
yet he was savior as well as destroyer. 
He had power to transmute struggling 
life into rest and plenty, from gray to 
gold. 

At six-thirty she was home again. 

“Dickie don’t seem so well, Miss Bru- 
nie,” said Gwennie. 

“Not so well!” 

“He’s been coughin’ awful.” 

She flew into her room and saw the 
spent child lying back on his pillow. 
While she fed 
ie kept her tears 


back, but as soon as she turned away to 


He was horribly patient. 


and comforted him sl 


dress they fell. Her thoughts agitated 
from Dickie to Fairway, from Fairway 
back to Dickie; coiled themselves into 


the swathes of fair hair she was binding 


s 


he knew indubi- 
tably that she was dressing for 
And yet 

“No!” she said. “No! He 


I’m merely paying the doctor’s fe 
keeping my | 


aentand hee head anti 
around ner head u I 


airway. 


promise. 


doing.” 
“Why are you puttin’ on your black 
dress, Miss Bruni asked Gwennie, 






who had been watching her with wide- 

open, curious eyes. 

Gwennie.” 
“l'll keep an eye on Dickie, 

easy,” the child offered eagerly. 
“Thank you, Gwennie.” 
“Shall I hook you up, Miss Brunie?” 


“I’m going out, 
I can, 
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The little girl was hovering around her, 
fingering the black-silk frock. “You're 
the only lady I know wiv a silk dress, 
Miss Brunie. You're lucky, aren’t 
you?” 

“IT don’t know about luck, Gwennie.” 

“You going out wiv a gentleman, Miss 
Brunie?” 

“T suppose I am, Gwennie.” 

“My, you’re lucky! You'll have cham- 
pagne for dinner. My!” 

“You've hooked it all up, Gwennie? 
Thank you.” 

“You have to put your mackintosh 
over it, Miss Brunie? It’s a pity you 
haven’t got an operay cloak, isn’t it?” 

“T haven’t any money for opera 
cloaks, my dear.” 

“Pity you haven't got a spray of 
flowers or something,” said Gwennie. 
“Gentlemen are rather partic’lar, Moth- 
er says.” 

“This one won’t mind about opera 
cloaks and flowers, Gwennie.”’ 

“They usually want you to look worth 
your dinner, Mother says.” 

“Your mother’s about right, Gwennie. 
Good-by, Dick, my darling. Good-by. 
His medicine, Gwennie—here’s the new 
bottle I’ve had made up. Good-by.” 

And then, when she was out in the 
dark street with its sparse lamps, she 
saw ahead of her two great beams of 
light across the roadway. Fairway’s 
car—the closed coupé this time—was 
there. 

As she came alongside it the chauf- 
feur, who had been keeping a sharp 
lookout, spoke: 

“Mr. Fairway told me to wait here 
for you about seven-thirty, miss.” 

He got down, opened the door for 
her, and, stepping in, she sank into the 
complete restfulness of the cushions. 
The sweet scent of the carnations in 
the flower holder stole to her and she 
thought: “Oh, how delicious! How de- 
licious it all is!” 

The car stopped in the courtyard of 
a block of flats, where a fountain plashed 
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and there were lines of little trees in 
tubs. A liveried porter received her, a 
liveried boy took her up in the lift. She 
noted all these details attentively. “Oh, 
he is very rich,” she thought. “Very, 
very rich.” And then she was in the 
hall of Fairway’s flat. 

As the servant who admitted her was 
taking into his care the cheap mackin- 
tosh Fairway himself came from a 
doorway and hastened toward her. He 
was very serene, smiling, and pleased, 
but his eyes were shining like two ra- 
pier points. The servant vanished, and 
Fairway took the girl’s hands. 

“Come in here, my dear,” he said, 
drawing her into the room he had just 
left. 

It was a long room, depending for its 
furnishing on one or two marvelous tap- 
estries on the walls, a great divan near 
the fire, a lounge or two, some cigarette 
boxes, but it was very beautiful. Fay 
thought: “The price of one of those 
great chairs would send Dickie away !” 

“Like it?’ asked Fairway. “Sit 
there, my dear girl. I want to look at 
you.” And he looked at her. 

Flecks of color tinged her cheek 
bones; her eyes grew defensive and 
wide. 

“There’s a logk about you always,” 
said Fairway softly, “when you're with 
me, at any rate, of a deer on the alert. 
It’s a lovely look. It suits you. But I 
don’t want you to look like that on my 
account. Well, well, let’s try to give each 
other a happy evening, shall we?” 

She smiled and murmured: 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“T’ll keep my promise,” said Fair- 
way more softly. “But——” And 
standing very near her, he bent down 
slowly and kissed her. 

She did not move, but the kiss seemed 
impressed forever on her mouth. 

“You needn’t keep me at such a dis- 
tance, you know, child,” he said. He 
sat down close to her on the divan, and 
touched her arm. “I like you in black,” 
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he continued. “Black’s the successful 
thing for all women to wear, but very 
few realize it. Your coloring’s divine. 
You look sweet. I’m proud to have you 
here, my dear, very proud.” He smiled, 
and as ever she hated the way he showed 
his teeth. “It’s been the devil and all 
to get you here though, hasn’t it?” he 
asked. “Hasn’t it? H’m?” 

“T had to come to-night, Mr. Fair- 
way.” 

“You had to come?” 

“Tt was a bargain.” 

“Oh, ah, yes,” he answered, not the 
least disconcerted. “You forced me to 
ag 
She gave a little laugh. 

“It’s not I who can force you!” 

He leaned forward, looking at her. 

“Come!” he said quickly and breath- 

sly. “Are you going to admit, after 
that I can force you—I mean that 

life can force you? ‘Force’ isn’t my 

word though. I mean, of course, ‘per- 


suade.’ ” 


e 


] 


he door opened, and a servant, with- 

out glancing into the room, announced: 
“Dinner, sir.” 

“ A mo- 

ment later he led her into the great din- 

ing room. 


ery well,” said Fairway. 


The dinner was very good 
and very short; champagne was served, 
as Gawennie had predicted; then they 
came back to the room of the green di- 
van, where the servant brought coffee 
and liqueurs. All the while Fairway 
had been, as he promised, “good.” But 
hen the service was finally over and 
the girl established once more among 
the cushions of the divan, he threw him- 
elf down beside her, gave a sigh of re- 
lief, and said ardently: 
“IT have you now all to myself to talk 
lear. You look better already,” he 
went on softly. “You’ve color and life 
You girls, eking out existence 
on a pittance—especially you with that 
sick boy of yours—you make a very 
poor thing of it, don’t you? Own up, 
now, don’t you?” 
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“Yes,” she admitted, feeling as if very 
little in the world really mattered be- 
side a very small, frail boy of five. 

“Surely you want more of life,” said 
Fairway. “And it’s so easy to get more, 
my dear; so hopelessly foolish to say 
‘no’ to your chances. By yourself you'll 
get nothing. You may marry—yes. But 
what a marriage!” With a gesture he 
dismissed the possible eligibility of the 
men who might honestly and honorably 
love her. “You want holidays, change, 


rest, food, frocks, amusements. - Well, 
I’m crazy about you, my dear. From 


the first moment I saw you in the street 
that day . 

“I wish I'd never let you speak to 
me!” 

“But you did, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said reluctantly. 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, one of those moods that come 
upon a girl who has nothing to gain 
and little to lose! Mer don’t under- 
stand.” 

“You had tea with me that day.’ 

“T hadn’t a penny even for my bus 
home. I tramped it that evening. Pay 
day wasn’t till next day—and I wanted 
tea. Simple, isn’t it?” 
sionately. 

“Very simple, dear. 





“| ae. 
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She spoke pas- 


Poor little girl!” 

He bent and kissed her arm. 

“Don’t, Mr. Fairway,” she protested. 

“You must give me a little, dear. I’m 
in love with you—hopelessly. I'd be 
awfully good to you; give you all you 
want; provide for the child, you know.” 
He drew closer. “Oh, my dear, my 
dear, I’d sell my soul—I’d sell my soul 
for you!” 

She passed the tip of her tongue over 
her lips. They were dry. 

“Can’t be bought!” she murmured, 
with a laugh which failed. 

“Man or woman—every one has his 
price,” said Fairway intensely, watch- 
ing her. “Listen,” he said, near her 
ear. “A little flat; an allowance, a 
good allowance ; your own maid; the use 
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I'd 
you dressed as you ought to be. 


of my cars; presents love to see 
And 
I'd simply—dote on you. I would.” 

Fay shivered. 

“Don’t, Mr. Fairway,” she pleaded 

“You're not to call me that. My name 
is Charles—you know it. Come, little 
girl: think reasonably. Look at me. 
Now, it wouldn't be at all bad, would 
it?” 

“It—it—I think it would just break 
me,” said the girl tragically. 

“Nonsense!” cried Fairway. “It 
would make you!” 

He leaned forward and kissed her 

She shivered again. 

“Don’t be cold,” begged Fairway. “Be 
human.” And then he began coaxing, 
pleading, protesting. She continued to 
say, “No,” while he put his arms about 
her and kissed her, besought, cajoled, or- 
dered; all to no purpose. 

At last he put her from him, rose 
suddenly, and walked the room in a 
tempest, his eyes burning. 

“Girl,” he said, “you must! You 
must!” She sat upright, watching him, 
feeling every nerve alert, ready to spring 
up and fly from him. She hated him 
so! “You must!” he repeated, wheeling 
round upon her. And he sat down 
again beside her, catching at her arms. 
“Marry me,” he pleaded, “marry me! 
If you will have it like that, marry me, 
darling girl!” 

“Marry you?” she whispered. 

“Marry me. You'll have every lux- 
ury a woman wants.” 

“T don’t love you. I shall never-—— 

“Oh, let that go!’ said Fairway. “I 
can teach a woman to love. Marry me 
to-morrow, Fay!’ 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Why not, sweetheart?” 

She sat thinking; trying to look into 
the future. 

“Dickie,” 
about him?’ 

“Ah, listen!” said Fairway, bending 
nearer. “Directly we're married, 


” 


she murmured. “What 
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my dear, I'll give you a_ check 
that'll send the boy for a cure anywhere 
he’s ordered. You shall have the money 
in your hand as soon as the ceremony’s 
over.” 

“And afterward?” 

“Any provision for him you like. You 
will just order me,” he said softly, his 
eyes on her face, “and I shall obey.” 

Fatigue seemed something with a 
voice, whispering to her; “Easy—com- 
paratively easy. The rest, money, se- 
curity, and life for the boy.” 

Fairway lifted her arms to his shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, little girl?” 

She looked at him and he saw sur- 
render in her eyes. For him, any kind 
of surrender was good enough. He 
took her in his arms. She buried her 
face against his shoulder so that he 
could not kiss her lips, but over and 
over he kissed her neck and her hair, 
whispering exultantly : 

“You can’t treat me like that to-mor- 
row, you know. No. You can't treat 
me like that to-morrow.” 

Bracing herself, thought : 
morrow !” 


“To- 


she 


CHAPTER II. 

In the bed-sitting room Mrs. Broun- 
low helped her to dress. It was un- 
necessary, but ritual as 
soon as the news was abroad. Gwennie 
sat on Dickie’s bed and watched the 
scene with wise and wondering eyes. 

“T don’t like you being married in 
your black, Miss Brunie,” said Gwen- 
nie’s mother, “though, of course, it be- 
ing the best dress you got there’s no 
choice. A spray of these flowers he’s 
sent, though, would lighten it. What? 
You won’t? I never seen such a girl! 
He’s generous, ain’t he? He’s a fine 
figure of a man. I like a big man my- 
self. Brounlow was big. I can’t help 
preferring them so. He's sending his 
car for you, I s’pose? Some girls has 
all the luck! Yes, I quite understand, 
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Miss Brunie. You're stopping here in 
the car on your way from the registry, 
and leaving me Mr. Fairway’s check for 
the boy, and—I’m sure you're a nice, 
generous girl. Well, you can afford it 
now, and I[’ll take it with a clear con- 
science. Then that swell doctor’s had 
all his instructions, and he'll send a 
nurse for Dickie, and they’ll go straight 
off to a sanatorium. And you're going 
straight off to your honeymoon on his 
yacht, Miss Brunie? My! Fancy a 
yacht! I’m sorry about his heart being 
bad, but, as his doctor says/ this trip 
will ‘be the thing for it. Ready? Well, 
well, you look nice, I must say.” 

This morning the car came right up 
between the rows of tiny houses. Fair- 
way was within, watching for his bride. 
The landlady and a little servant stood 
on the doorstep, waving “good luck,” as 
she joined Fairway, looking frail as a 

host. 

“Well, my dear?” he said softly. 

Under the fur lap robe he held her 
hand all the way, looking at her white 

if enchanted. She felt horror 
big red man creeping all over 
until she was engulfed in it. “I 
him!” she thought. 

Half an hour later she was again in 


] eC k as 
of the 
her 

ate 

7 
the car with a wedding ring on her fin- 
Fairway 


° ] 
ger and 


was tucking the rug 
sessively. 


“T’ll keep my profhise,” 


ver her p 
said, his 

“You 
and they can 
He 
the 
“There’s a check inside,” he 
I’ve written him a note 
authorizing him to carry on till we ze- 

1. That all right, darling?” 

“All right. 
He put the envelope into her hand. 
The car again drew up between the 
houses. With a wavering smile at 
Fairway, she was out before he could 
open the door for her. The stuffy hall, 
smelling of cooking, was a haven of 


he 
white face. 


boy 


to the nurse.” 


eves on her 


11 


hall run in to see the 
st this or give it 
howed her an envelope addressed to 
pecialist. 


ni 
toid 


her, “‘and 
Thank you.” 
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refuge, and she fled upstairs toward the 
room that had been home, and, in spite 
of all privations, happy home. As she 
passed Mrs. Brounlow’s door she saw 
that it was wide open and the room 
empty. When she reached her own room 
she found the door ajar, and from the 
other side came the sound of women 
weeping. 

Then she heard a_ child’s 
Gwennie’s, stifled with sobbing: 

“"N’ I says to him, ‘Hold up yer 
head,’ and then he crumples up like 





voice, 


this. ‘Hold up your head,’ I says to 
him. I done all I could, Mother.” 
The bride stood on the threshold. 


“Oh, my dear!” cried the sewing wo- 
man, running to her. The landlady 
stood at the foot of the bed, and Gwen- 
nie was in a heap on the floor. 

The boy was dead. 

“My dear,” stammered Mrs. Broun- 
low, “it was hemorrhage. We've sent 
for the doctor, but he hasn’t beéh here 
yet. We done 
Miss Brunie—Mrs. Fair- 


But it was hemorrhage. 
all we could. 
way!” 


Fay ran to the bed and bent over the 
boy. For a few moments she hung 


there, not able to:cry out or weep as the 
others wept. f° over and 


over in her wild mind: “Too late! Too 


late! Too late! 
‘A j ”? °A 1 79 , , an 
VL) aea said the sewing woman. 
“Let me fetch her husband up,” said 
the landlady, starting for the door. 


words 


a 
— 
— 


the girl became sud- 


denly conscious of the envelope in her 


hand 
nana. 


Her husband! 

Stop!’ she cried. 

The landlady veered round 
‘Stop!” said the girl, sl 


shaking like a 
vivid that 
seemed to pass before her like pic- 


reed. Her thoughts were so 


they 


tures. In a flash she had visualized 
them all. 
“You're all wrought up——” the sew- 


ing woman began soothingly. 
Then the girl said: 
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“In five minutes from now, please, | 
want you to take this down to my hus- 
band.” She held out the envelope to 
Mrs. Brounlow. “And then—here is 
my purse. There are nearly three 
pounds in it. If you will make ar- 
rangements for Dickie You have 
been so good to me, so very good to 


” 


me—— 





“Oh, my dear!” stammered the sew- 
ing woman. 

The girl’s eyes, filled with the sheer 
bravado of despair, swept over the 
room; her bag—the little shabby bag 
she’d packed with her underwear, her 
coat and skirt, intending to say, “I’m 
leaving these for Gwennie’”—met her 
look full. She caught it up, ran from 
the room, down the stairs, through the 
hall to the back door and into the tiny 
yard. She dived away among the hang- 
ing washings to the door in the palings 
opening on to the side street, and dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER III. 


Her first thoughts turned back like 
automatons to that very far-away life 
she had left yesterday. Her letter of 
resignation, inclosing a week’s salary 
provided by Fairway with his instruction 
on parting last night, would have 
reached her late employer this morning. 
But still, he’d been good to her in a 
bluff sort of way; she had satisfied his 
exigent standard of work; and though 
even now her place might have been 
filled by the simple expedient of send- 
ing an order by telephone to the near- 
est bureau, the chances were that she 
could go back. There were more typ- 
ists than situations; still there would be 
her chair, and the shining typewriter on 
her table, and the incessant clicking all 
about her that drowned thoughts. Then 
a very definite thought descended on 
her: Fairway. 

“He'll find me,” she thought, “and if 
he finds me ” She walked the city, 
threading street after street as if lost 
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in a maze with no purpose of direction, 
and her bag grew heavy in her hand. It 
dragged and dragged ; seemed to be try- 
ing to drag her back to him. 

And suddenly she found herself in a 
narrow street of exclusive shops; a 
street little trafficked save by the cars and 
carriages of the wealthy. She lingered 
there, finding a sort of unharassed lei- 
sure in which to do her planning. You 
might walk up and down this small and 
arrogant street all day, and be little dis- 
tracted, even by the soul of all the beau- 
tiful clothes within it, for each window 
of each establishment displayed itself 
so sparingly, with such reticence. But 
all at once one black curtain of such 
a window parted and the sleekest of 
men looked negligently through it into 
the street. 

He saw her passing in front of him; 
she turned her head automatically, feel- 
ing his look, and they stared at each 
other. 

The lettering, cold, 
above the door read: BASIL. 

This, then, was the famous man 
dressmaker, who would, or would not, 
dress peeresses, millionaires—just as he 
chose. If a woman did not please him, 
he declined the honor. 

“My dear lady,” he would murmur, 
“you will not find justice here. I ree- 
ommend——” And the client would 
depart more bitté#ly humbled than if 
she had lost the regard of the whole of 
society. 

As he stood now between the black 
curtains that his very white hand had 
parted, he gave the girl outside a con- 
centrated attention. He drew a golden 
silk handkerchief from his cuff and 
passed it thoughtfully over his lips as 
if he were smoothing them. His hair 
was black touched with gray; his eyes 
light brown and as cold as frost. He 
wore a lounging suit that the most fas- 
tidious man about town might have en- 
vied. The girl passed the window, 
looked back at him. 
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Fay knew his look of appraisement 
well; it was keen, speculative. She had 
interested him and the interest might 
mean—anything. She took a chance. 
Moving to the door of ebony black, she 
opened it and went in. 

When she entered she found the great 
dressmaker standing by the fire. The 
fireplace was of white and _ silver, 
and the carpet was a deep and unex- 
pected gold. He had his elbow on the 
shelf, and very tardily removed it and 
turned as she came in and stood before 
him. She stood there for quite five sec- 
onds while his cold eye ran her over. 

“Good morning,” he said at last with 
a questioning uplift of his smooth 
voice. 

“Goed morning,” 


““ 


she replied. 

You haven’t come to ask me to dress 
you, have you?” asked Basil, and his 
look fingered her poor clothes as ruth- 
lessly as a woman fingers things at a 
bargain sale. 

She stood quite still, so that he might 
look at her; get her line and effect. A 
faint smile touched her lips and dimpled 
her white cheek, as she shook her head. 

“Should I be of any use here?’ she 
murmured. 

“As a model?” 
walking around her. 
be? 


” 
ence. 


said Basil quickly, 
“How could you 
I can see you’ve had no experi- 


She stood quite still before him, un- 
provoked by the beginning of the inevi- 
table quibbles. She looked slim, meek, 
wan, and alluring, and already his cold 
and busy brain was fitting her with 
sumptuous and exotic raiment. 

“T’ve no experience, but I have na- 
tural aptitude,” she replied, looking at 
him meekly between her thick eyelashes. 

“Oh,” said he, with a gesture of the 
hands, “every woman thinks that! Every 
woman thinks that! They come in here 
—mere clothes horses! Put down that 
bag. You're getting your shoulder out 
of line.” 

She put it down. 
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“Can you stand?” he fussed, walking 
around her. 

He had fidgeted and fumed many as- 
pirants into betraying, from sheer ner- 
vousness, little natural awkwardnesses 
which otherwise they might have suc- 
ceeded in hiding, but she was calm. She 
had desperation in her. She was pen- 
niless. This very day she must find a 
livelihood of some kind; a few days’ 
delay over making a choice wasn’t pos- 
sible. She remained quiet under the 
fusillade of Basil’s criticism, standing 
there, easy and languorous. 

“Well,” he said finally, passing the 
golden handkerchief over his lips, “walk 
over to the door and back.” 

She obeyed. As she returned she had 
her eyes fixed on him, with a resigned 
hate. But the look pleased him, it was 
so full and cold and darkly secretive; 
it accented her exoticism. He nodded. 

“Come into my office,” he said, “and 
sit down.” He preceded her through 
a sliding white door in the farther wall. 

As she followed him a middle-aged 
woman in black, rather stout and olive- 
skinned, came into the atelier from some 
room beyond and shot a piercing glance 
at her. 

Fay followed Basil into the slip he 
called his office. It was a blaze of color, 
He threw himself down into a chair. 

“Sit down,” he commanded, fixing 
his glance on her. 

She sat in a straight-backed tapestry 
chair with arms, on which she rested 
her hands. 

The great dressmaker glanced at her 
feet, then his look traveled over her 
again. 

“T don’t want a model,” he said. “I 
could have society girls for mannequins, 
if I liked.” 

She said nothing, merely looked at 
him. 

“Girls pay me premiums,” said Basil. 
“T suppose you want to be paid?” 

She smiled. Her smile seemed 
touched with sorrow, mystery, and 
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scorn, but it was only a masx serving 
her while she thought what she had 
better say. And wisely, until she was 
sure, she said nothing. 

“What in Heaven’s name,” said Basil 
suddenly, striking his desk fretfully, “do 
you suppose you’re worth? An untried 
girl like you! There are plenty of girls 
—beautiful girls—who would pay to 
come here. For the first year, that is. 
Afterward—well, it’s a great business, a 
mannequin’s. To be a. famous manne- 
quin—well! After Basil’s, you can 
command your own price—if I let you 
go. I shouldn’t do that, you understand. 
I shouldn’t let you go. I make girls for 
myself, not for other people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I could create a position; a 
girl has just gone from here to my 
Paris house.” 

He pondered with his brows bent 
and the golden handkerchief almost 
dropping from a down-hanging hand. 
He looked Napoleonic, but Fay knew 
that he was wondering how little he 
could get her for. 

“T only take girls with good homes 
behind them—or friends,” he resumed 
suddenly. 

She did not speak. 

“How are you situated: he 
bluntly. 

She smiled calmly, with her heart in 
a fever of fear. Her hesitation 
was piquant. 

The dressmaker smiled, too 

“Forgive me for being too inquisi- 
tive,” he said urbanely. His look upon 
her was full of curiosity. 

She had given him, unwittingly, the 
impression that he sought, but a mo- 
ment after he was again summarizing 
her clothes. 

“You don’t dress well,” he told her, 
and added candidly: “You must be 
stupid.” 

“Try me,” said she. “I 
stupid.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “is it a 
You all have secrets.” But in 


asked 


slow 


am not— 


secret ? 
a mo- 


ment his smile had disappeared and he 
“What do you expect to be 


frowned. 
paid ?” 

“Will you make me an offer?’ 

“How about the idea of a premium?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why not?” said Basil. 

“Tt is impossible.” 

It was out. She had confessed pov- 
erty. 

“Pay you a guinea a week for pocket 
money,” he flung out. 

She moved slowly in her chair; her 
hands fell from its outcurving arms to 
her lap. Her movement was prelimi- 
nary to departure. 

“Sit still,” said Basil testily. “You 
mustn’t fidget. Repose, languor, mys- 
tery: those are your style. Spirituality, 
remoteness. You must express these 
things.” 

“But not,” said she, with a shake of 
her head, “on a guinea a week.” 

“Oh, damn a guinea a week!” said 
Basil. “T’ll give you thirty shillings and 
not a farthing more for the first year. 
I’ve got to train you, haven’t I? Nota 
farthing more, my child. I don’t expect 
you to live upon it—not such a fool. 
You wouldn’t suit me if you lived on 
thirty shillings a week; you’d get a 
pinched look. Ethereality I want, but 
not starvation. On thirty shillings a 
week you can keep at least one street 
suit that looks well enough to be seen 
coming in here. For another thing,” he 
added, “is: I will not have you ill- 
dressed either in here or out of here. 
You have some good friends?” he said, 
criticizing a manicured nail. 

She looked down. A hidden smile re- 
vealed itself in the corners of her mouth. 
She hated herself. But one had to live. 

“T like a girl to have good friends,” 
said Basil, responding blandly to the 
smile. “I like my girls to be seen about 
a certain amount. I give them cachet 
and I expect them to hand a little of 
their own back to me. We understand 
each other ?” 












“Oh,” she smiled, “I think so.” 

“I’m breaking my rule,” said Basil 
with a fervent effect of candor. “I 
never employ girls in this haphazard 
manner: I am making an entire excep- 
tion in your case. You happen to be 
the right type to wear a line of gowns 
which I am introducing. There are 
many of your type, of course. Don’t 
imagine yourself singular. I just hap- 
pened to see you as I looked out of the 
window, that’s all.”” He smiled sleekly. 
“And I can afford to indulge a fad,” 
he went on. “An artist, such as I, 
makes a poor business man.” 

There was silence for a moment in 
the blazing room; then he struck a bell 
and a page, an adorable child, appeared. 

“Mrs. Marmion,” said Basil, half 
closing his eyes and leaning back in his 
chair in utter ennui. 

The page went out and in a moment 
the tall, middle-aged woman of opulent 
proportions came to the office. 

“Mrs. Marmion,” said Basil, without 
moving and with effect of great 
weariness with the topic, “allow me to 
introduce Miss i 


“Brut 


an 


e,” the girl supplied. 





“Brunie,”’ said Basil, admiring the 
name. “And your first name?” 

“Fay.” 

™ said Basil. He savored this 


a delicacy. “How right! Mrs. Mar- 
mion, Miss Brunie is filling the gap left 
by Miss Larmier.” 


“Oh, yes—yes?” said Mrs. Marmion. 

Turning to the girl, he went on: 

“Mrs. Marmion’s daughter is the 
ther model here. You are to contrast 
with her. I have only two—each per- 
fect of her type. Mrs. ‘Marmion, Miss 
Brunie had better commence to-mor- 


’ 


TOW. 
“Or at once 
“The 


in this afternoon.” 


,’ said 


Duchess of 


Mrs. Marmion. 
Braintree is coming 


He became keen. 
“Ah, then,” said he, “at once.” 
The girl before them in 


sat the 
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straight-backed chair, and hunger 
clawed at her. It was nearly three o’clock, 
a bitter afternoon, and she had eaten 
nothing since breakfast, and very little 
then. But if she said: “I’m hungry; 
give me half a crown on account to buy 
a meal,” what then? Bracing herself, she 
rose slowly, followed with a meek smile 
the well-fed woman, and passed out to 
the atelier again. She indicated 
bag. 

“Give that to the porter to take care 
of,” said Mrs. Marmion, with a fret- 
ful stare. ‘And come this way.” 

The adorable page appeared from 
somewhere, and carried the bag toward 
the alleged porter, and the girl followed 


her 


Mrs. Marmion up a short flight of 
stairs. Here lay spread before them a 
vast, white-and-silver room streaked 


with mirrors. 

The girl saw herself walking by them. 
How poor she looked! She thought: 
“No wonder he wouldn’t pay more than 
thirty shillings.” She thought this, not 
because she supposed she could not serve 
Basil’s purpose well, but because she 
had been taught early in life a text which 
runs somewhat like this: “From him 
that hath not shall be taken even that 
which he hath.” 

She saw also 
veyed her in all 
proached them. 


She bit col 


that Mrs. 
the mirrors as they ap- 


Marmion sur- 


or into her lips. 


At the other end of the room, sleeking 
herself down over the hips with a fat, 
fair hand, fat, fair girl. She 
gave a lovely, glowing, golden effe 
She i 

of ravishing 
unrelieved 


was a 
Gt 
wore a little black frock 
and 
by the 


design drapery, 
luster of 
a string of wonderful imitation 
pearls, 


Save 


which dipped to her knees. 


Over her shoulder she 


looked at the 
newcomer, her hands arrested in their 
smoothing motion. 

“The duchess is late,” she sighed. 


“Always,” said Mrs. Marmion. 
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“Cynthia, this is Miss Fay Brunie, who 
is to take up Miss Larmier’s position.” 

The blonde nodded and smiled, but 
no friendliness revealed itself in her 
eyes. 

“The duchess should try this,” she 
said. “It’s the perfectest thing in weeds 
we've had here in my time.” 

“Put on the toque,” said her mother. 
“You should wear the toque. And the 
cloak—why not sling it over your arm?” 

“T shan’t sling it over my arm. I’m 
better this way.” 

The elder woman seated herself on a 
couch. 

“It’s a sweet thing, Cynthia. | 
should say she’ll buy it; if so, Miss 
Brunie won’t be needed to show her 
the black Eastern gown, she won’t want 
to sze two such opposite styles.” 

“Besides,” said the fair girl, darting 
a jealous glance at the stranger, “this 
will suit her far better.”’ 

“Miss Brunie,” said Mrs. Marmion, 
‘go through into that fitting room there 
—No. 3—and I'll come to you in a few 
minutes with a gown.” 

So Fay went into the fitting room, 
saw with misty eyes a gi't chair, and 


sat down dizzily. 


‘ 


She had time to think and wonder 
at the events of the day. It had been 
a great big day, its hours full of catas- 
trophe. Yet all she craved momentarily 
was to be left on that gilt chair in the 
tiny, silent room, staring at herself in 
mirrors and doing nothing. Reaction 
had set in; she felt devitalized. The 
warmth from a little electric stove 
reached her and she could have 
drowsed; amber lights hidden somehow 
in a cornice overhead softened her 
sharp wanness. She saw herself sur- 
prised, full of fire and sorrow, and she 
sat there still as death, waiting, hearing, 
without listening, the sounds from the 
big room beyond. She heard the soft 
bustle of a momentous arrival. 

A woman’s voice of a metallic clarity 
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spoke and was answered by Cynthia’s, 
attuned to a soft, gurgling note. After 
two minutes had passed a man said: 
“Honoria, that’s you. Buy it, my dear 
lady, buy it!” 

' “Black,” answered the metallic voice, 
“is so charming, isn’t it? Brides and 
widows look equally sweet. On my 
wedding day my dressmaker did me 
justice; and on the day of Toppinge’s 
funeral she did me justice. Dressmak- 
ers rise nobly to both calamities. Walk 
up and down again, please.” 

The mannequin’s footsteps were 
heard on the carpet, but time passed, in- 
dicating that she was walking the length 
of the room again. 

“Beautiful frock,” said the man. “Go 
and try it on, Honoria.” 

There was the sound of soft footfalls 
as the women walked by. 

Within the dressing room Fay Bru- 
nie observed these things passively. Her 
mind was full of resignation, but also 
of an intent anxiety as to the future. 
She knew that a certain amount of 
ready money must be raised, and a cer- 
tain amount of debt incurred. The sharp 
eye of Basil must be satisfied. With 
the sure instinct of a woman born pret- 
ty she was already turning over in her 
weary mind plots and plans for acquir- 
ing a more prosperous appearance. Then 
into the plans broke a gay note. The 
man in the big room beyond was whis- 
tling softly. 

She got to her feet, and, lifting the 
silk curtain that hung across a round 
window set in the upper part of the 
door, she looked through. 

He was standing in full view, a tall 
and well-made young man in clothes 
which could not possibly have bettered 
Basil’s, but would have made the great 
dressmaker look somehow tawdry beside 
him. He was fair with a reddish glint 
in his hair. He had gray eyes, which 
seemed ful] of content with his world. 
His mouth and chin were dominant 
without having need to be so, seeing that 
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the fruits of the earth all fell ripely into 
his hands. He was leaning against the 
mantelpiece, whistling softly, when, all 
at once, he must have felt eyes upon 
him, for he ceased whistling, and turned 
about to look for an unseen watcher. 
His look went quickly to the closed 
door from the window of which the 
silk curtain was lifted a few cautious 
inches; and though he could not see her 
face, she saw his mouth and his eyes 
pucker laughingly before she hastily 
dropped the curtain, and sank down 
again into the gilt chair. 

Once more there was silence. 

She felt a little forlorn, like a for- 
gotten prisoner in a comfortably padded 
cell. She thought: “Well, if they really 
forget me, here’s my night’s lodging at 
any rate.” 

Her thoughts, wandering of them- 
selves, turned to food. Food was a vital 
question with her, a daily problem. For 
two years she had never had quite 
enough; but to-night the doubt was 
whether she could buy any at all. But 
beneath the glove on her left hand she 
found herself mechanically ‘twisting a 
gold circlet. 

Her wedding ring, the thickest, heavi- 
est fetter Fairway could buy! “Ah! I 
have that,” she thought. 

She pondered idly about the reddish- 
haired young man in the salon. His 
was full of goodness and of 
strength; yet it was probable that he ex- 
ercised neither virtue; he had no need 
of them; he was one of the lucky rich, 
rich. With the acumen ac- 


tace 


the idle 
quired by girls in her position, one fa- 
culty she possessed preéminently: that 
was the faculty to judge a man. She 
glanced at him demurely, meekly, mod- 
estly, or reticently, as the situation re- 
quired, and she had his impression by 
flash light on her brain. She had him 
classified and docketed. 

Her husband she knew as passion- 
ate, sentimental, and cruel; Basil as 
cold, sensual, and rapacious; the young 
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man in the salon was a man who seized 
life and all its joys with both hands 
and used them for his pleasurable ends. 
But his ends on the whole might be 
kindly. His impulses were generous, 
even if controlled by a worldly shrewd- 
ness. Of him she thought: “If I walked 
out of here now and said, ‘For Heav- 
en’s sake, give me a pound or two for 
my supper and a week’s lodging; and 
don’t tell Basil,’ he’d hand out the money 
—and probably I’d never hear any more 
about it. That might be his sort. Still, 
one can’t ever be certain.” 

She sat still, waiting, until a door 
clicked open somewhere and the duchess 
called: 

“Ready, John, I’m ready. I’ve bought 
it. Good day. Good day, Mrs. Mar- 
mion. Your girl is getting prettier every 
time I see her. Isn’t she, John?” 

The mother murmured her thanks, 
the daughter gurgled modestly, and an- 
other door opened and shut. 

“Where’s that girl, where did I put 
her?” asked Mrs. Marmion. 

“In number three, Maman,” Cynthia 
drawled. 

The mother opened the door and sur- 
veyed Fay. 

“T want you to try on some clothes,” 
she said. “You may have to show a 
dress presently.” 

For nearly an hour the girl stood 
while clothes were tried on; while her 
points were criticized or deplored, her 
carriage corrected. They clothed her 
from head to foot in garments such as 
she had never so much as touched be- 
fore. Her good fortune was expati- 
ated upon. But she could have dropped 
from sheer hunger and faintness, and 
wept, while the well-fed woman criti- 
leaned in the doorway looking on with 
her ruminative eyes. 

“That was the Duchess of Braintree 
in here just now,” she said. “She 
bought the frock I showed her.” 

“And was that her son?” 
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“Heavens above, no!” said Cynthia 
with a giggle. “That was just one of 
her young men.” 

“That was Mr. John Barry,” the 
mother interrupted, sitting upon the gilt 
chair. “Now, Miss Brunie, move away 
a step. Ah!” 

“You didn’t see him?” said Cyn- 
thia, looking queryingly up under her 
eyelashes. 

Fay Brunie paused, then replied: 

“No, I was in here.” 

“He’s adorable,” said Cynthia. 
had supper with him.” 

“Silly girl!’ her mother remarked, 
breathing a little quicker, after stooping 
to pull softly at the hem of the model’s 
skirt. 

“Often I laugh,” said Cynthia, “when 
men I’ve been out with come in here 
with their mothers or wives, or other 
fellow’s wives.” 

“More likely,” said her mother. 

“More likely!” echoed Cynthia. “And 
they look as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in their mouths. They walk by me as if 
they had never seen me before in their 
lives. It’s girls like me who know what 
they are, the devils! Often I laugh.” 

“She’s always laughing, Miss Bru- 
nie,” patronized the mother. 

“That’s nice,” said Fay Brunie. 

“Stand and stretch your hand up the 
frame of that glass, and lean against it 
a little,’ said Mrs. Marmion. “Your 
arms are thin.” 

“T’ve always been thin.” 

“Well, we want a contrast to my 
daughter,” said Mrs. Marmion, with an 
approving and admiring glance at her 
plump offspring. “Still, you’re too thin. 
There’s such a thing as Basil calls ex- 
otic thinness; and such a thing as J 
call pauper’s thinness. You’re a thin 
kind; you won’t get fat; you needn’t be 
afraid. I hope you do yourself well?” 

The girl nodded and replied care- 
lessly, looking with great eyes at the 
beautiful, fat blonde leaning in the door- 
way. 


“T’ve 
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Basil came with the tread of a cat 
and looked in. 

“Very good,” he approved, nodding. 

‘But I’ve been telling her,” said Mrs. 
Marmion, “she must take care of her 
appearance: soften a little, as it were. 
You agree?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Basil. “Certain- 
ly. Understand, my dear girl, that while 
I want the fragile type it is hothouse 
fragility. that I look for, the carefully 
nurtured, carefully sheltered—er—lan- 
guorous type. You have the essentials, 
oh, strikingly. But—there’s a little 
strain about you. What is it, Mrs. Mar- 
mion? Bleakness? Whatever it is you 
must get rid of it. I am frank, I know. 
But it’s for your good.” 

“T am telling her,” purred the stout 
woman, still retaining the gilt chair, 
“she’s a lucky girl to find herself here.” 

“Tt was a chance / had to wait for,” 
said Cynthia, wreathing herself, with 
wonderful sinuousness for so fat a girl, 
about the door post. 

Under the adulation of the women 
Basil mellowed and smiled. He looked 
at the wan beauty standing so meekly 
before him in the filmy black gown of 
harem design. 

“You must do me credit,” he said 
meaningly and playfully. “I am known 
as a judge of women, a judge who never 
makes mistakes. [Let me see you walk 
across the salon, my dear.” 

Once more she braced herself, walked 
across the long room, turned, and came 
back. She stood before Basil. 

“You can stand still,” he criticized 
blandly. “I give you marks for that.” 

As they all stood together in the warm 
salon, the adorable page appeared car- 
rying a black tray with tea in three lac- 
quer cups and three little round cakes 
upon a lacquer plate, and with a smile 
of baby innocence upon his cherubic 
face he handed this round to the women. 

“You will spoil your dinners and your 
complexions,” said Basil in a sudden 
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fume, going away. “I provide these the way to the nearest pawnshop. It 
disgusting sweets against my better meant a half-mile walk, carrying the 
judgment, to keep you.damned women bag, but she reached the shop at last, 
in a good temper.” and the pawnbroker bought her weds 
“Tt won't spoil my dinner. Willit spoil ding ring and her suit case. He was 
yours, Miss Brunie?” Cynthia asked. in his way, as he explained, a kind- 
“No,” said Fay Brunie with her teeth heafted man, and he gave her a piece of 
sunk in the little cake. “It won’t spoil brown paper and string in which to 
my dinner.” carry away the clothes that she had to 
Two hours later they let her go. tumble out. 
She went out, carrying her bag. She found quarters in a woman’s hos- 
‘Taxi, miss?” said the porter in Ba- tel run for profit by a philanthropic so- 
sil’s gray-and-silver livery. He looked ciety, and here, among busy, noisy wom- 
her up and down. en, who incessantly seemed to be com- 
“No,” she answered, “I haven’t far ing and going hither and thither, she 
to walk.” But she hadn’t the least idea lost her identity for twelve hours, sunk 
whither she was walking. in blessed sleep, black as ink, dreamless, 
She asked the first policeman she saw unbroken. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


RHAPSODY 
A-HA, ho-ho, 
Pierrot, Pierrot! 
Then are you brother 
To the birds: 
And have you caught 
Through lyric days 
The magic 
f their wonder words? 


en you clamber 
ierret 
a yee 
All shower wet, 
Such rhapsody 
Of love you pour, 
She swoons, and, swooning, 
Pleads for more. 


Ha-ha, ho-ho, 

Pierrot, Pierrot! 

They say that you are mad, 
And yet, 

To know one moment 

Of your joy, 

The wise their wisdom 
Would forget. 











E looks like a man with a secret,” 
said Audrey Wade. Her smile 
hid a very serious preoccupation 

as she watched the alert, slenderly built 
figure that stood in the brilliant square 
of the doorway. She was thinking that 
years made no difference. His forty- 
odd held as much of what she called re- 
serve charm as Court’s twenty-seven— 
more. She wondered whether her aunt, 
with whom he was chatting, would per- 
suade him to stay over the week-end, 
or whether this was merely one of his 
usual flashes. 

“Who? Goodrich? He is probably a 
man with a thousand secrets,’”’ answered 
Courtland Harrison. “He is a lawyer.” 
He spoke all the more lightly because 
he was beginning to be restive over 
Audrey’s interest, and because he was 
aware that his most unprofitable move 
would be to tell her so. It was a defi- 
nite relief to him when Mrs. Welling 
and her companion passed into the 
house. On the surface Audrey gave 
and demanded frankness. She was an 
excellent sport, a delightful playfellow, 
a perfect example of that overworked 
term, thoroughbred. But when it came 
to deeper matters, to the things of her 
fearless spirit, he knew that her re- 
serve could be equally thorough. Then 
it was hands off. 

Moonlight justified a good deal in 
the way of daring, however. And it 
made her tantalizingly beautiful. Her 
long lines were framed in the long Porto 
Rican cane chair that stood half in the 
shadow of the evergreens that overhung 
the edge of the terrace. Their fantas- 
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tic tassels fluttered over her. He could 
turn from her cool loveliness and look 
straight into the hectic color and rush 
of the ballroom inside. Through the 
window’s immense oblong of radiance 
the whirl and dissension of high lights 
were like the clashing together of every- 
hued bits of glass. As the dislocated 
music broke off with a brazen slide of 
clamor, the deep, neighboring murmur 
of the Sound lingered in like an over- 
tone. 

“What do you know about him?” she 
inquired abruptly. 

He laughed. 

“Your set would want to know the 
archangel Gabriel’s mother’s maiden 
name, wouldn’t your Very good Mary- 
land family, I believe. Lawyer, with 
one of those lucrative, indoor practices. 
Doesn’t often appear in court. Lives 
at a good club, but is out of town a 
considerable part of the time—never 
can get him for week-end parties, though 
he’s fond of sport, too. Rather popular 
with men.” 

“And—some—women,” added Au- 
drey deliberately. “I’m one. Nice to 
look at, isn’t he? So clean. Rides well, 
dances well, talks well. Now how did 
I find that out? I’ve done most of the 
talking. He never says much about 
himself.” 

“Tf you are curious, why not ask 
him a few delicate questions?” 

“Do you dare me? Well, then, I 
will,”’ retorted the girl. Her head tilted 
provocatively. Her smile was like the 
opening of a flower. Suddenly, like an 
unleashed wind from the sea, impulse 














swept over him. His fingers closed on 
the head rest of her chair, pressing 
against the brown curve of her satiny 
coils. 

“I hate you to concern yourself with 
any other man,” he said a little thickly. 
“Oh, my dear, why won’t you love me? 
Why won't your” 

She shook her head with a curious 
mixture of kindness and defiance. That 
was her attitude exactly, he told him- 
self. Kindness as long as he kept within 
hounds, defiance as soon as his passion 
betrayed its banked fires. 

“I’m very fond of you, Court,” she 
aid steadily. 

‘Yes, just as you were when we used 
to play in the same sand pile. I hate 
tl You’re very fond of 
Well,” he added recklessly, 
“T am one of your dogs, I suppose. I 

il after you and I want to bite stran- 
ers. I’m crazy about you, Audrey. I 
‘now that I’ve been wild, but you could 
make anything out of me that you cared 


lat expression! 
ur dogs. 


“But I don’t care for you in your 
way, Court.” 

I’m willing to take you on any terms,” 
e interrupted fiercely. “I'll risk your 
It’s just because 
I know that you have it in you to be 
verything that a man wants a woman 

be, that I find it unbearable to have 
look—as you looked at Goodrich.” 
Her 
He doubled the 
fingers more firmly into his palm 


ving me afterward. 


Instantly he realized his error. 


rew lax in his. 






effort to hold something that 
med slipping from him. 
“Why can’t you love me?” he per- 
1 
he other small hand rose as if a 
decision had flowed into it. The 
ite-slippered feet gave the cane foot 
a faint tap. 
“Because -” she began. 
“May I join the stargazers?” asked 
a pleasant, deep-toned voice behind 
them. 
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“The nature fakers,” corrected Au- 
drey calmly. “Too good a night to 
waste indoors, isn’t it?” 

With a muttered excuse, Harrison 
left them. The strain of exchanging 
commonplaces with Goodrich was too 
much for him. The man had dropped 
on them uncannily, as though in answer 
to a cue. And the cue had been Au- 
drey’s “Because——” 

He responded warmly when young 
Grosvenor Welling hailed him to make 
a fourth at bridge. Ordinarily the 
stakes would have startled him. Their 
opponents were Paton Grosvenor, bank- 
er by profession and novelist by avoca- 
tion, who was said to have acquired 
writer’s cramp through cutting coupons, 
and Doctor Glenaire, whose fashionable 
private sanitarium was known to rival a 
producing diamond field. To-night he 
simply did not care. 

In the small hours he rose unsteadily 
to his feet. He had won appallingly. A 
lingering superstition made him resent 
the fact. He accepted the last tall- 
stemmed glass from the weary-eyed 
young man who had spent the night ply- 
ing a shaker in the background, with 
the traditional observation: 
fuse one now. 


“Never re- 
May be last chance. 


. That’s what prohibition’s done for me.” 


He had to the good at least a space 
of semioblivion from his unhappiness. 
As he went through a corridor on his 
way to bed he paused before a gun rack 
and regarded it owlishly. It had 
curred to him, merely as an academic 
proposition, that a man hidden in a 
shaded window recess might with a fatr 
chance of success pot another man who 
stood on the terrace outside in a pool 
of light. 


oc- 


found himself 
weighing a weapon in his hands, he 
that he must have 
hither side of inebriety. 


Then, as he 


reached - the 
Something dis- 
agreeable was lying in wait with the 
morning. 


knew 


He held on to the banisters 
all the way upstairs. 
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When Harrison had left the two on 
the terrace an extraordinary change took 
place in the girl’s manner. The posi- 
tions were entirely reversed. During 
the former scene the stalker, the en- 
croacher, the wooer, had been the man. 
She rose to her feet with a soft spring. 

“This isn’t nature,” she announced. 
“The moon is like a powder puff, and 
those palms and flowers don’t belong 
here, they’ve come to be presented to 
society. They’re nature fakers, too. 
Let’s go into the garden. There’s a 
dear little left-over wood at the end, 
where you can really feel natural. Come 
along.” 

In the small circle of perfumed dusk- 
iness, uneasy with the low pulse of the 
water, she settled herself on the single 
rustic bench and left room for him. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “here we 
are. Be natural.” 

A stirred happiness was in her an- 
swering laugh. 

“IT will. Give me a cigarette.” 

The spurting match brought out the 
kindling hazel of her eyes, the vivid 
damask of her cheek. As she puffed 
a dimple went in and out. 

“But I brought you here to be nat- 
ural, too.” Her hand described a fire- 
tipped arc. “Tell me all about your- 
self.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Just like that.” As she leaned side- 
ways his sleeve grazed the tenuous fab- 
ric over her shoulder. Her next words 
came with a quaver. To the conscious- 
ness of both it was as though she ut- 
tered, “O wonder! You are touching 
me. You!” Actually she said lightly: 
“Do you know, you are a man of mys- 
tery.” 

Through her upper arm the feeling 
came to her that he had been struck 
into stillness, as one is in the face of 
danger. Then he answered easily: 

“Delightful. In what way, may I 
ask ?”” 

“Well,” said Audrey, with decision, 


“you inspire me with a rabid curiosity. 
I ask people about you and they answer, 
like a census, with your address and oc- 
cupation. Everybody knows the same 
things about you, whichyneans that no- 
body really knows—you. Now, that’s 
what I want to get at—you.”” The thrill 
of daring in her voice passed into the 
air around them both. “My cigarette’s 
out,” she said shakily. “Give me a 
light.” 

As she leaned toward the tiny point 
of flame, an inquisitive little breeze 
lifted a tulle streamer that fell from her 
shoulder. The next instant the bright 
horror of her eyes stared at him over 
a gauze of flame. In another second 
his frantic hands had torn away the blaz- 
ing substance and flung it to the ground 
where it flickered out in the wet grass, 
like a heap of incandescent fungi. Then 
his arms were around her, crushing out 
the fringe of sparks that strung her 
shoulder. 

“My darling!” he whispered 
me you’re not hurt.” 

She lifted a radiant 

“T don’t know. I don’t care. You do 
love me, don’t you?” She put both 
hands behind his head and drew it down 
until their lips met. 

After an ageless moment she felt him 
free himself and hold her away. He 
spoke very quietly, but the self-control 
of his touch poised her in a sort of mid- 
air of ecstasy and of apprehension as 
to what was to come. It was like the 
terrific force of a plane that stops short 
in its flight. 

“T shall never forgive myself,” he 
said. “My dearest, I can’t marry 
you.” 

“But—why ?” 

“T can’t even tell you that.” 

“But you do love me,” she insisted 
piteously. 

He placed her gently on the bench, 
and stood with his hands clenched be- 
hind his back. 

“T am going to tell you, this once,” he 


“Tell 


face to his. 















began deliberately, “as nearly as words 
can tell it, what you mean to me. And 
never again. There are times when life 
goes all wrong with me, when I am al- 
most willing to believe that it’s a hap- 
hazard, cosmic joke with no significance 
to it—even a vulgar joke. When right 
and wrong look like conventions, and 


even a man’s self-respect seems a ques-_ 


tion of mere personal fastidiousness. 
J suspect strongly that the world func- 
tions through a rapacious, black ego- 
tism. And then, when I wonder wheth- 
er there is anything whatever in it that 
is unstainably clean and beautiful, any- 
thing worth honoring and adoring, I 
think—‘Audrey!’ That’s enough. I 
humbly thank whatever made you, and 
I pick up my load again. You give me 
the grit to go on playing the game. And 
| must give you up.” 

Before the finality in his tone her pro- 
test died away. She did not understand 
the source of his courage that kept the 
distance between them, but she wor- 
shiped it. 

“Can’t we ever see each other?” 

He smiled. 

“Yes, we can 
times. 


see each other some- 
But you must be good. You 
must be my star, not—forgive me, dear, 
dearest—not my temptation. You 
don’t know the power you have. You 
must not try to make me say this again.” 

A smile, whimsical and unhappy, 
lifted the corner of her mouth. 

“How you do know me!” she sighed. 
“I'll be good. I promise. Only, just 
this once, I’m going to tell you some- 
thing, too.” She met his courage with 
“Whether you love me or not 
you haven’t said the terrible 
words—I love you. And T shall never 
marry any one else.” 


her own. 
~and 


Young Courtland Harrison took cog- 
nizance, the next morning, of that power 
in the world that goes up and down de- 
vouring good intentions. He was will- 
ing to admit that he had been wild up 
6—Ains. 
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to the accepted limit of wildness, but he 
had expressed his desire to cut that out 


and to settle down with Audrey. And 
Audrey had changed overnight. 
He had been not unhopeful. Audrey 


had liked him. Mrs. Welling, with 
whom she lived, would have been satis- 
fied to see her niece complete her cor- 
rect and expensive bringing up and 
bringing out by a marriage which her 
circle would have considered eminently 
suitable. What baffled him was the de- 
tachment with which the girl had 
quenched all hope. She was like a per- 
son in a trance, a person who has seen 
a light which dropped all the other cir- 
cumstances of life into their subordinate 
shadows. He did not count any longer. 

At his resentful mention of Good- 
rich’s name a veil had fallen over her, 
warning him off. He left her, furious 
and sick at heart, to face two disturbing 
and constantly developing discoveries of 
his own. 

Nothing in his life had ever surprised 
him more. Normally he was subject 
to quick and fervid bursts of emotion. 
But these two emotions smoldered like 
fire in a ship’s hold. He hardly knew 
which obsessed him more, his love for 
Audrey or the jealousy that brought 
Goodrich along with her, like the 
shadow to her sunshine, into his mind. 

With the clearness of vision that pas- 
sion occasionally wakes, he had read the 
girl right. If his life had become com- 
plicated, hers, on the contrary, had 
attained an astonishing simplicity. It 
was love and waiting, a waiting almost 
without impatience. She had taken the 
coming of love in a way that a man 
could hardly understand, rather as a 
child accepts a marvelous present. She 
was content to be quiet and look at it. 
More would happen later. To a more 
experienced woman Goodrich’s bare 
statement that he could not marry her 
might have been crushing. But a full- 
blooded, resilient youth like Audrey’s 
never believes in the deathstroke until it 
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actually falls. She had youth’s con- 
quering hope in the happy chances of 
the future. 

In the meantime she kept this hope 
alive by seeing Goodrich, not often, but 
as often as she could. She even plot- 
ted, in adroit feminine ways, to arrange 
encounters. Their relation was a sin- 
gular one. Since that crucial, fiery mo- 
ment that had betrayed them to each 
other he had assumed none of the rights 
of a lover. He had never taken her in 
his arms. Yet their every instant to- 
gether was shot with emotion. Pride 
kept her from further plumbing of his 
private affairs. As for the cause that 
separated them, she had convinced her- 
self that it could be nothing disgrace- 
ful, and had then, in unconscious self- 
defense, turned the back of her curi- 
osity toward it. 

Much of their talk concerned surface 
matters. One day, however, she made 
him tell her of his life as a boy. 

“You must have been a delicious 
child,” she told him. 

“You are a delicious child!” he re- 
torted. “Do you realize that I am 
twice as old as you are?” 

She understood dimly that this dis- 
parity of years helped to assure the safe- 
tv of their friendship, by tempering his 
feeling with the protectiveness that he 
would have accorded a little girl. If 
making love is a matter of ardent words 
and touches, he did not make love to her. 
What kept her from making love to him 
was no maiden modesty of the old-fash- 
ioned sort. She had her full share of 
modern initiative. But she knew that 
when his own iron self-control ceased to 
hold he would leave her. She did not 
dare to take the risk. 

If by the beginning of the winter a 
certain haggard dissatisfaction began to 
gnaw at her heart, she resolutely smoth- 
ered it. She had so much. She had his 
jove and her thoughts of him. She 
adored his slim strength, the strong 
brown of his eyes, the energetic set of 
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his shoulders, and his voice—his voice. 
He was her share of the world. 

As fate would have it, Harrison had 
several times witnessed their meetings. 
He had before this disliked various men 
intensely, but he had never hated a man. 
It was like a disease in his blood, and he 
found himself taking a sick man’s loath- 
ing interest in its symptoms. Goodrich 
was fast becoming the most absorbing 
problem in his horizon. The man be- 
gan even to invade his sleep. He woke 
from dreams full of disaster and vio- 
lence in which they had both figured. 

It was while in this state of mind that 
Harrison, as he strolled one day through 
the Park, was accosted by a vaguely fa- 
miliar voice. He considered for a mo- 
ment the round-nosed, quick-eyed young 
man, wel! enough dressed, but with sub- 
tle differences from MHarrison’s own 
way of dressing, before he recognized 
Donnelley. They had been freshmen 
together at college and rather well ac- 
quainted, but Donnelley had not ap- 
peared for the second year. 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself all these years?” Harrison 
asked, not uncordially. 

“You don’t know what you're inquir- 
ing,” responded the other humorously. 
“Tt would crowd a Sunday edition. Just 
now I’m running a private detective 
agency. Anything we can do for you?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Harrison, 
smiling. Then one of his sudden im- 
pulses gripped him. It was a queer 
thing to do, but, goodness knows, life 
itself . as queer enough. At college 
Donnelley had been considered close- 
mouthed, if not too scrupulous. After 
all, why not? Through ! 


his mind, not 
for the first time, was surging a saying 
of Audrey’s. 

“Sit down,” he said, motioning to- 
ward a bench. “Suppose I told you that 
a man I knew, apparently a man of posi- 
tion and integrity, had a secret.” 

The other’s manner sobered. His 
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round nose sharpened into an expression 
of business acumen, 

“What sort of secret?” 

“That’s what I want you to find out.” 

Donnelley’s finger shot against his 
knee. 

“Would you prefer this secret to turn 
out—discreditable fr” 

“Yes!” said Harrison sharply. Then 
he laughed uncomfortably at his own 
vehemence. “But I want facts.” 

“Il understand. No frame-up re- 
quired.” Donnetley spoke with a plau- 
sible air of fair play. Harrison’s mind 
made itself up for him. 

It was several weeks later that Don- 
nelley appeared to report. The meeting 
took place in Harrison’s apartment, and, 
after a comprehensive glance at its much 
more than comfortable furnishings, 
Donnelley allowed a layer of deference 
to temper the cocksureness which had 
submerged the quiet reassurance which 
he apparently kept for the initial cap- 
ture of acase. The detective, as Harri- 
son soon discovered, was a man of 
countless layers. 

“Your gentleman,” 
downy bird. Has fading away down 
to an art. He leaves town frequently, 
sometimes for one point, sometimes for 
another. That threw us off. But, no 
matter where he starts for, he turns up, 
about every other Sunday, at a smart 
country estate, near a little border town 
in Maine, called Montgomery. Does that 
tell you anything?” 


he began, “is a 


Harrison frowned impatiently. 

“Near the border of Canada,” the 
detective elaborated, with gusto. ‘‘Per- 
haps you know that our infant industry 
of importing liquor on the quiet en- 
gages the attention of some very big 
people—every bit as important as your 
man—either on one side or the other, 
for the government or agin’ it. You'd 
be surprised. Now we began to work 
from that slant——” 


“Impossible!” Harrison shot out. 
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“You're on the wrong track. 
solutely not that- kind.” 

Another layer of Donnelley rose to 
the stirface, a slightly pugnacious layer. 

“As I said, we began to work from 
that slant.. I mentioned it to see wheth- 
er you knew anything that might corro- 
borate it. But there’s another.” 

Harrison raised his eyebrows. 

“Precisely. The estate I’m telling you 
about is one of those really handsome 
places that mean money. Stone house, 
garage, manicured lawns, greenhouses, 
and a garden that I should say would 
be one of the prettiest places in sum- 
mer that you'd care to see. A lady lives 
there, a Mrs. Potter, with a half-house- 
keeper, half-companion person, and sev- 
eral servants. From what I gathered, 
she’s something of a puzzle to the neigh- 
borhood, or would be if she hadn’t lived 
there so lone that thev’ve got used to 
her. The idea is that she’s a sort of in- 
valid, but as that doesn’t prevent her 
from riding out a great deal, and occu- 
pying herself around the garden, I rath- 
er think her ill health is camouflage to 
account for her lack of sociability.” 

“But——” 

“I’m coming to that. There’s a kind 
of feeling that it mieht be accounted 
for in another way. This Mrs. Potter’s 
husband doesn’t live there, but comes 
to see her frequently. He never stays 
longer than a day or two, ard he never 
goes outside the borders of the grounds. 
Of course, there are beautiful walks and 
trees and all that on it, but, all the 
same, that seems sort of queer.” 

“And the husband ‘sg 

“Calls himself Goodrich when he’s 
in New York. Of course the solution 
you would jump to would be that—well, 


the usual one. Only, she doesn’t seem 


to be the usual sort of woman. Good- 
looking, I heard, but not young. Sub- 
scribes liberally to local charities. Well, 


some of them do. After all, you never 
can tell what a man’s taste in women 
may be. Well—~—” 
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Harrison’s mind set into a bitter joy, 
as relentless as mortar. If the sordid 
story that he hoped for was true, that 
would be the end of Goodrich’s chances 
with Audrey. She might pardon the 
errors that the past had, mercifully 
misted over, but she was too proud to 
endure the humiliation of a subterra- 
nean intrigue running side by side with 
her own idealistic love story. 

“Go on with it,” he said brusquely. 
“Only be sure it’s the right man.” 

One result of his traffic with Don- 
nelley was to throw him back on the 
old adage that a person’s most trusty 
agent is himself. He began to watch 
Goodrich. More than once the latter 
noticed him on the street, and Harrison 
was obliged to pretend that he had in- 
tended to overtake him. The revulsion 
of feeling that sometimes disgusted him 
with his pursuit was in its turn swamped 
and driven back by his ever-growing 
detestation of the man. 

He began to wonder, after a while, 
whether there was anything strange in 
his manner. He fancied that his friends 


were giving him searching glances; im- 
agined a falling off in cordiality on the 
part of certain women. It was borne in 
on him that they must be telling each 
other that Court was drinking entirely 
too much and neglecting his business. 
Of course they would be. 

On New Year’s Eve he came face to 
face with Audrey at a crowded recep- 


tion. In her old candid fashion she 

held out her hand and drew him aside 

into a corner where a tall screen of 

Japanese lacquer, ornamented with gor- 

reous fighting®cocks, shut them off from 
rest of the room. 


“Court,” she said solicitously, ‘“vou’re 


not looking well. Don’t you think you'd 
tter go South or somewhere for a 
holiday ?” 


He smiled as one does at a bad joke. 
“Too interesting here.” Then, without 
transition: “When are you and Good- 
rich going to announce your engage- 
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ment?” He disregarded the warning of 
her lifted head. “Have you found out 
his secret yet?” The affront in his tone 
was accentuated by his half-fuddled 
laugh. “Perhaps when you do you may 
change your mind.” 

The hurt in her eyes stayed with him 
the next morning, though his recollec- 
tion of the night was otherwise largely 
wanting. She would never feel so 
warmly kind to him again. This injury 
also he put, knowing his own inconsis- 
tency, to the account of Goodrich, swell- 
ing the long, intolerable list against 
him. 


He did not deceive himself as to the 
effect the harshness of his rasped nerves 
had worked on Audrey. Not the least 
part of it had come from her recogni- 
tion of his deterioration. Why should 
he have wanted to hurt her? Two days 
later she was still brooding over it. 

She had just returned from a freak 
ish, midwinter, out-of-town party, and 
sat slowly drawing off her gloves by the 
fire in her aunt’s Fifth Avenue drawing- 
room. She had not yet taken off th 
fur coat in which she had traveled. 
When she was summoned to the tele- 
phone she went listlessly. Life was be 
ginning to be very full of questions 

“Ts that Miss Wade—Miss Andre 
Wade?” The voice was husky, unnat- 








ural. “This is the Glanaire Sanita- 
rium. Mr. Lucas Goodrich here 
accident yesterday.” 

The lingering maid heard a qu ex- 
clamation, which she later de 4 
an enthralled e below s 
“that kind of a gasp like, that s 


like a shriek sounds, only there 


what you might call no gound 
Then Miss Wade was on her like a 
tempest 

“Aones, tell Barnes to get a taxi at 


once, and hurry—hurry 

In the reception room of the fashion- 
able hospital—for fashion is as deeply 
concerned with illness and dissolution 





















































as with life—Audrey waited in a mis- 
ery of suspense. The coolly efficient 
young woman at the desk had been quite 
sure that no message had been sent to 
Miss Wade from the establishment. 
Only one message had been sent to some 
one out of town, the day before, when 
Mr. Goodrich had been brought there. 
The young interne, who had been pro- 
duced at Audrey’s insistent command, 
could not by any means allow her to see 
the patient. Yes, he was suffering from 
an automobile accident. Yes, his con- 
dition was serious. Yes, he had been 
brought to the hospital by a friend, a 
Mr. Harrison, who had been passing 
at the time. 

When the great man, Doctor Glen- 
aire himself, had been prevailed upon 
to materialize, Audrey found him po- 
lite, but obdurate, an altogether differ- 
ent person from the genial teller of an- 
ecdotes whom she had met at her aunt’s 
dinners. 

“T am 

nally. 


Miss Wade,” he said 
“You are, you say, not even a 
The condition of the patient 
too critical for me to allow visitors, 


sorry, 
relative. 


with the single exception of the person 
for whom he has asked.” 

“But—it for me?” 

‘He requested that a message should 
be sent to an address in Maine, to a 
Mrs. Potter.” 

\s the woman came forward Audrey 
was for the first time aware that she 
had entered the room. She had forgot- 
ten everything but her desperate effort 
to break down the doctor’s resistance. 
The young woman of the desk and the 
interne had tactfully, at some point, 
evaporated. She stared at the new- 
comer, instinctively feeling a new bar- 
rier. 


was not 


It seemed to her that she had never 
seen any one who looked so utterly a 
gentlewoman and so certainly detached 
from life. ‘There was about her the 
repose, the stillness, that one might find 
in a person who has lived very much 
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alone, the touch of resignation that 
sometimes goes with settled ill health. 
There was, however, nothing of the un- 
wholesomeness of the invalid about her. 
Her skin had the clear, faded beauty 
of yesterday’s rose leaves, her eyes a 
soft intelligence that was half melan- 
choly and half philosophical. She was 
beautifully dressed; her furs were as 
sumptuous as Audrey’s own. She might 
have been in the later thirties. 

“T am Mrs. Potter,” she said. 
voice was quiet and musical. 

“Ah, you are Mr. Goodrich’s sister ?”’ 
inquired Doctor Glenaire. 

wl 


his wife. 


Her 


answered the woman, “I am 

[ came as quickly as I could 
—in my own car instead of waiting 
for the train—but we had a slight de- 
lay. I—am not too late? You said— 
there was no hope.” 

Audrey stood quite still, The doc- 
tor put his arm behind her swiftly, but 
she neither swayed nor cried out. With 
a jerk of readjustment that was like a 
pang of death, her, mind accepted the 
new situation. All her forces were con- 
centrated into one purpose; it led her 
straight up to the stranger. 
sn said—her own voice 
sounded abject in her ears, “won't you 
let me see him before he—goes?” 

Mrs. Potter’s sad, appraising eyes 
swept the suppliant, her beauty, her vi- 
brant youth. It was patent that her 
mind was making readjustments, also. 

“Who are you?” she asked, not hos- 
tilely, but with a sort of apprehension. 

“My name is Audrey Wade. We 
were—friends.”’ She threw her hafids 
out in a spasm of revolt. “Oh, what’s 
the use of hiding anything now? He’s 
dying! I love him. I know that he loves 
me—though—he wouldn’t tell me so.” 

“Did he send for you?” 

The girl’s mouth twisted. 

“No, he only sent for you.” 

“Then he kept his word.” The other 
woman spoke almost to herself. Then 


Please,’ she 








she turned to the doctor. “Will you 
take me to him now?” 

Doctor Glenaire’s tone conveyed his 
gratification at the visitor’s calmness. It 
was a relief to a man to whom death was 
an everyday, though regrettable, dispen- 
sation, and who was yet obliged to play 
up to a*continuous atmosphere of poign- 
ant grief. 

“He is under an opiate at present. 
When he recovers consciousness, as he 
may before long, I will have you called. 
You will not be disturbed here.” He 
opened a door into a small rest room, 
furnished in slippery leather and flower 
jars that held tentacle-leaved plants. 
Audrey slid in after the stranger, like 
a shadow. 

The latter spoke without prelude. 

“Now tell me,” she said. 

In a brief rush of words the girl told 
the piteous incompleteness of her story. 
It was a moment for naked truth. At 
the end she threw out fiercely, as an as- 
sertion, what she most wanted to know. 

“Why should you mind my seeing 
him? You don’t love him. You can’t 
love him or you would have been with 
him all this time.” 

The listener’s face changed as though 
an inner, gentle fire had thrown a re- 
flection upon it. 

“There is more than one way of 
love,” she said; her mind seemed to 
hesitate, to reach back into memory. 
“Your way is—younger, though even 
when I was young I could never have 
felt like that. But I think of him as 
the very best thing in my life, as the 
best man I have ever known.” 

She paused. For a moment of tension 
both listened to a footfall. It passed. 

“You may think that I am taking this 
very quietly,” Mrs. Potter went on. 
“But I have had a good many hours to 
think about it. And—I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to be a religious woman. 
I don’t believe that death is the end. 
Besides, life has taught me to be pa- 
tient, to expect blows. And I have felt 
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for a long time that I was to lose him, 
in some way. Even if it had not been 
death, it would have been—separation.” 

“You knew that he did not love you?” 
Audrey asked in a whisper. It seemed 
incredible that she should be speaking 
of the uttermost verities with this 
stranger, more incredible that she should 
be regarding her, not as the enemy, but 
as a fellow sufferer, injured by the same 
unreasonable cruelties. 

A smile like a bitter recollection 
passed over the faintly lined face. 

“IT have known that since the day I 
was married. You have told me your 
side of the story. Now I will tell you 
mine. In justice to him, you have the 
right to know it. You don’t mind my 
being slow and a little prolix, do you? 
It comes to me all together, as it hap- 
pened. 

“T had always known him, as a little 
girl knows a brilliant and delightful 
young man a good many years older, but 
when I was eighteen his father’s house 
became my home. I was an orphan 
with no near relations, and Major Good- 
rich was my guardian and trustee. And 
then I began to feel that Lucas was the 
one person in the world who belonged 
to me. He was sorry for me, I think, 
poor, lonely little creature that I was. 
He taught me to ride, and brought me 
books, and saw that I was not entirely 
swamped in that very gay, coutitry- 
house sort of life that went on around 
them. There was a good deal of drink- 
ing and card playing, and it all revolved 
around horses and the race track. I 
was shy, and fond of reading and music, 
and the only young man who ever both- 
ered with me much was Lucas. I gath- 
ered that they thought me pretty 
enough, but hopelessly slow; not a bit 
like the dashing girls they were used to 

“Then, when I was twenty, a change 
came over things. The major had al- 
ways been a hot-tempered person, but 
over it in a moment, and he was gener- 


ous and kind. He had a great deal of 
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influence; wherever he went the con- 
versation took its tone from him. Lucas 
was devoted to him. But now it was 
as though a cloud had settled down over 
him. Half the time he was irritable 
and impossible to please, and we went 
about on tiptoe. And the cloud seemed 
to extend to Lucas, too. He was prac- 
ticing law in—in the nearest town, but 
he came out to the place oftener than 
ever. He looked as if he were trying 
te make up his mind about something. 
“One night, after I had gone to bed, 
I heard the sound of high words and 
a struggle downstairs. I was not sur- 
prised ; I thought I knew what it meant. 
It was plain to everybody that the ma- 
jor had been drinking. No doubt 
Lucas was trying to make him behave. 
The next morning I forgot about it, 
hecause the most wonderful thing hap- 
pened that had ever taken place in this 
world, Lucas asked me to marry him. 
“I had always been a dreamy girl. If 
I had known more about life I might 
have missed something from his court- 
ship, but he had been in my dreams so 
long that I found nothing lacking at all. 
My whole feeling for Lucas must have 
been very girlish and quiet; not the 
wild, romantic thing you read about in 
books. Perhaps you would say that I 
was not in love. But I was very happy. 
To my surprise, the major agreed to my 
wish for a quiet wedding. We were 
married in the garden. It was lovely. 
“And then—it all went to pieces. I 
kad just changed into my traveling dress 
when [I heard the major’s voice at the 
end of the upstairs piazza, where there 
was a tiny sitting room. I thought I 
would run and tell him good-by there, 
instead of before the other people who 
were waiting downstairs. I slipped out, 
and threw open the door and danced in 
—on the major and Lucas. They were 
so absorbed in what they were saying 
that they went on before seeing me— 
just a few sentences. But those few 
sentences told me everything.” 
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together, 





Audrey’s hands 
strained forward. 

“Lucas had married me to save his 
father’s honor, perhaps his life. The 
major had been playing ducks and 
drakes with my fortune. He had threat- 
ened to shoot himself if the truth came 
out. And Lucas adored him. They 
knew, of course, that I would never take 
any steps that would disgrace my hus- 
band’s family. I would keep silent. 

“Well—I knew then and there what 
I had to do. My heart was in an an- 
guish of pity for myself, but I was al- 
most more sorry for Lucas. You must 
understand how my self-respect had 
been outraged ; my one feeling was that 
I had been forced on a man against his 
will. I wouldn’t be that—a wife he 
hadn’t wanted. But I had a Southern 
girl’s horror of a public scandal. And 
Lucas—all he wanted was to make me 
feel better about it, to do exactly as I 
wished. He held himself at my serv- 
ice—then and ever since. 

“To the world we remained married. 
I made him take me away. We found 
a quiet little place in the country, a long 
way from everybody we knew, and he 
left me there, and went to New York. 
I took my grandmother’s name. Some 
of my money was saved from the wreck 
and after a while Lucas made a great 
deal more. He insisted on giving me 
back cent that his father had 
taken; with some of it he bought my 
beautiful place in Maine for me. He 
came to see me very often. 

“Tt seems a curious situation, doesn’t 
it? But people get used to so many 
curious things. Who knows what goes 
on behind the four walls of any house? 
After a time it seemed natural enough. 
We had always been two good friends, 
and we just kept on being—friends. 
Once, years ago, he told me that if I 
ever wanted to be free, if some greater 
love ever called to me, he would give 
me my freedom, but that until then he 
would take care of me and stand be- 
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tween me and that world of which I was 
so much afraid. I suppose,” she added 
thoughtfully, “that the content I have 
gleaned out of my life came partly be- 
cause I am not very strong, and I love 
flowers, and a garden gives you an in- 
terest that lasts the year through. And 
books.” Again her glance wént wist- 
fully over the girl. “Perhaps I ought 
to have thought more of him, of wheth- 
er he hadn’t found something more vital 
and—deeper. Something—like you. 
But he never asked for his freedom, I 
see now that he held himself bound to 
me as long as I needed him.” 

“I knew he was like that,” 
Audrey huskily. 

“IT made him promise that if anything 
happened to him he would send for 
me us 

Both started as the door opened. The 
young woman of the desk looked in, 
glanced from one to the other of the 
waiting, tragic faces, and said crisply: 

“Miss Wade, there is a gentleman 
here who wishes to speak to you.” 

Audrey pressed her hands over her 
eyes. It was like being called back 
from a cloud country to the hard, con- 
fining walls and ceilings of reality. She 
followed the messenger into another 
small room beyond the desk. 

“You, Court?” she said wonderingly. 

“Audrey, you got my message?” 

“Yours? Was it you? Oh, you were 
with him, weren’t you?” The everyday 
habit of thought coming back made her 
add: “How dreadfully you look. Are 
you ill?” 

“I’m in hell,” he answered shortly. 
“T stood it as long as I could before I 
called you up. You'll hate me. I—I’m 
not at all sure that it wasn’t my fault.” 

She waited for the something worse 
that his tone implied. 
in life be worse? 


said 





Could anything 


“T’ve been half insane with jealousy. 
I’ve been dogging him. Yesterday I 
was walking behind him, and suddenly 
he turned and came up to me and said: 
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‘Do you know a man named Donnelley? 
He came to my office and offered to 
give you away—for a price. I told him 
to go to the devil.’ Then he turned on 
his heel. We were just at that cross- 
ing. There was a crowd; aestring of 
cars was whizzing through. It came 
over me like a flash how easy it might 
be—just a jostle—to get a man in the 
way of them.” He covered his eyes 
with shaking fingers. 

“You didn’t, you didn’t!” 

“T can’t be sure. I was pretty drunk. 
I’d give my life to know.” 

“T know,” said Audrey firmly. “I 
know you, Court. You might think of 
it, but when the time came you couldn’t 
do such a thing. You couldn’t! Pull 
yourself together. Don’t let 
imagine such horrible 
Poor old Court! Poor dear old Court! 
Keep saying, over and over’—she 
crushed his palms with hers; they were 
together in affliction; they ought to be 
good to each other—‘keep 
‘Audrey trusts me.’ ” 





yourself 


impossibilities. 


saying, 


“Audrey—oh, my darling!” he mut- 
tered. 

With a last reassuring pressure she 
left him. She felt that there was so 
much of herself in the other little room 
with that strange, still woman, that she 
was maimed and incomplete without it 
She must go back. 

She sat down again 
Potter, and watched her in overwhelm- 
ing wonder. wife! And yet 

Lucas than 
had been. For Lucas loved her; 
the thought of her had the same knife- 
keen edge of actuality that her mind at- 
tained with the memory of him. 


opp site 


Lucas’ 


less near to Audrey 


Yet he had sent for this other woman, 
not for her. It 
gesture of his devotion, his last conquest 
of self. 


had been the stspreme 


Did she not know him? All 
these years he had made it his point 
of honor to give to this woman, for 
whose thwarted happiness he was re- 





t- 
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sponsible, all that he could bestow upon 
her, since he could never offer her the 
gift of all gifts, his love. And when 
he knew that the end was nearing, he 
had kept his word. He had sent for 
her—only her. 

There was a light knock, A voice, 
professionally soft, said: 

“Now, if you please, Mrs. Potter.” 

Both women rose, Audrey stiffly, 
holding to the back of her chair. A 
blinding sense of the inexorable flow 
of time shook her. Not until later did 
she gather up the fragments of the, 
impressions that her brain went on reg- 
istering. Among them was the eloquent 
movement of hesitation that halted the 
wife in the doorway. Once more her 
look swept the girl’s palpitating mis- 


ery, the passion of supplication in her 
gaze. Her own eyes, so worn, so re- 
signedly done with tears, misted over. 
Softly, as though she had reached with- 
out effort some plane where the bitter 
urgency of self is relaxed and put aside, 
she turned back and touched the young 
arnf. 

“You go to him,” she said. ‘He 
wants you.” 


Audrey’s heart soared like a flame to 
meet her moment. As she bent down 
for the last supreme, agonizing kiss, she 
knew that its significance would out- 
weigh all the suffering that was past and 
all that was to come. She could still 
love and wait and trust the happy 
chances of the future! 





THE BUILDERS 


AIRMAN, so free in the morning sun, 
Flashing gold from your straight, still wings, 
What do you see from the height you have won 
Of earth and its petty confusion of things? 


“Colored fields and nurtured trees 
And a net of white roads I define, 

Farms and municipalities, 
Decoration, but not design. 


it “For man he hath set the night ablaze 
And caused the barren earth to grow, 
ra. And curbed and driven the waterways, 
wa And bidden forests come and go. 


“Oh, man, so powerful and small, 
Defiant ‘neath the apple tree— 
Accepting death with Eden’s fall— 

Built his own immortality. 


“And Babel let no man deride, 
an. Its virile hope still flourisheth ; 
me Not only high, but far and wide, 
oe It flings its challenge unto death. 


“Our fathers’ own hands made secure 
The lasting grace they did implore— 
for Man’s works in time and space endure 
re- When he, himself, is seen no more.” 
JosepHtIne A, MEYER. 
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Good Hunting 


By Austin Wade 


Author of “Your Play, Paula!" 
“The Man from China," etc. 








T was impossible that Paul was 
dead; that he had killed himself. 
And yet Gregory Cain’s hand held 

a cablegram, which conveyed in a hid- 
eously brief, matter-of-fact manner the 
news of his brother’s suicide. 

The message had awaited him at the 
disreputable inn of one of the little 
African coast towns, to which Gregory’s 
party had returned for supplies, before 
plunging again into the interior. These 
men, his companions, were friends of 
his father—bachelors all, and having 
sufficient means to indulge their passion 
for hunting big game. Gregory’s father 
had been one of them; but in a moment 
of absent-mindedness had married the 
lovely Georgia Crampton. Thereafter 
he had worked harder than any man 
should work to satisfy the whims of a 
deplorably selfish woman. He had been 
tremendously successful — financially, 
that is. Then had come Gregory, junior, 
and, seven years later, Paul Crampton 
Cain. 

Georgia came very near spoiling her 
first-born; not because of an over- 
whelming mother love, but rather be- 
cause she feared that he might become 
fonder of his father than of her. Be- 
tween the parents there arose an un- 
natural and cruel competition for the 
affection of little Gregory; he was saved 
only by the belated and surprising arri- 
val of baby Paul, to whom Georgia im- 
mediately transferred her attentions. 

Paul’s coming rather upset Gregory; 


he regarded his brother as an unneces- 
sary and annoying entity in his hitherto 
omnipotent kingdom. But, as the first 
childish, bitter antagonism faded, Greg- 
ery became curiously attached to his 
brother. There was something most ap- 
pealing about Paul; perhaps it may have 
been the utter and appalling helpless- 
ness, which, as the years passed, con- 
tinued to characterize him. 

At nineteen Paul was old for his age, 
both in looks and manner. He was a si- 
lent, sensitive chap, with a lamentable 
lack of initiative, which, strangely 
enough, made him attractive to women. 
Besides, he was a great deal too good- 
looking, straight and dark and tall, with 
splendidly regular features. The de- 
ceptively well-formed chin and jaw en- 
tirely counterbalanced the weak, thin- 
lipped mouth inherited from his mother. 

And so, from an outrageously early 
age, women mothered him and managed 
him, and, had it not been for a watchful 
Gregory, certainly would have played 
the very devil with him. 

Paul was not, by nature, demonstra- 
tive. He was more apt to attract and 
accept devotion than to give it. He 
graciously permitted himself to be loved, 
and accepted Gregory’s whole-souled af- 
fection quite as a matter of course. Only 
when he was in need of advice, which 
was often, did he offer Gregory his 
confidence. Old Greg might laugh or 
frown, but he possessed infinite under- 
standing. 














“T can’t do this,” Paul would say, 
“and it’s obviously absurd to think of 
doing that.” And Gregory would pa- 
tiently straighten out the tangle, after 
which Paul would be mildly grateful, 
and a warm feeling would creep into 
Gregory’s heart. 

College and law school had separated 
the two; it seemed to Gregory, when 
they met at vacation time, that Paul was 
becoming more self-centered, more si- 
lent and secretive. 

And then had come Gregory’s aston- 
ishing decision to go to Africa and shoot 
tigers. 

One evening three friends of his fa- 
ther had dined at the house. They had 
just returned from Africa and expected 
to sail again within the next few weeks. 
They asked Gregory Cain, senior, to 
join them, and were sorry afterward, 
for their host’s face became suddenly 
wistful; then the light had gone out of 
his eyes, and he had appeared rather 
older than he was, and very tired. There 
was a moment’s uncomfortable silence 
before he quietly declined the invitation. 
Then, jokingly, rather to lighten the at- 
mosphere, some one suggested that 
young Cain go in his father’s place. To 
everybody’s consternation, Gregory ac- 
cepted with pleasure. The preposter- 
ous absurdity of the idea appealed to 
him irresistibly. Imagine chucking 
one’s bar examination, for which one 
had studied nearly four years, to shoot 
tigers! It was colossal! 

Cain, senior, did not argue for long; 
he only blamed himself, in that he had 
told alluring tales of Africa too well. 
Also he desired, rather pathetically, to 
have his son enjoy a trip which he would 
have given his soul to take: his soul, and 
yet he could not bring himself to disturb 
the rutted calm of his existence. He 
was too old, he thought, too setthd— 
and there was Georgia, still handsome, 
extravagant, demanding all he had to 
give. 


Several weeks later, when the expe- 
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dition set sail, Paul was not at the boat 
to see Gregory off. He had expected 
to be, of course; in fact, he had come 
up from Princeton to New York for 
that purpose. But on the way from 
the station he had stopped to buy some 
cigarettes, and there had been a tele- 
phone booth handy, which he had quite 
naturally stepped into—there could be 
no harm in that, surely. But a girl 
named Dorothv had been at home and 
—well, one thing led to another; and 
Paul had ended by sending his brother 
a penitent and expensive cable explain- 
ing matters. 

Gregory had read this over several 
times, smiled at its incoherency, and 
there had been a gentle look in his 
brown eyes 

But that had been four months ago, 
during which time Gregory had acquired 
a dangerous love of Africa, a love which 
took root deeply within him, burgeon- 
ing afresh with each new adventure. 
Once, by himself in the jungle, he had 
come suddenly upon a small clearing in 
which crouched a tigress ready to spring. 
For the space of a heartbeat, evil had 
stared at Gregory out of two pale, un- 
blinking eyes. He had felt a desperate 
fascination, which had held his hand 
rigid upon the trigger. But as the beast 
leaped, he fired. It was more because 
of luck than skill that the bullet found 
its mark. The great cat had fallen limp- 
ly sideways, stone-dead. It lay at Greg- 
ory’s feet, its splendid, supple body 
graceful even after life had left it. And 
Gregory, as he stood looking down at 
it, was ridiculously sorry. 

Then, as the pride of achievement be- 
gan to assert itself, he was happier than 
it is usually permitted for man to be. 
His enthusiasm and incredible vitality 
permeated the rest of the party. They 
had expected to stay two months. They 
stayed four. 

But now, to poor Gregory, this gorge- 
ous sport had become suddenly a very 
inconsiderable pastime. He sat motion- 
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less upon his rough cot, the room’s most 
imposing piece of furniture. His mouth 
shaped words oddly, and his eyes were 
dark with pain. He had cared a great 
deal for Paul, who had been incapable 
of returning that affection, but who had 
at least succeeded in dying. To Greg- 
ory, at this moment, the reason for the 
act seemed immaterial. He only knew 
that, had Paul explained it to him, he 
would have understood. 

A wave of self-condemnation swept 
over him, sickening, bitter as gall. Had 
he been with Paul, this ghastly thing 
might have been averted. 

Gregory rose slowly and took from 
the wall a rifle which hung there—a 
favorite weapon. He ran his fingers 
softly along the barrel, then touched the 
trigger almost caressingly. 

“So easy,” he said aloud, “so awfully 
easy. But I suppose he used an auto- 
matic,” he added His 
fhoughts wandered. “I wonder how he 
had the courage.” And then: “He was 
that fool kid.” 

The mental exhaustion which follows 
a severe shock came to Gregory sudden- 


speculatively. 


too gor rd -1c Oking 


ly. His fingers were nerveless, as 1 
they didn’t belong to him. The rifle 
crashed to the floor and exploded harm- 
lessly enough. Gregory felt an odd de- 
tachment from his In- 


stinctively he shoulders 


surroundings. 
braced his 
against the closed door 

“He even said good-by,” said 
Gregory thickly. 


never 





Gregory Cain 


In the spring 1 came 
home. His father met him at the boat. 
The trip both 
of them. After the first greeting, which 
had rather embarrassingly emo- 
tional, trivial questions had been self- 

The 
Each 


its 


uptown was trying for 


1 
peen 


consciously asked and answered 
pauses between were meaningful 
knew perfeotly the other’s thought 

The arrival at the house in the East 
Eighties was almost a relief. Gregory 
shivered slightly as he entered the liv- 
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ing room. The summer covers were 
already on the furniture; even the paint- 
ings were enshrouded in white ; contrast- 
ed with the first new heat of spring out- 
side, the atmosphere of the room was 
unpleasantly damp. 

Now his mother’s arms were about 
his neck; she was kissing him and mur- 
muring, “Greg! Oh, Greg!” with an 
effective little catch in her voice. Over 
her shoulder Gregory saw on the table 
a cigarette still burning in his mother’s 
favorite ivory holder. 

He was relieved when she let him go 
rather abruptly and sat down again in 
the same comfortable armchair from 
which she had arisen to give vent to her 
brief emotional fireworks. 

Georgia Cain was an uncommonly at- 
tractive woman of fifty, with appeal- 
ing gray eyes—Paul’s eyes—and an ex- 
cellent figure. She was appropriately 
gowned in black, and wore discreetly 
several pieces of expensive jewelry. She 
smoked now, with a kind of nervous 
intensity, occasionally wetting her thin, 
red lips with the tip of her tongue. 

Gregory could not, somehow, bring 
himself to sit down, but moved about 
ie room restlessly. 
vague 


In the corners were 
shadows, from which it seemed 
at any moment Paul might emerge, with 
a moody request that Gregory go with 
him to some party or other. 

< re voice sounde d unnaturally 
inst the silence. 

“Tell me about Paul, Father.” 

The elder Cain stiffened perceptibly. 
He was a tallish man with well-graved 
hair and His keen, 


brown squarely. 





a n iticeable stoop. 


eyes met 


Gregory’s 


This man tolerated his wife, who, more 
often than not, contrived to bore him 
excessively. He had been fond of Paul 


t 


itl < 
idolized Gregory, 
Gregory, junior; ay 


duplicate of himself. 


f 
But he 
junior, because he was 


in abstracted sort of 


way. 
uinger and stronger 
how 


He spoke hurriedly, knowing 











Gregory had cared for Paul, hating to 
reopen the wound. 

“Nobody knows why he did it. He 
was home from Princeton over the 
week-end and we lunched at the Ritz— 
Paul, your mother, and I. On return- 
ing home, he went directly to his room. 
Five minutes later I heard a shot. I 
ran upstairs. The door wasn’t locked. 
The gun lay beside him—a Colt auto- 
matic of mine that he’d been in the habit 
of carrying. He’d been going on some 
late parties, and I thought it a wise pre- 
caution.” 

“Any message?” 
was sharp with pain. 

“No. Nothing. It was a clear case 
if suicide.” 

Georgia was crying now, not inar- 
tistically. Instinctively Gregory came 
to her. 

“You'd best go upstairs, Mother,” he 
said, not ungently. “J want to ask Fa- 
ther some questions.” 

As she rose to go, a subtle scent from 
her black-bordered handkerchief came 
to him. She spoke quite calmly. 

“There’s something else, too, Greg. 
Of course, there’s been a great deal of 
talk. Three débutantes, friends of 
Paul, have been taken abroad by their 
parents. Nothing definite, of course. 
but disagreeable things have been hinted 
at. I’m sorry, Greg, for I’m afraid 
gossip may injure you when you take up 
your law studies again.” 

At that moment Gregory came very 
near to hating his mother. 

“l’m not going back to law school,” 
he said harshly. 

She only smiled indulgently, sadly. 

“Tt will be hard at first, dear, I know. 
But we all have our crosses to bear.” 
The words trailed off delicately as she 
left the room with a calm, unhurried 
step. 

Then Gregory talked with Gregory, 
senior, in the midst of sepulchral, ghost 
furniture and increasingly lengthening 
shadows. He learned nothing further 





Gregory’s voice 
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of Paul’s death, because, save for a 
closely veiled motive, that death was 
terribly simple; but he learned much 
about his father, and found the latter, 
on the whole, a very likable chap. 

Gregory longed for Africa during the 
months that followed, for strenuous, 
physical activity, and for excitement. 
He was finding it difficult to disregard 
the narrow black band upon his sleeve. 
Wherever he went he felt its presence ; 
even, sometimes, when he was playing 
golf or swimming; when it was, in re- 
ality, not there. At such times, little 
lines would wrinkle up his forehead, 
and he would give himself a hearty 
shake, and so escape temporarily. 

He was constantly with his father 
who, Gregory began to realize with some 
surprise, was growing old. The latter 
had long since retired from the presi- 
dency of a fatly prosperous bank and 
from officership in several companies ; 
now, in the strength of this new un- 
derstanding and congeniality, he could 
hardly bear to have Gregory out of his 
sight. They dined together and went 
to the theater. They watched the tennis 
finals at Forest Hills, and saw Snob 
Second beaten at Belmont. They 
piayed very passable golf at the Long 
Island clubs. 

And Gregory longed for Africa, for 
the gorgeous risks of its jungles—a 
monstrous mixture of death and life. 

Once, indeed, Gregory had suggested 
tentatively, half in fun, that he and his 
father return together. 

3ut Gregory, senior, was growing old. 
He said as much himself jokingly. 

“I’m not fit for shooting big game, 
Greg. I’d rather shoot pool at the Met- 
ropolitan Club any night.” 

Gregory’s answering laugh was un- 
necessarily hearty. 

Then, sent by heaven or hell, came 
Mrs. Porter Hamilton, who smiled with 
her eyes as she sat in her dull-gray 
limousine outside of Piping Rock. Had 
Cora Hamilton smiled in the usual man- 
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ner of flirtatious women, Gregory would 
have smiled back and promptly forgot- 
ten the incident. 

As it was, he remembered. 

Later he met her and her husband, 
too. Gregory took an instinctive dislike 
to the latter, which was unfortunate. 

Porter Hamilton was a sleek, full-fed 
Don Juan, borrowing both his character 
and his appearance from the popular 
conception of that famous amatorial ex- 
pert. His were the restless, shiny type 
of dark eyes; that seem to see where 
they shouldn’t. He was continually pet- 
ting a partially inhibited mustache. 

Gregory was not a lover of the femi- 
nine sex in general, but Cora was—as 
some one woman always was, is, and 
ever shall be—different. She made him 
feel infinitely at ease during their first 
meeting, which took place on the first 
hole at Piping Rock. Gregory had said, 
though apologetically, “You'll have to 
excuse a somewhat trite remark, Mrs. 
Hamilton——” 

“The most difficult thing in the world 
to excuse,” she cut in. But she was 
smiling. 

“Nevertheless, I’m bound to say it— 
ii seems to me that I’ve met you some- 
where before. I don’t know many 
women, so I’m naturally curious.” 

“T should be easy to place, then. Was 
it at Belmont?” 

For a moment he was desperately 
afraid that he was boring her. 

“No. I don’t think so. It seems a 
long while ago.” 

She smiled at this naivete. 

“Well, at any rate, I positively re- 
fuse to play ‘Christian Slave’ to your 
‘King in Babylon.’ It wouldn’t be dig- 
nified for a married woman.” 

If she had hoped to embarrass him, 
she was disappointed. 

“\We might manage to transpose the 
two,” he suggested. 

She was thinking that this tallish man 
with the keen brown eyes, and the barely 


noticeable stoop, was peculiarly attrac- 
tive. 

“That’s different again,” she respond- 
ed slowly to his last remark. “The 
transposition would undoubtedly be an 
interesting process.” 

Then Porter Hamilton interrupted 
what was an auspicious start to an ac- 
quaintance. He was affable to Greg- 
ory, though somewhat impatient with 
his wife. 

“Sorry, old man”—the “old man” was 
one of Hamilton’s characteristic famili- 
arities—“T’ll lend you Cora any time 
you want. But we've got to get started 
on our foursome, if we’re going’to have 
time for a swim before dinner.” 

“T’ll take advantage of your offer at 
Mrs. Hamilton’s earliest convenience,” 
said Gregory surprisingly. 

At the literal acceptance of his in- 
tended pleasantry, Hamilton grinned 
like a goblin. But there was no hint 
of amusement on his face. 

It may here be mentioned that Cora 
Hamilton topped her first drive some 
thirty feet into the rough. 


‘ 


The first and predominant reason for 
Gregory’s pursuit of Cora Hamilton 
was the fact that she took him out of 
himself, served to divert his thoughts 
from less pleasant channels. But as he 
continued in her society Cora’s intan- 
gible appeal grew on him. She was not, 
in any sense of the word, a vampirish 
type. She was rather a tall woman, with 
a supple, boyish figure, obviously suited 
to indulgence in the sports she loved 
swimming and golf. Her eyes, Gregory 
thought, were remarkable: queerly light- 
colored eyes, slanting slightly, with un- 
commonly small pupils. They stared 
coolly, steadily, tea hts 
and yet giving not the keast hint of the 
nature of their owner. With these eyes 
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at one’s thoug 


moment the rest of her face seemed im- 
material. Later Gregory observed with 
pleasure the rather wide mouth, 
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its curving, red lips, the finely shaped 
nose and long, straight brows. And all 
the time Gregory felt within him that 
he had met her before—met her and 
known her. 

Their meetings were quite open: lunch 
together perhaps twice a week; golf or 
a swim in the Sound. 

Porter Hamilton was careless with his 
wife, as he was with other people’s. But 
he happened to be, incongruously 
enough, in love with her. By nature, 
he was pitifully, horribly jealous. But 
he kept himself in hand, for he feared 
Cora’s power to make him appear ridicu- 
lous. He was a stupidly proud man, 
proud of the name he bore, which he 
had done little to dignify during his hec- 
tic career, 

This running about with young Cain, 
he felt, had become entirely too pointed 
of late. Cora had her reputation ta 
think of. Evil in itself was excusable, 
but the appearance of evil was not to be 
endured. Thus, Porter Hamilton. 

One afternoon Cora drove her road- 
ster out from the city to the Hamiltons’ 
country place at Oyster Bay. She was 
very tired, very hot, and inclined to be 
snappish. She had expected to arrive 
before her husband returned from his 
golf, and was not pleased to find him 
waiting for her on the wide, awning- 
covered porch. 

Save for a curt nod, she ignored Por- 
ter entirely and was both surprised and 
irritated to find him standing directly 
in her path, barring her entrance to the 
hall. Her lips closed tightly with vex- 
ation, and she made as if to brush past 
him. But he held his ground, his ridicu- 
lous mustache twitching furiously. 

“Cora, I’ve something to say to you.” 

“Later,” she said shortly. 

“No, now!” His voice rose. 

“Well, there’s no need to say it to the 
servants, as well. Come into the living 
room.’ Her voice was sharp, but held 
well under control. He, on the other 
hand, was fast losing his temper. He 
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followed her inside the house. She 
pressed the switch and flooded the room 
with light: a charming room, refresh- 
ingly done in violet, glazed chintz. The 
walls were paneled in corn color, and 
here and there tasteful use was made 
of black sateen. Cora had decorated 
the house herself, and had seen to it 
that she was provided with an effective 
background. 

She removed her hat and stretched 
herself lazily on a chaise longue. Her 
hair was light brown, very thick and of 
rather coarse texture; the kind of hair 
that waves naturally and is easy to ar- 
range. Now she ran her fingers through 
it carelessly, reducing it to a state of at- 
tractive disorder. 

Her husband came and stood over 
her. Her coolness always served to un- 
nerve and anger him. His words came 
jerkily. 

“You've got to stop playing about with 
that fellow Cain.” 

She didn’t speak for a moment, but 
lighted a cigarette. 

“T say you’ve got to——’ 
but inarticulate. 

“T heard you the first time,” she cut 
in quickly. “I have nothing to say in 
answer to a remark of that sort, as 
coming from a temporarily insane per- 
son.” 

“You mean that [——” 
mouth flopped open. 

“Exactly. When you get in one of 
your rages, you should be locked up. 
Though,” she added with a half smile, 
“I dare say you’re not dangerous. 
Nevertheless,” she continued specula- 
tively, as if thinking aloud, “this sort 
of thing is apt to get on my nerves 
sooner or later. Some day I shall leave 
you.” She was very deliberate. 

He knew that he was beaten, that he 
would not willingly let her go. His 
own impotence maddened him. For a 
flash he was pure brute. He leaned over 
swiftly to catch her wrist, but, with an 
incredibly quick movement, she was on 
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His loose 
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her feet and facing him, her eyes on a 
level with his own. The pupils were 
pin points. There was little expression 
on her face, but her whole body was 
alert, tense. She continued to stare with 
a pitiless intensity. His eyes wavered 
and fell, and he turned miserably away, 
hating her, but most of all hating him- 
self. 

Cora sank again into comfortable re- 
pose. There was nothing actively vital 
about her now. She was simply a beau- 
tiful woman relaxed in sensuous ease. 

As her husband left the room, with 
unsteady step, she laughed softly. 

Gregory had missed seeing Cora of 


late. He had been concerned with his 
father’s health. Gregory, senior, had 
not been well. Several times he had 


begged off of going on some particular 
party, which Gregory had planned for 
the f them. 
that he consult a | 
stubbornly refused; and when Gregory 


two of Gregory suggested 


hysician, but he had 


had urged the point, he had seen a look 


of fear come into his father’s eyes. 
Finally, Gregory spoke to Georgi 
concerning the matter, but rather re- 


luctantly. The two had not been on the 


best of terms since Gregory had made 
good his threat not to return to law 
school. Now, in this emergency, he did 
not expect a great deal of his mother. 
He was not surprised, therefore, when 
she said complaining] 

“You fuss so, Gregory. There’s 
nothing on earth the matter with your 
father, except, possibly, that you're tir- 
ing him out with your golf and yur 
theaters. I couldn’t keep up with you 


myself, so I don’t see how he could. 


\n 
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if le retuses to see a doctor, 





On the other hand, 
it might be better if— ” The 


Georgia Cain met the 


sentence 


] 


problem of her husband’s ill-health, as 
she had met all the other problems of 


her married life, with a hopeless inde- 
cision and an entire refusal of responsi- 
bility. 
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face, 


Before his mother’s petulant 
Gregory turned away, baffled. 

“Well,” his mother said nervously, “I 
suppose I’d better be running 
I shall be late for my bridge. 

Georgia Cain’s son looked at her with 
something of pity and much of contempt 
in his gaze. 

“Have a good time, Mother,” 
he said. 

More frequently, as the 
passed, Gregory, senior, made the re- 
mark that he guessed he would “run 
over to the club for a bit, instead of go- 
ing to the theater.” And finally, since 
his father seemed perfectly cheerful, 
Gregory ceased worrying about him. 

After that Cora and Gregory were to- 


along, or 


was all 


summer 


gether as before. She was a tireless 
companion; on certain occasions her 
graceful indolence would drop from 
her, to be replaced by a_ splen- 
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soared, as 


y. At such times she was like 
larging battery; her 
evidenced her ability to 
keep pace with Gregory physically. One 
they attempted to around 


Center Island. 


spirits 


day swim 


‘rom the start Cora was 
by his side, never lagging behind, her 


brown arms keeping perfect rhythm. 


Thev swam well out, to avoid uncom- 


e eta lh! har rac] rhict ar ; 
fortably sharp rocks, which are apt to 


be found along the shores near Oyster 


g 
Bay. Not until Gregory admitted that 
he was weakening, about two thirds of 
he way around, did Cora slacken her 
troke. But at a word from him she 
turned and floated on her back. Her 
cap had come off and her hair clung 
about face and k, and streamed 
on the surtace f the watet one was 
rather pale, and Gregory thought, with 
a start, that she looked very like death, 
floating there beside him, with her eyes 
closed restfully. A few minutes later 
she made the swim to the shore with 
perfect ease. 

They lay on the pebbled beach, and 
let the sun take the ache out of their 
limbs. She spread her fingers through 
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her hair and shook it, and a shower of 
shining drops fell about her. 

“IT wonder who owns this strip of 
beach?” asked Gregory. She was un- 
concerned, 

“I’m not sure. I think a man by the 
name of Bingham. It doesn’t matter, 
anyway; they won’t put us off, unless 
we dress or undress in the bushes. That, 
I believe, is the ultimate crime for which 
all unregenerate persons are hurled into 
outer darkness.” 

“And there shall be wailing and 
cranking of Fords,’ smiled Gregory. 
Then, growing quickly serious: “But 
what if somebody should happen along 
who knew us?” 

“What if they do?’ 
tiently. 

“But we can’t go on like this indefi- 
nitely,” insisted Gregory. “People will 
be sure to start talking—it’s not fair to 
you,” 

“And what is your suggestion toward 
solving the problem?” Her brows were 
raised in mocking arcs. 

“Leave Porter,” he urged impulsively, 
“and marry me.” 

For a moment she was silent. There 
was a look on her face which he could 
not understand. At last she said: 

“I'd hate to leave Porter.” She spoke 
the name slowly, with an odd kind of 
relish. 

“But why? You don’t love him. 
You’re continually quarreling.” 

“No,” she admitted, “I certainly don’t 
love him. I suppose most people think 
me very unhappy.” 

He was leaning toward her now, brac- 
ing himself on his arms. His eyes 
searched her face helplessly ; he wanted 
terribly to understand her. 

“And how about—us, Cora?” 

Before she answered she threw six 
small stones into the water, one by one. 
She seemed entirely concerned in watch- 
ing the widening ripples. At last, de- 
liberately, she spoke. 

“T love you, Gregory.” The words 
7—Ains. 
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she asked impa- 
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were said softly, with little emotion, but 
her eyes held his. In those four words 
lay his happiness. He turned his head 
away from her quickly, and looked out 
over the bay, where he could see the 
shore road over which tiny vehicles 
were passing; the movement was in- 
stinctively defensive; he felt, somehow, 
that she must not be allowed to perceive 
to what extent her words had moved 
him, 

Now, in a flash, she was beside him, 
close to him, her slim fingers resting on 
his arm. 

“Gregory—have you nothing to say?” 

He turned sharply with a swift intake 
of breath. 

“After all, Cora, what is there to say? 
You know perfectly how I feel toward 
you. You've just admitted that you 
care for me. Yet you're thoroughly 
inconsistent. You refuse to leave Ham- 
ilton, and you won’t give me any ex- 
planation.” 

“If I did, you wouldn’t understand,” 
she said earnestly. ‘You'll have to ac- 
cept me as I am. I—can’t help myself.” 

“But the situation is impossible,” 
Gregory argued angrily. “You're not 
mine, and you're not his. Besides, you’re 
trifling with your reputation.” Then, 
as she was silent, he tried to hurt her, 
to shock her out of her calm acceptance 
of the facts. “If it’s the money you 
want, I’ve as much as he has,” he said 
harshly. He was sorry the moment the 
words were out, realizing their injus- 
tice. He waited fearfully for her to 
speak. 

To his surprise, she did not take of- 
fense. Instead she laughed, her smooth, 
purring laugh, that had in it no hint of 
bitterness. 

“Dear Gregory,” she murmured 
finally, “what a stupid thing to say! 
And how utterly like you!” 

He was abashed. Somehow she al- 
ways contrived to make him appear a 
fool in his own eyes. She was so sure 
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of him, then, that she could afford to 
joke at an insult. 

“So you've quite decided not to leave 
Hamilton?” 

“IT don’t think it likely that I shall 
leave him, Gregory.” 

“That’s all you have to say? 
not explain yourself?” 

There was a raw edge to her voice 
when she answered him. Her hand, still 
resting on his arm, trembled slightly 
and was immediately removed. She was 
plainly angry at last; for the first time 
since he had known her. 

“You'll be sorry, I think, that you’ve 
insisted on an explanation, Gregory. 
But I’m going to give you the true one. 
It was because I loved you, that I didn’t 
want to hurt you. Believe that or not, 
as you please. I realize perfectly that 
my feelings toward my husband are un- 
usual, You are the first person to whom 
I’ve tried to explain them. I’m not 
given to explanations, Gregory. I do 
as I please. 

“Well, when I married Porter, I be- 
lieved myself in love with him. He was 
a man, then, with a distinct personality. 
He loved me a great deal too much. 
Soon I saw that I dominated him com- 
pletely. I imposed my will over his, 
for fun, at first, and found that mine 
was the stronger. 

“Love left me very quickly, but in its 
place came a kind of fascination, not 
in the man himself, but in my ability to 
control him. He loves me. He’s all 
mine. He may play about with other 
women, but he’d give his life to be sure 
of me. It’s as if I shaped his soul with 
my own hands—sacrilege, I know. But 
sometimes the truth is sacrilege. He has 
tried leaving me, but he always comes 
hack. He’s even attempted violence, and 
failed. When I see him turn away 
from me, beaten, helpless, I am satisfied 
in a way I can’t express. I am very, 
very happy at such times. 

“That’s all I have to say. You'll be 
shocked, disgusted. Oh, I don’t blame 


You'll 


you. 
about. 


It’s not a pretty thing to talk 
You may say, too, that I am 
mentally diseased; suggest a psycho- 


I don’t 
I want 


analyst. I'll never go to one. 
want my nature picked apart. 
to be myself—as I am.” 

But Gregory at that moment would 





have had nothing to suggest. A slow 
horror was rising within him. The 


words spoken so coolly were ugly, un- 
natural, and savored of perversion; and 
yet Cora sat beside him, and there was 
no perceptible evil in her face, only 
a calm inscrutability. 

“Cora!” he said finally, and again: 
“Cora! He sought desperately for 
some sort of denial from her lips. 

Her hair was quite dry now, and she 
twisted it deftly into a loose knot. She 
looked very young and girlish in her 
straightly cut, black-satin bathing suit. 
But she would not deny her words. 

“T’m sorry, Gregory. I’ve told you 
that I love you. But love is weak beside 
this other feeling. To me, it’s like a 
very strong drink.”” She stretched out a 
hand toward him, a gesture of futility. 
“I can’t help myself, Gregory. Try to 
be a little tolerant.” She was pleading 
with him now. 

But when she saw the distaste with 
which he regarded her she only laughed. 

“Come,” she said lightly, jumping to 
her feet, “let’s start back to the car. 
We've quite a distance to go.” 

Later, as they made their way slowly 
along a stony shore line, she said: 

“I suppose we'll not see a great deal 
of each other in the future.” 

Gregory said nothing. It was charac- 
teristic of Cora that she did not com- 
plain because of his failure to assist 
her over a difficult rock barrier. 


Of course, Gregory tried to forget 
her and in so trying remembered her 
most vividly. He remembered the way 
she smiled with her eyes; her smooth, 
purring laugh ; her proud, erect carriage ; 
and, above all, her four words, that 
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should have brought him happiness. 
Other things, less pleasant, he remem- 
bered, too; but not so clearly. Before 
a week had passed he had started to 
make excuses for her, some of which 
began finally to seem quite reasonable. 
He teased himself with the thought of 
phoning their Long Island house; of 
telling her that he had come to under- 
stand her—a very pitiful lie, at best. 
When he allowed these thoughts too 
great latitude, he became conscious of 
a mental ache. Cora had helped him to 
forget Paul, and, now that he had lost 
her, the gnawing memory of his brother 
returned to him. 

But his mind ever traveled back to 
that morning on the shore of Center 
Island. She had placed ker hand on 
his arm, he remembered; on the same 
arm which ordinarily bore a black band. 
At the time, her movement had seemed 
to him symbolic. He wished now, in his 
soul, that he had not pressed her for 
an explanation; for only his insistent 
questionings had been responsible for 
that monstrous revelation. 

As the days passed Gregory’s desire 
to see Cora grew within him. He pre- 
ferred to consider that the side of her 
which instinctively repelled him was not 
her real self. It was nightmare, a fe- 
male Hyde, a thing for which she should 
be pitied rather than condemned. He 
came to blame himself for leaving her; 
it was as if one had deserted a child at 
the crisis of its illness. He pictured her 
as very lonely, and yet not quite bitter, 
forgetting that she had been perfectly 
content, apparently, to remain as she 
was. And as Gregory wavered, that 
occurred which caused him to force Cora 
temporarily from his mind. 

He returned home one afternoon to 
find his father sitting alone in the liv- 
ing room, his face the color of paper. 
At sight of Gregory he half rose, but 
subsided again helplessly. Gregory 
drew up a chair, striving to conceal a 
sudden, pulsing fear. Gregery, senicr, 
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started speaking slowly ; the words came 
to Gregory with a terrible distinctness. 
It seemed that his father had az last 
taken Gregory’s advice and consulted a 
physician. The latter had said simply 
that his patient’s heart had developed a 
serious weakness, due, in his opinion, 
to a severe shock. There was no cause 
for immediate alarm, but strenuous ex- 
ercise was dangerous—goif, swimming. 
He, the physician, would recommend 
very little excitement. A compiete rest. 

Life looked very bleak, all at once, to 
Gregory, senior, not that he in the least 
feared death, but to give up the sports 
he loved, to avoid all excitement, to be 
coddled like an incurable invalid! Above 
all he feared his wife’s enthusiastic pity. 
He knew that she would make elaborate 
plans for “doing her duty,” and devot- 
ing her entire time to “poor Gregory.” 
He, who had treasured his indepen- 
dence, who had existed by his very 
ability to live within himself, must give 
way before a jocose Fate, and play the 
sick man to a crowded house—a house 
full of sympathetic friends and rela- 
tives, who would intone a dreary en- 
comium to “poor Georgia’s sacrifice.” 

Not that Gregory, senior, gave voice 
to these thoughts. But Gregory read 
perfectly between the lines, and his arm 
closed about his father’s shoulders. 

“A rotten break, old man,” said Greg- 
ory only, but his voice was queerly 
hoarse. His father felt that unadul- 
terated sympathy of one man for an- 
other, which is a very beautiful thing, 
especially if that man happens to be 
one’s own son. 

From that time on Gregory was with 
his father as much as the latter would 
permit. 

Georgia Cain, on the other hand, was 
thoroughly enjoying her great capacity 
for martyrdom. She was an expensive- 
ly gowned ministering angel. She even 
went so far as to warn the servants to 
go softly through the halls for fear of 
disturbing “poor Mr. Cain.” Her hus- 
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band fretted miserably. He found her, 
under the circumstances, peculiarly un- 
bearable. On several occasions he told 
her flatly to leave him alone; to which 
she invariably answered with a melli- 
fluous flow of lingual sirup. 

Once, however, she had said to her 
son: 

“Your poor father is worse to-day. 
Of course, it’s very pitiful and my 
whole heart is with him. But it’s hard, 
very hard. He gets more difficult all 
the time. I have to handle him with 
gloves on.” As she spoke she was draw- 
ing on long, white kid gloves, prepara- 
tory to lunching at the Ritz. Her hands 
and arms were very beautifully formed. 
Gregory, regarding them, 
harshly. 

“Why not try leaving him alone?’ 

“Why, Gregory,” she said, putting her 
hands on his shoulders, “that isn’t like 
you.” He shook himself irritably, and 
the white-gloved arms dropped. 

“You’re a hopeless poseur, Mother,” 
said Gregory evenly. Then, before she 
could answer him, he went upstairs 
quickly to his father, whom he prevailed 
upon to go with him to the movies. 
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On a certain afternoon several weeks 
later Cora Hamilton flashed back into 
Gregory’s life by means of so com- 
monplace an instrument as the tele- 
phone. Her soft voice over the wire 
brought to Gregory the hope that she 
had reconsidered her decision, and had 
split with Hamilton. She had news for 
him, she said. Would he come over di- 
rectly? Yes, she had recently moved to 
the apartment in town. She was alone; 
it would be quite all right. 

In an extraordinarily short time he 
rang the bell of the Hamilton apart- 
ment on upper Park Avenue. He looked 
at his watch—five o’clock. It seemed 
beautifully natural to be seeing Cora at 
tea time. A sedate Japanese answered 
the bell, and took Gregory’s hat and 
stick. 
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And then a tiny living room, with a 
bright, open fire gleaming in a minia- 
ture fireplace—and Cora, in a clinging, 
gold-colored tea gown. She stood across 
the room trom him, but he felt at once 
the old power of her eyes. She came 
to him with a quick, lithe movement ; he 
received the instant impression that she 
was changed in some unfathomable way 
—a kind of excitement had taken hold 
of her. As he took both her hands, he 
felt that she was trembling. Her eyes 
never left his face. She seemed taller, 
somehow; possessed of a furtive vi- 
tality. 

“Dear Gregory”’—the words were 
scarcely above a whisper—‘“I missed you 
very terribly.” 

“You've changed, Cora. What is it? 
Have you broken with Hamilton?” 

A slow smile crept to her lips. 

“No, Gregory, Porter’s broken with 
me.’ He wondered if the look on her 
face could be triumph, and if so, over 
what? Herself? 

“Tell me,” he urged impatiently. 

“Porter has left me in the only way 
of which he was capable.” 

The wide, red lips continued to smile. 

A ghoulish thought came to Gregory 
—a thought which made him dizzy. He 
was wrong, of course. This woman was 
Cora, whom he loved. He waited for 
her to speak, not trusting his own voice. 

She had been watching curiously the 
flashes of expression across his face. 

“T see,” she said at last, “that you’ve 
guessed the riddle, but are afraid to 
face the answer. Come, don’t be a 
mental coward!” she added impatiently. 

“You mean x 

“That Porter killed himself this 
morning. He was staying at the Der- 
rings’ on Long Island over the week- 
end. Before luncheon he went to his 
room and shot himself. They phoned 
me here at the apartment. I’ve been 





down there all afternoon.” She spoke 
dispassionately. 
“Oh, God!” said Gregory. He sat 
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down quickly on the chair nearest him. 
Little wrinkles furrowed his forehead 
and his eyes were seeing unpleasant 
things. 

She stood over him gracefully. 

“Gregory, don’t be a child. I’ve told 
you how we lived. He’s far happier 
now. It was the only way out.” 

But Gregory was not heeding. 

“How he must have loathed himself,” 
he said, half aloud. 

“Then it’s better as it is. And now, 
Gregory, I feel that I’m free. There’s 
nothing now—nothing on earth—to keep 
me from you. You see, I had to tell 
you immediately. I couldn’t wait.” 

Then Gregory stood up, a little 
shakily. 

“Let me get out of here,” he said 
dully. 

“Gregory, you won’t leave me?” 

“Cora,” he said quietly, “if I thought 
you could prevent me, I’d be ready to 
shoot myself, like poor Hamilton.” 

“You don’t dare to leave me, Greg 
ory.” The room was in semidarkness 
now. He could hardly see her eyes. 
“You don’t dare—if I turn on the 
lights,” she repeated. 

“Turn them on.” His voice was cold. 

Her hand found the switch. For a 
moment he blinked in the glare of light. 
Then he looked, returning her stare 
steadily. Again, suddenly, he had a 
sense of dizziness and with it came the 
old, overpowering impression of having 
met her semewhere before. She had 
come very close to him, but his gaze 
never faltered. He stared, the while 
groping desperately among the tangled 
threads of memory. And then, quickly, 
it came to him: a small, natural clearing 
in the jungle; a crouching tigress with 
a world-old evil gleaming from her eyes; 
light eyes, yellowish eyes, Cora’s eyes! 

And Gregory Cain laughed, though 
not very heartily. But funny it was 
that his training in primitive Africa 
should stand him in such good stead 
amid cultured civilization. 
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In the face of her obvious failure to 
hold the man who momentarily attracted 
her, the cat struck. Now there was no 
veiling of the hate in her eyes. She 
knew that she was beaten, that the game 
was played out. But at least she might 
have the satisfaction of hurting this 
man ; of inflicting an ugly scar upon his 
mind. She turned quickly and opened 
a drawer of a heavy, inlaid desk, from 
which she took a package of letters, tied 
neatly with gold cord. 

“I never meant to tell you, Gregory. 
I would never have told you, if you had 
been as broad-minded as your brother.” 
She was smiling, but not with amuse- 
ment. 

She must be lying, he felt, and yet it 
seemed to Gregory that he had known 
of this thing for a long while: this very 
morning, at a Long Island house party, 
a man had shot himself. He took the 
letters from her dazedly. At sight of 
that long, irregular scrawl—Paul’s 
hand, beyond a douwbt—black rage filled 
him. He moved toward Cora, who 
backed slowly as he advanced, with the 
supple movement of an animal at bay. 
Then he found himself looking into the 
muzzle of a small automatic, which she 
had whipped from the open drawer of 
the same desk which had held Paul’s 
letters. 

“Drop those letters on the desk, 
please. I intend keeping them,” she 
said, and then: “Please go. There’s 
nothing more to say.” 

Her words appeared to amuse Greg- 
ory Cain. 

“You wouldn’t dare to shoot.” The 
keen, brown eyes were restless, moving 
about the room. Finally they came to 
rest on Cora’s left hand, which was idly 
fingering the open drawer of the desk. 

“You know that I would.” She was 
very cool. He had moved closer, 
though. With a quick movement, he 
kicked the desk drawer. It closed up- 
on her fingers. She screamed once, 
with the pain, and the gun in her right 
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hand clattered harmlessly to the floor, 
where Gregory put his foot on it. 

Cora stood there, nursing her injured 
hand, tears of pain running down her 
cheeks. Perhaps there was admiration 
in her voice, when she said good-by to 
this man who was cleverer than she. 

“Gregory, will you kiss me good- 
by?” This was her last—her best wea- 
pon, after all. 

“I’d sooner——” Gregory began im- 
pulsively. Then he saw her look of 
contempt, and realized that she believed 
him afraid of the test. 

He came to her then, and kissed her 
full on the lips. After which, he stood 
away from her, and, looking at her, 
thought how strange it was that she no 
longer had the power to rouse him. Her 
eyes wavered finally, and fell before his. 
She swayed a bit and caught at a tiny, 
painted table for support, missed it by a 
few inches, and slid softly to the rug at 
his feet. 

Gregory stood looking down at her, 
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and felt once again that sharp, ridicu- 
lous sorrow. She had proven an un- 
scrupulous enemy, fouling whenever 
she had the chance, but she was very 
beautiful lying there, with her brown 
hair partially scarfing her white face and 
the firelight dappling the graceful folds 
of her gold-colored gown. 

Gregory forced his eyes away. It is 
not reasonable, always, to tempt fate 
too far. 

Then, sitting down before the fire, 
Gregory burned Paul’s letters, one by 
one, without reading so much as a line. 
When the last one had crumpled to 
blackened ash ‘he rose and rang the bell 
pull, resolutely disregarding the still 
form on the floor. 

When the Japanese appeared in the 
doorway he said only: 

“Mrs. Hamilton has fainted. You’d 
better get some spirits of ammonia.” 

As the flustered man departed for the 
restorative Gregory slipped quietly out 
of the apartment. 
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THE Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City has recently added to 
its splendid Medieval Hall of Arms and Armor, with its interesting and 





picturesque pageantry of knights in armor as they appeared when knighthood 
flourished, two new and rare specimens of horse armor. At the present time 
complete suits of such armor have nearly all disappeared, except a few which 
are carefully treasured in the principal armor museums of the world. So the 
Metropolitan Museum is particularly lucky in having acquired these panoplies, 
which came from the ancient northern Italian castle of Collato, in the province 
of Treviso. through various misadventures of the late war. 

30th suits are of north Italian workmanship and are decorated with in- 
tricate Renaissance traceries and figures etched with acid on steel plates. They 
belonged unquestionably to personages of high rank. 


THE crown jewels of the former rulers of Russia, which are now in the 

hands of the Soviet government, are valued at sixty billion dollars. They 
include the czar’s crown containing the great uncut Balai ruby; a huge diamond, 
probably the Grand Mogul, mounted in a scepter which was presented to Cath- 
erine II. by Orloff; a jeweled fan on which is painted the only extant picture 
of the palace of Alexander I.; a coat pocket made of thirteen thousand precious 
stones of every variety known, and valued at many millions; the monster Shah 
diamond which is as large as a man’s fist and almost uncut—and numerous 
smaller, but no less precious gems. This invaluable collection of jewels is now 
being kept in a building the location of which is known only to a few members 
of the new government—those who have access to the treasure trove. 
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HEILA RAMSAYE, at twenty- 
eight, was at once mature beyond 
her years and, paradoxically, as 
unsophisticated as a young woman of 
this day and age can be. She hadn’t had 
time, or taken the opportunity, to make 
use of her very real charm of person 
and manner, so men had never formed 
the nucleus of her unimportant life. 
And men are very necessary to a wom- 
an’s life, if it is to be more than a 
background for some one else, which 
Sheila’s life was. 

For Sheila was nothing more than 
lovely Dolly Ramsaye’s elder sister. 
Dolly, at nineteen, was a demure young 
thing who suggested, in profile, a Dres- 
den figurine—until she turned, and you 
saw her sweet, bold eyes. Then you un- 
derstood why there should be a note of 
anxiety in her sister’s voice, a shadow 
of uneasiness on her smooth brow. 

Dolly’s eyes, beautiful eyes, wine- 
brown, laughter-flecked, could trick a 
man into all sorts of folly. Folly that 
eventually involved her, of course. And 
she was as irresistibly drawn to the at- 
tracting of men and youths as they 
were drawn by her attraction. 

Sheila often despairingly wondered 
why the little flirt didn’t confine her at- 
tentions to eligible, possible people. 
Surely it would be more of a satisfac- 
tion to have bagged an excellent parti 
than a certain young littérateur, who 
went in for the erotic, whom she had 
met at some unconventional gathering. 
That had happened the previous spring, 
and had been the beginning of Dolly's 
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misadventures in bohemia. The end had 
come not so far back, when the poet’s 
wife, who did not share her husband's 
views on the liberty of the individual, 
shattered the charming idyl. 

Dolly, a tear-stained, crumpled Dolly, 
her arrogance dissolved like that of a 
naughty, penitent child, bemoaned her 
fate from the floor at Sheila’s feet, and 
Sheila, who groped for wisdom, and 
took it all very seriously, in true mother 
fashion, tried to comfort her. And to 
ward off another tragedy of the same 
sort. 

“He had a wife, darling.. You 
shouldn’t have poached, you know. Next 
time, Dolly, don’t waste your time on 
other people’s husbands; it’s so imprac- 
tical.” 

She was always so afraid of losing 
Dolly, of breaking the bond between 


*them by an overweight of sermonizing, 


or what the younger girl would dub as 
such, that she never pointed out a moral 
liability when it was possible to reason 
from a practical point. Extreme youth 
isn’t usually interested in the ethics 
of things. But this time she only in- 
creased the storm. 

“Don’t be a beast!” Dolly had sobbed, 
shredding the morsel of linen and lace 
that had proved inadequate enough. 
“There'll never be a ‘next time’—never ! 
Len’s the only man I’ve ever really 
cared for. If I can’t have him, I don’t 
want anybody.” 

Sheila had to smile, remembering the 
long procession of cavaliers, to each of 
whom, in turn, Dolly’s inconstant fancy 
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had been given. The recollection did 
much to console her. 

“You're only nineteen, Dolly. 
find Prince Charming yet. Or you'll 
choose him. And when you do choose 
him, let him be some one of the right 
sort,” Sheila implored. 

Dolly looked up, caught her tremu- 
lous breath. Tears glistened on her 
lashes, but her mouth showed a suspi- 
cion of curve and light flecked her 
brimming eyes. 

“*The right sort.’ But, Sheila, that 
kind is so deadly dull! Unadventur- 
ous! I’m afraid I'll always like—the 
wrong sort.” 

So was Sheila. 

But for a time that stretched out into 
months Dolly showed no interest what- 
ever in any sort of men. Her listless- 
ness really perturbed her sister, who 
took some comfort in the thought that 
she had an effective sense of the dra- 
matic and was enjoying her role of the 
disconsolate. 

They had summered in the Twelfth 
Street house, a comfortable old dwelling 
just off the Avenue, to which their fa- 
ther—he had died during Dolly’s child- 
hood—had brought the beautiful Dolly 
Gault thirty years before, and in which 
both girls had been born, and brought 
up by an elderly Frenchwoman. For 
the first Dolly had only lived long 
enough to smile at her tiny namesake, 
when she had been placed in the hollow 
of her tired arm, and whisper something 
to the wide-eyed little girl of nine who 
knelt by the bed, before the doctor saw 
her eyelids flutter shut, and gently 
turned Sheila out of the room of death. 

As a matter of fact, that house was 
the most substantial piece of property 
they had and their small income didn’t 
permit a summer cottage at any resort 
Dolly considered fit to honor with their 
presence. It really wasn’t necessary, 
after all, for they knew quantities of 
people at Rye and Southampton, and 
their father’s cousin, Mrs. Tillingham 
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Platt, held open house to them at Tux- 
edo. So for Dolly to seclude herself 
in town all summer was as needless as 
it was unprecedented. | Sheila almost 
always stayed in town, save for a week 
or two here and there, because she fan- 
cied that people only asked her to be 
“nice.” Dolly, of course, was the one 
they wanted; Dolly, all beauty and 
charm and vivacity. She, Sheila, seemed 
faded and dull beside her—old enough 
to be her mother, she felt, often enough. 

So it happened that she had bundled 
the girl off to Anice Wrexham’s place 
in the Berkshires in mid-October, and 
before long ¢had the pleasure of hear- 
ing from her now and then by hasty 
notes that limned the gayest of house 
parties and hinted at conquests. But 
not until the November afternoon that 
brought Kitty Hilton into her faded 
russet drawing-room did Sheila’s new- 
found peace of mind give way to anx- 
iety. 

“So Dolly’s on the loose again,” re- 
marked the divorcee comfortably, as 
soon as she had ensconced herself before 
the small coal fire that brightened the 
room. “Quite priceless, this last lover 
of hers.” 

Kitty always talked in terms that dis- 
mayed Sheila. 

“T don’t know anything about him,” 
she assured her guest. ‘“‘You’ve been 
up there; I haven't.” 

It wasn’t for nothing that Kitty’s 
friends called her “Puss” and her ene- 
mies, “that cat.” She had claws, and 
she couldn’t help stretching them occa- 
sionally. To her eternal credit let it be 
said that she rarely sharpened them at 
her friends’ expense, however. 

“So she hasn’t written you about him. 
He’s a charmer, Sheila. She bore him 
off from under my nose! But his repu- 
tation! He’s a blackguard, my dear; a 
blue-eyed scoundrel, I tell you. One 
of the wild Baltimore Trents—Rick 
Trent, to be exact.” 

She leaned back, eyes dancing, enjoy- 
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ing herself hugely. She enjoyed her- 
self and her call still more before long, 
because Sheila hadn’t a penchant for 
garnering scandal, and she knew in the 
vaguest way of the doings of this scion 
of those Trents whom Kitty had rightly 
called wild. 

“Not--not the one the roof-garden 
girl is bringing suit against?” 

“That’s the least of his peccadillos. 
He was corespondent, you remember, 
in the Severn divorce suit—that did 
make him notorious! Then, before it 
had blown over, some rich Westerner 
thrashed him in a hotel dining room 
one evening i 

Sheila looked white and sick, and 
Mrs. Hilton stopped short. 

“Don’t stop there. Go on. What's 
he doing at the Wrexhams’? How did 
Dolly meet him, and when? I’ve got 
to know it all.” 

There wasn’t so much to know, after 
all, for the audacious Don Juan was not 
staying at Hilltop House—even lazy, 
sleek Anice Wrexham drew the line 
somewhere—but was very quietly so- 
journing at a lodge, leased for the sea- 
son, some fifteen miles away. Mrs. 
Wrexham, for his family’s sake—she 
knew his mother—had looked him up 
and asked him to dine. Dolly, coming 
home early from a club dance, had run 
into him, and straightway marked him 
him for conquest. Since then she had 
led him a dance. 

“And if it were anybody else but 
Dolly I’d cheer them on,” ended Kitty 
Hilton, putting a match to her cigarette. 
“For rumor hath it that he’s smitten— 
badly smitten!” 

Sheila knew her little sister of old. 
So this was why she had written such 
scrappy notes, and slurred over the 
autumn gayeties. 

“Tea?” she asked mechanically. 

“No, thanks. I’ve got to run—to be 
remodeled at Christine’s. Mud!” Kitty 
made a wry face as she picked up her 
furs. “Come along, and I'll take you 
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to an obscure milliner who'll make a 
raving beauty out of you. You're slack- 
ening up, Sheila mine. Just because 
you've played chaperon too long to a 
rattle-brained belle * 

“You didn’t come to regale me with 
gossip,” said Dolly’s sister, reorganizing 
the fire, a task that showed to advantage 
her lovely arms and sent color flying to 
her cheeks. “You came to warn me. 
Kitty, what can I do? Help me!” 

“Never was good at rescue work,” 
grumbled her gaunt, attractive guest. 
“But let’s hike up the Avenue; we'll 
think of something. It wouldn’t do any 
good for you to summon her home, I 
suppose.” . 

Sheila paused at the door and laughed. 

That afternoon maddened her. To be 
dawdling time away in a beauty shop! 
With ill grace she submitted to a mas- 
sage that brought out the color under- 
lying her fine, olive skin, and let her- 
self be coaxed into the little hat shop, 
where Mrs. Hilton and a suave French- 
woman talked black lace and glycerined 
ostrich, and finally forced a flame-col- 
ored felt model low over her eyes and 
made her say it suited her, and her 
gray tweeds. She was quite willing to 
take it, open an account there, anything, 
to get Kitty out of the place. At last, 
in a quiet little tea room that, by virtue 
of its obvious seclusion, was far less 
private than the lounge of a big hotel, 
Mrs. Hilton pondered on ways and 
means. 

“It’s his reputation, my dear, his 
priceless reputation that’s dazzling her. 
Oh, he’s attractive, and clever, too. But 
he’s sheathed in romance, don’t you see? 
And he’s so deliciously wicked. How 
we women love guiding the black sheep 
back to the fold!” 

“Romance!” echoed Sheila. “But he 
hasn’t a shred of honor!” 

“Honor,” remarked her friend, “is. a 
very pretty word. Well, what do you 
propose to do? Go up there? Anice 
will welcome you with open arms, I as- 
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sure you. But—don’t drive Dolly into 
his practiced embrace, and don’t weaken 
to his blandishments yourself. That 
hat, Sheila, is a triumph. You're en- 
chanting beneath it. He'll probably 
think so, too——” Her voice died away. 
Her eyes were riveted upon a couple 
who had just come in on a gust of cold 
air. “Well!” she gasped. ‘Speak of 
the devil! Our Lothario and little sis- 
ter have just dropped in.” 

Sheila turned and saw a small person 
in a fur wrap and toque, beneath which 
bobbed bronze curls escaped, being 
seated, back toward her, across the room. 
The man with her was slim and dark 
and well set up, and his laugh, which 
rang out boyishly, was a very pleasant 
thing. But to Sheila he suggested a 
bird of prey. 

“She’s come down with him, of 
course. A four-hour drive.” 

She was wondering at what time they 
would get back to the Berkshire village 
that night. Wondering why Dolly 
should have come to town thus clandes- 
tinely, not letting her know of her pres- 
ence. It didn’t take the girl’s pert, pos- 
sessive little gestures, her adoring at- 
tention to every word the man uttered 
—that was a telling trick of hers—to 
betray their intimacy. 

“I’m going to speak to them. That 
won't hurt, will it?” 

“No,” Kitty Hilton laughed quietly. 
“It might be a very clever thing to do, 
as you’re wearing that hat. I'll run 
along, then.” 

Sheila crossed the room. As _ she 
neared her sister’s table she was con- 
scious of the man’s interested, almost 
troubled gaze. She fancied that he 
wasn’t going to enjoy an addition to 
the téte-a-téte, and her lovely upper lip 
curled. Dolly, in the midst of a compli- 
cated tale, didn’t see her until she stood 
beside their table, forcing a casual smile. 

It was a flustered young woman who 
introduced them. 


“What on earth are you dcing here? 
This is Mr. Trent, Sheila—my sister.” 

It was Sheila who regained her poise 
surprisingly. She glimpsed herself in 
a mirror and it was hard to conceive of 
the girl under that dashing hat with its 
cascade of cock feathers ever having 
been ill at ease. She let Trent seat her, 
order extra tea, while Dolly chatted ner- 
vously. The man was attractive, she 
soon saw. And, curiously enough, he 
showed none of the dissipation that 
should have set its mark upon him. But 
then, those lean, brown men wore well. 
And he wasn’t more than thirty. She 
definitely set out to make the man like 
her. And when Sheila wanted to be 
liked, her wish was soon gratified. 

“Why aren’t you up in the hills with 
your sister?” he asked presently. 

She didn’t hesitate long, but long 
enough to let Dolly interrupt with a 
swift excuse. 

“Sheila thinks us much too frivolous 
to play with. Besides—she’s on boards 
and things in town.” 

Sheila smiled and inclined her charm- 
ing head. 

“Perhaps I'll mend my ways. I was 
going up soon, as a matter of fact. 
Thanksgiving ought to be spent in the 
country, don’t you think?” 

“Tt certainly should. But why wait 
until then?” He bent forward, evidently 
quite taken with Dolly’s sister. “Why 
not come back with us now—this eve- 
ning?” 

“Clothes,” remembered Dolly, prac- 
tical to the last. “She couldn’t dash 
off like that, Rick!” 

Sheila’s pulse beat quickened. Her 
little sister was eying her with a hos- 
tility that said: “Keep off; he’s mine.” 

After all, why not? Wouldn’t it be 
better for her to take him up, and join 
them at the Wrexhams’, before things 
went too far? 

“I’m tempted,” she admitted, drop- 
ping long lashes. “The decorators are 
at work at home.” 
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“It’s foreordained,” Trent assured 
her. “As soon as you've finished your 
tea we'll run down to Twelfth Street, 
where you can pack a bag while Dolly 
and I pick up some gas at the garage; 
we'll drive back for you and start for 
Clinton.” 

And they did it. This Don Juan had 
a way with him that gayly overcame ob- 
stacles and objections, and Sheila, a lit- 
tle dazed by this sudden turn of affairs, 
found herself sharing the front seat of 
the machine with him, muffled in furs 
against the crisp November air, while 
Dolly, not at all pleased with the ar- 
rangement and sulking like a spoiled 
child, lounged in the tonneau with her 
sister’s hastify packed bags for com- 
pany. 

Trent drove well, and once they 
got past the outlying towns and into 
open Connecticut country they made 
good time. It wasn’t long after ten 
o’clock, in fact, when they drew up 
before Hilltop House. What would 
Anice say, Sheila wondered, at being 
descended upon like this? As it turned 
out she said nothing whatever, because 
she and her other guests were dancing 
at the club across the lake. But Dolly, 
having shown her sister upstairs and 
drawn her into her own charming room, 
made up the deficit. 

“What’s the idea?” she inquired, tear- 
ing off her dark frock. “This is beastly 
of you, Sheila. Simply beastly. I’ve 
never butted in on you like this. What 
made you come?” 

Sheila controlled her rising irritation. 

“My dear child, if you think I enjoy 
dashing off here on a moment’s notice 
you're mistaken. I’m sorry you feel like 
this about it’—she made a futile ges- 
ture—“‘but it can’t be helped. I came 
to see that you don’t make a fool of 
yourself—or worse. Kitty Hilton has 
told me of your affair with this Trent 
person.” 

“Well?” Dolly screened her face with 
the tissue frock she was considering. 
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“Tt can’t go on. He’s not a fit per- 
son for any young girl even to know— 
if half the things they say of him are 
true. Dolly, do you know what they 
do say about him?” 

“That he’s a good picker.” An elfin 
chuckle punctuated the words. “I know 
all the rest, too, so spare yourself a re- 
cital.” 

It never helped matters to come to 
open warfare with Dolly; Sheila didn’t. 
She changed her tactics and implored, 
but the younger girl stayed stubborn. 

“Then you won't give him up? Noth- 
ing I can say has any weight with you?” 

“You're silly, Sheila. I can take care 
of myself. Just because other women 
haven’t done it doesn’t mean that I 
can’t.” A sly little smile touched her 
mouth. “And those other women—they 
make him rather fascinating. Worth 
the taking! I’ve known him a month 
now, Sheila, and he hasn’t glanced at 
any one else. He’s going to beg me to 
marry him before long!” 

Dolly thrust her foot into a buckled 
slipper, humming a bar of song. Her 
sister caught her breath. Marriage! 
Dolly, gay, spirited Dolly, her gayety 
gone, her spirit broken, by the compla- 
cent coxcomb. The blind little fool! 
Did she think she could hold him, and 
happiness? Why, he had devoted him- 
self to her already—a new face, an- 
other conquest. 

An idea whose very audacity left her 
speechless came to her. 

“You aren't going to wait up, are 
you?” asked Dolly coolly. She was 
running through an armful of party 
frocks. ‘“Rick’s going to take me over 
to dance, and Heaven only knows when 
we'll be in. Mrs. Wrexham’s there, if 
you're thinking of chaperonage.” 

“T wasn’t,” Sheila lilted. “That out- 
rageous, black, sequined thing—have 
you worn it yet?” 

“Haven't had the nerve—and besides, 
I’m playing the sweet and girlish.” 

“I’m not!” 
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Dolly gasped as she turned in time 
to see her sister take the mooted gown 
from its hanger and start for the door. 

“You aren’t going to wear that, are 
you? And where?” 

“To this dance of yours. I think I'll 
go—if you don’t mind.” She smiled 
over her shoulder, as she fumbled on 
her sister’s dressing table for lip stick 
and rouge. 

Dolly dropped the length of chiffon 
and tulle she ‘had been holding and 
stared at the other. 

“Even though you loathe dances, and 
think Rick a rakehell. Quixotic, aren’t 
your” 

But Sheila had fled, slamming the 
door, and was even now changing into 
the sort of gown she’d never worn in 
all her twenty-eight years. 


That was how the comedy began. 

Like most comedies, the situation was 
anything but humorous to those in- 
volved, and in an amazingly short time 
a good many people were involved. 
Plump Mrs. Wrexham, who, not being 
at all clever, was merely dazed by the 
whole proceeding and very much upset 
by the hostility between the sisters; 
Dolly, whose tantrums were noteworthy 
events and who, when she saw her prize 
slipping through her greedy little hands, 
consoled herself with one Archie Taite 
—when she wasn’t doing battle for the 
other; Sheila, beating Dolly at her own 
game; and Rick Trent. 

And of them all, Trent was the most 
deeply involved. 

Dolly had delighted him; she was at 
once naive and supersophisticated; a 
child-siren, unconscious of her poten- 
tialities, apt to forget her endearing 
tricks and graces for a simplicity un- 
assumed. And she had made a dead set 
at him. That was both flattering and 
healing, after he found himself ousted 
by more people than he cared to count. 
But when he met her sister his interest 
automatically transferred itself. To ad- 
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mit the truth, he felt a conscientious 
twinge at the thought of Dolly. He had 
rushed her until her manner turned 
proprietary, played up to. her outrage- 
ously pert advances as only Rick Trent 
could do—but she’d asked for it! In 
a word, he had been half in love with 
the child—until Sheila, so darkly lovely 
under her vivid little hat, crossed over 
to their table one gray afternoon and 
joined them. 

Then it seemed to him that he had 
fancied Dolly only because of her like- 
ness to the other; that Sheila was the 
embodiment of the dream woman he’d 
often sought, but never found. Daz- 
zled by the younger girl’ resemblance 
to his dream, he had cast her in the 
mold, blind to the faulty fit. 

With Sheila, he was overcome by a 
curious shyness; he felt the weight of 
a thousand misdeeds heavy upon him, 
even while she encouraged him. 

And she did encourage him. That 
first night of her resolve, when she had 
come downstairs in Dolly’s sheenful 
frock, with a Spanish comb atilt in her 
hair and paint upon her charming mouth, 
she had lived up to the unreal person 
facing her in the glass. So much so 
that for a moment, while they danced 
together under Mrs. Wrexham’s as- 
tonished eyes, she enjoyed the masque- 
rade. But that was only because of the 
music’s tempo, the infectious quality of 
gayety pervading the place. 

Remembering what the man was, she 
wanted to strike his arm from about 
her waist; instead, because Dolly, danc- 
ing by, flung him a provocative glance, 
she smiled up at him and said: 

“Anice doesn’t look overjoyed at my 
addition to the household. She hasn’t 
enough men to go around!” 

“You'll get your share, U’ll warrant.” 
He chuckled. 

“Is that a gallantry?” Instinctively 
she flung back her head so that her 
throat presented its loveliest curve. “I 
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was about to ask you to make up for 
the deficiency.” 

A slow red burned under his cheek 
bones. It well might, she thought. 

“I’m not sure I’d be included grate- 
fully.” 

“Haven’t you been playing with 
Dolly?” she inquired. 

“She’s been good enough to take me 
in tow,” he admitted. 

The man had an air of modesty that 
didn’t match his repute. It was ingenu- 
ous of him, though. 

“Then I will. Suppose you drive me 
to that county auction to-morrow? 
We'll unearth treasure untold, according 
to Anice.” 

His blue eyes, very blue in his brown 
face, mocked her. 

“I’m a scandalous person. You'll be 
risking your fair name.” 

“So be it.” 

Coquetry is an instinct, primal, to 
be depended upon. Sheila discovered 
that soon enough. She didn’t even have 
to pattern herself by Dolly to play the 
game. In a week—a week of intrigue, 
and heartache, and self-disgust, lighted 
now and then with spurts of very hu- 
man elation—Sheila had Trent lashed 
firmly to her chariot wheels. Dolly 
might not have existed, so far as he 
was concerned. She admitted it herself 
in one of the bitter scenes they had. 

“You've got him; you’ve made a fool 
of me before them all, fixed things so 
he’ll never look at me again. What 
more do you want? Can’t we go home 
now ?” 

They could, of course. But they 
didn’t. Thanksgiving loomed close at 
hand, and there was no valid excuse to 
take them back to town. It would have 
made talk. 

Sheila didn’t know until Thanksgiv- 
ing Day just why she argued in this 
strain; why, her object accomplished, 
and loathing its accomplishment, she 
stayed, to meet Trent on long walks, 
drive with him, see him clandestinely 
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more often than was necessary to keep 
up her role. She thought it was be- 
cause she was sorry for him and wanted, 
in some vague, not-understood fashion, 
to help him drag out of the morass of 
dishonor which, without outside aid, 
would suck him down to doom. She had 
forgotten Kitty Hilton’s cynicism on the 
feminine weakness for retrieving strayed 
sheep. And she often thought wistfully 
of his potentialities for good—wasted. 
If she had been less guileless she would 
have checked herself then and there. 
But she wasn’t. 

Thanksgiving brought a handful of 
extra people to Hilltop House and cold, 
gray weather, suggesting snow, after a 
week of drowsy Indian summer. Under 
any other circumstances Sheila would 
have taken the most childlike delight in 
the gayci‘es Mrs. Wrexham provided 
for her guests; simple, country gayeties 
that were fresh to jaded pleasure pal- 
ates. But she and Dolly had quarreled 
again—this time it was she who was 
reduced to tears—and she did not join 
the church-going faction downstairs. 

A frightful depression weighed her 
down as she wandered through the 
empty living room and hall, a depres- 
sion matched by the day outside. She 
unlatched the French windows leading 
down to the ruined garden, brown and 
bare, now, with frost still glinting on 
shriveled stalks, like tears on an old 
man’s cheeks. Bare, black trees swept 
desolate arms across the dull wastes of 
sky ; beckoned to her. She stepped out, 
hardly conscious of the raw wind, and 
wandered down a path that led to the 
lower garden, where a stone bench stood 
to the left of a sundial Mrs. Wrexham 
had found in Italy. 

She sank down upon it, a forlorn lit- 
tle figure. She didn’t feel the chill of 
the stone, but the hot sting of tears that 
sprang unbidden to her eyes. And sud- 
denly, as she huddled there sobbing, she 
realized that she didn’t know why she 
wept. Was it because the next day she 
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and Dolly were going home? Or be- 
cause home, with Dolly unforgiving and 
relentless toward her, would be no 
home? Or was it for Trent’s worth- 
less sake’ She only knew that life 
seemed to stretch out before her like the 
drab and desolate sky. 

She didn’t hear a footstep crunch on 
the gravel, or see the man who swung 
up the path, until he bent over her, put 
his hand on her shoulder. 

“Sheila, my dear, what is it?” 

It was Trent. 

She shook her head, struggling for 
composure. The comedy was played— 
over. To-morrow would see the curtain 
rung down for good; she couldn’t let 
it go on like this. 

“What have they said or done?” 

What a way he had with women! 
That tenderness of his, that no one in the 
world—but he himseli—could counter- 
feit. She turned away, trying to con- 
trol the passion of tears that threatened 
to overwhelm her once more, and was 
drawn into warm, strong arms. Quite 
naturally she lifted her face for one de- 
lirious moment, and after that she knew 
nothing but the delight of his lips. Her 
hands linked themselves about his neck; 
her eyes, meeting his by the lodestone of 
love, read and reflected an inextinguish- 
able desire. The cold, gray day blos- 
somed into beauty. 

“Sweetheart, Sheila!’ he 
under his breath. “I love 
Unnecessary words. Ever 
day when I saw you first 
you. Do you care?” 

She nodded, more exquisitely, blindly 
happy than she had dreamed she could 
ever be. 

“Tf I weren’t bound—under this hell- 
ish cloud!” he groaned. 

His words, his despairing groan, broke 
the spell. Memory flooded back to her. 
She sprang out of his arms, the joy in 
her eyes vanquished, a stricken thing. 

“Let me go! Don’t touch me. Oh, 
what have you done?” 


murmured 
you, dear. 
since that 
I’ve loved 
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“Those cursed 
Look here, Sheila. 


stories, I 
Won’t you believe 
in me for a little while, in spite of 


suppose. 


them?” he pleaded winningly. “Hear 
me! I love you.” 

“You loved all of them, didn’t you? 
Dolly, too—until I came along.” Her 
own sense of guilt added to the burden 
of her misery. “Oh, you’re a beast— 
loathsome!”” Her broken pride came 
to her rescue. She didn’t let him speak ; 
rushed on passionately. “But this time 
you’ve found your Waterloo. Did you 
think I meant. any of this week’s flirta- 
tion? You fool! All women aren’t your 
quarry! I led you on to keep you away 
from Dolly, who’s young enough and 
silly enough to believe you. Love you? 
I despise you!” 

He passed his hand across his eyes 
and blinked at her dazedly; with a hys- 
terical laugh that was more like a sob, 
she brushed past him and stumbled up 
the path to the house. 

Somehow she found her way upstairs 
to her room and locked the door behind 
her. She flung herself upon the bed; 
wept until she could weep no more, 
stifling the sound of her grief in the 
pillows. Then, for hours, she lay there 
inert. It was a ghastly time. 

A servant knocked, announcing din- 
ner. She managed to get rid of him by 


saying that she wanted nothing. A bad 
headache. She'd rather not be dis- 


turbed again that day. 

Dolly’s dancing feet paused once out- 
side her door, after that, but she paid 
no attention to the gentle knock and 
presently the girl went away. 

Worn out with tears, she slept for 
an indefinite period, as youth can sleep, 
and when she woke up with a vague 
sense of impending doom it was dark. 
Then she realized what had roused her. 
Talk and laughter floated up to her and 
the honk of an automobile horn sound- 
ed. She crept to the window, which 
overlooked the drive. Mrs. Wrexham’s 
house party was piling into two ma- 














chines that stood there. Sheila remem- 
bered that there was to be a Thanks- 
giving party at some neighboring lodge. 
These young people, with their eternal 
dancing! 

She turned to the mirror, eyed herself, 
feeling quite faint. After bathing her 
eyes and brushing her hair, she slipped 
out of her room and downstairs. No 
one would be there but the servants, and 
she could have something to eat and 
filch a book with which to kill the in- 
terminable evening. She passed the li- 
brary first and started in. Dolly’s voice 
stopped her. Dolly, talking softly, 
hurriedly, into the telephone. She drew 
hack and the girl’s next words stayed 
her. She slipped behind a fold of the 
portiere and listened, her pulses ham- 
mering. 

“I'm coming. Oh, yes, 1 know the road 
well—keep to the branch beyond Mill 
Pond. Ill make it in an hour. She’s 
asleep, and the others are all gone. 
Stormy? Oh, well, I'll take a runabout. 
Of course 1 won't take the chauffeur! 
\wf'ly afraid of being compromised, 
aren't you? So long.” 

Sheila shragk behind the hangings as 
Dolly sped past her, furred and hatted 
and with deviltry in her impish eyes. 
\Where was she bound, where she 
wouldn’t take a’ chauffeur for fear of 
compromising her unknown host? 
branch beyond Mill Pond—that had a 
familiar ring. She remembered now. 
Rick Trent’s shabby lodge was reached 
by that road. 

She covered her face with her hands, 
her thoughts leaping wildly to every 
hideous possibility she could conceive 
of. Dolly—at Trent’s lonely house. 
Curiously enough, she didn’t think: 
“He’s gone back to her, or has never 
really left her. They’ve betrayed me!’ 
But: “Dolly’ll be there alone with him 
—in danger!” 

At this crisis she was not woman, but 
mother: and the knowledge gave her 
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strength in herself. She, and she alone, 
was left to save Dolly. 

And the precious moments were pass- 
ing. She heard the outer door bang 
shut, then the whir of a machine. When 
she got to the front door the tail-lights 
were disappearing down the drive, 
which was already blanketed by the fine 
snow that had been threatening. There 
was nothing to do but follow her, Sheila 
realized. She raced upstairs, slipped 
into the heaviest wrap she had, dragged 
gauntlets upon her nerveless hands. It 
would be cold, driving in a snow like 
this. 

It was. So cold, in this blizzard that 
had swept down from the northwest, 
that her breath took crystal form on her 
cheeks, and the flying, needlelike snow 
froze like frosting upon her furs. She 
was driving a touring car, the only ma- 
chine left in the garage whose make 
she was familiar with, and the top af- 
forded but little protection. It was hard 
to find landmarks in this black-and- 
white swirl. She soon saw her folly in 
not pressing Mrs. Wrexham’s chauf- 
feur into service, but she had wanted 


‘to avoid giving the servants’ hall any 


grounds for gossip, which travels fast 
enough by itself. 

She struggled on, the wheels sinking 
deep into drifts now and then, the wind 
bitter against her face. She had to take 
traces of the other machine on faith, 
for the shifting snow obliterated her 
own tire marks almost as soon as they 
were furrowed. But she came at last 
to the Mill Pond, glazed over with white 
now, and took the fork that led be- 
yond it. 

Lights at last, beacons in the night 
along that lonely road. Trent’s place, 
if she hadn’t taken a wrong turn! But 
a dwelling, and inhabited, in any event. 
And she was so numb with cold that 
all she could think of was warmth and 
shelter. She drew up, stopped in front 
of the house, got out. One headlight 
shone upon a letter box, its name visible 
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—R. Trent. She had taken the right 
road. As she started up the path to 
the lodge the front door was flung open, 
and Trent, a lantern in his hand, shouted 
out to her. He only saw a staggering, 
snow-crusted figure of a woman ; did not 
recognize her until she stood in the 
square hall, fumbling at her veil with 
half-frozen hands. 

“Dolly!” she gasped at last. 
is she?” 

“You!” His voice told her that whom- 
ever he was expecting, he was not on 
the lookout for her. 

“T heard her phone you. 
—she must be here!” 

“Your sister here, at this hour? I 
assure you she isn’t. Look for your- 
self !” 

He gestured toward the inner room, 
where a fire blazed high on the hearth, 
then piloted her toward it. 

“You're half frozen; thaw out first, 
then tell me why I’m—so honored.” 


“Where 


She’s here 


“If she isn’t here, you’re expecting 


her.” Sheila rubbed her hands at the 
tingling warmth, dropping her stiff coat 
upon the floor, where it lay in a pool 
of melting snow. 
perately to control herself, to face the 
man without flinching. “I heard her 
talking to you, repeating directions for 
getting here. Don’t lie to me! What 
have you to gain by it? If there’s any- 
thing you recognize as a symbol of de- 
cency—tell me where she is!” 

“T don’t know and I’m not sure that I 
care!” he flared irritably. “Drink this.” 

He had poured a drink of amber from 
a decanter and was offering it to her. 
She dashed the little glass from his 
hand so that it splintered on the floor. 
He flushed darkly, but restrained com- 
ment. She was obviously overwrought, 

“You misinterpreted her end of the 
conversation. She hasn’t phoned me, 


and she is neither here nor on her way 


here. On my honor!” 
“The honor—of Rick Trent!” whis- 
pered Sheila, her eyes making mock of 


She was trying des- 
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him. “Yet you were expecting some 
one—you were waiting with a lantern.” 

“Admitted. I’m expecting a call from 
a young woman,” he informed her. “Not 
your sister, however. But that’s beside 
the point. I think I can tell you where 
Dolly is. Not two miles away, if my 
surmise is right. It’s Archie Taite’s 
house she’s honoring with her presence. 
You forgot, I presume, that the Taite 
cottage is just beyond here.” He smiled 
fleetly. “Taite, pére, has some decent 
private stock there, which the young 
people have been making inroads into. 
[ happen to know that a select few are 
sampling it there to-night, before going 
on to a party that is apt to observe and 
hallow the eighteenth amendment. | 
know, because Archie asked me to join 
them!” 

It isn’t pleasant to feel like a fool. 
Sheila tried to be graceful about it and 
succeeded only in keeping back the tears. 

“Phone, if you like.” He motioned 
her to the telephone, presenting an in- 
different back. 

But when she picked up the receiver 
she found the line dead. 

“I’m not responsible fgr that either,” 
he assured her with forgivable sarcasm. 
“The storm has put the wires out of 
commission, I suppose.” 

“T’ll go.” 

She stooped, picked up her dripping 
wrap, struggled into it. He made no 
effort to help her, but strode to the 
window and, breathing upon the frosted 
pane, peered out. 

“Impossible. The snow’s drifted three 
feet about your car already and I won't 
take the responsibility of sending you 
back alone.” 

“Do you think I’d stay and break in 
upon your téte-a-téte with—the young 
woman you're expecting?” she inquired. 
Her tone expressed just what she in- 
tended it to express. 

“I think just that. You aren’t going 
to leave in this storm, and, what’s more, 
you’re going to hear an explanation or 
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two from the young woman in question 
that you wouldn’t hear from me.” 

His tone was convincing, maddening. 
She made a dash for the door and, as 
if she were a rebellious child, he took 
her by the shoulders and pushed her 
into a chair. 

“Sit still!” he ordered sharply. And 
then, as she buried her face in the cush- 
ioned chair back, he took a step toward 
her. “Sheila, you’ve no right to judge 
me unheard.” 

She whirled about, clapped beth 
hands to her cold, pink ears, eyed him 
malevolently. 

He shrugged and turned away. And 
too furious to deign recognition of his 
presence, or utter her spite, for fear of 
giving way to angry tears, she sat there. 
Hours seemed to pass upon her igno- 
minious captivity; the fire flickered, 
would have died but for his attention. 
Sheila recoiled from his nearness, then 
shrank back into her shabby chair and 
raged within herself at his involuntary 
smile. Was he remembering her yield- 
ing of the afternoon? The storm 
drifted down, banking the windows high 
with white. 

Trent started up and sprang to the 
glazed panes once more. Headlights 
shone upon the snow; the hum of a mo- 
tor made itself heard. As its horn 
sounded he turned to the rebellious pris- 
oner. 

“Go into the next room, please—the 
next room!” 

Sheila wasn’t accustomed to taking 
orders from men, but she found herself 
again taken by the shoulders and headed 
toward the half-open door. Inside his 
sleeping room, a spare and tidy place, 
she paused. It was nothing in the world 
but curiosity that conquered her wrathy 
will to return to the den into which, on 
a cold, wet blast, a strange woman at 
that moment made entry. She wanted 
to see and hear unseen. She opened 
the door just far enough to glimpse the 
newcomer, who, muffled up as she was, 
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resembled a full-blown orchid. Per- 
fume trailed after her and her hair, 
under a close, dark hat, was like bright 
gilt. 

“My heavens, what a night!” she 
wailed. “And what a dump! D’you like 
this sort of thing, Ricky?” 

“You didn’t come to see my camp, did 
you, Flora? It’s hardly in your line,” 
murmured Trent, waving her to the 
fire. 

Flora! This must be the Flora De- 
lano—the roof-garden girl—who was 
responsible for the latest scandal about 
him. Her breach of promise suit was 
even now pending. 

“Same old Rick!” Miss Delano un- 
fastened her squirrel wrap, displaying 
the generous décolletage of a blue and 
brilliant gown. “’Pon my word, I’m 
damned if Iknow why I didcome. Ex- 
cept to see you.” She leaned forward, 
caressing him with coquettish, calculat- 
ing eyes. 


Sheila, hidden by the half-open door, 


held her breath. There was an inex- 
plicable tension in the air; things were 
going to happen. 

“You came to try your luck in get- 
ting a settlement out of court, didn’t 
you?” 

Sheila knew 
note. 

“My luck?” Miss Delano laughed. 
And then, suddenly and sharply, her 
manner changed. She became metallic, 
direct. “What about your luck, old 
dear, if you have to do your settling in 
court ?” 

“T’ll chance it.” 

“You're an optimist.” Sheila wrin- 
kled her nostrils at the cloud of scented 
cigarette smoke that reached her. “You 
won’t stand a chance from any jury in 
the country, my buck—not with that 
Lothario past of yours!” Something 
seemed to amuse her enormously; she 
burst into a peal of wholly buoyant 
mirth. “It’s too rich,” she gasped, “too 


that bitter, sardonic 
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utterly rich! That you, Rick, should be 
the proud possessor of such a past!” 

“The humor of the situation doesn’t 
strike me, I’m afraid.” It was a weary 
rejoinder. Sheila, scarcely breaching, 
heard him fling himself into a chair. 
Why had he made her stay to hear this 
sort of thing? Wasn’t she humiliated 
enough as it was? And yet she would 
not have left now for anything. Whty 
was it such a jest, this past of Trent’s? 

“When I first knew you, Flora, you 
were a good sort; a mighty good sort. 
I’d have sworn that you weren’t the 
woman to cheat! You helped me through 
a hard place, after that Baltimore—epi- 
sode.” 

She was chuckling again. 

“What a fool you were! Duped by 
the two of them, Severn and that blue- 
eyed wife of his. Next time, old boy, 
when a misunderstood wife hurls herself 
at your head and wants to face the mu- 
sic by your side—get out from under! 
It usually means that friend husband’s 
all set to hold you up.” 

“First blackmail—then suit for alien- 
ation of the lady’s affection!” 

Miss Delano, who was always a trifle 
moved by Trent’s detached charm, did 
not see the door move behind her. She 
was almost sorry for this young chap 
who had the gift of involving himself 
so fatally, but the sentiment did not 
weigh against her present need. 

“You've known all this all along, 
Flora, known the whole damned truth. 
It wasn’t a single scandal, a matter of 
being bled to the tune of two thirds of 
what I had—it was worse than that, a 
bitterer loss than mere money. There’s 
hardly a house in Baltimore that’s open 
to me. I’m an outcast. Once’—Trent’s 
voice was low, shamed, bleak—‘once, 
soon afterward, when a girl I’d known 
all my life—she was a crazy kid— 
thought my reputation a glamorous as- 
set, and gave me companionship, friend- 
ship, when no one else did, her father 
fancied something quite different—-and 
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tried to thrash me in a hotel dining 
room. Nice, wasn’t it? And I didn’t 
have the nerve to hit back. I was pulp, 
mental, moral, physical pulp under his 
hammering hands. And now——” 
She interrupted his bitter laugh. 
“Now I’m getting my share of the 
booty, eh? Using all the folly of your 
impressionable past, your reputation, 
your letters, to get it. Well”—her voice 
was high, defiant—“don’t appeal to my 


better self; I haven’t one. And the 
man I love’s got t.b. I want enough 
money to take him West. You got 


yourself into this mess; get out of it-- 
by buying off further scandal. For ten 
thousand dollars I'll give you back every 
fool letter you ever wrote me, sign any- 
thing you want signed. But I’ve got 
to have ten thousand!” 

“T haven’t got it,” said Trent. 

“Your father has. Give me your note 
—your check, good or bad. He’ll make 
it good. I’ll take my chances on that!” 

She was fumbling in her stuffed mesh 
bag, and she didn’t see Trent start to 
his feet and motion a wan Sheila back 
to her hiding place in the next room. 
He had seen her open the door, cross 
the threshold, and the thought of her 
being discovered alone with him at the 
lodge by a woman who would show no 
scruples in making use of the additional 
tidbit of scandal sent the blood to his 
head. 

He faced the dancer, his back against 
the closed door. 

“T’ll give you nothing of the sort. Do 
anything you damn please, but don’t try 
to blackmail me out of court. I’ve had 
notoriety before; I can stand another 
dose of it, I suppose. Now—will you 
leave? I dislike to seem inhospitable, 
but with that light car you can just 
make the milk train.” 

Sheila couldn’t see into the room now, 
for Trent was lounging against the 
door, holding it fast. She was dazed 
by what she had heard, and only now 
did she begin to understand what her 
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being there would mean: salvation for 
him; ruin for her, if Flora Delano 
talked. And she might talk. 

“I’ve got to have the money. 
desperate”—there was a _ pregnant 
meaning in the woman’s voice that 
Sheila didn’t understand—“I'll give you 
two minutes to write out a check.” 

There was a clear, queer, little click; 
a hush. What next? 

“You've a genius for the spectacular,” 
drawled Trent. “Supposing—TI let you 
shoot ?” 

Sheila smothered a scream with the 
palm of her hand, put her shoulder to 
the door that Trent negligently held. 

“T’d get away with it, and you know it. 
The money, I tell you!” she shrieked. 

Sheila felt the door give as Trent 
leaped to one side, fearing a wild bullet 
might drill through the door panel, im- 
bed itself in the bosom of the girl he 
heard panting on the other side, and 
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without hesitation she flung herself 
through the aperature, upon Trent, 


shielding him from the woman across 
the table, whose unwavering hand 
clutched a pearl-mounted toy that could 
vomit death. It was absurdly unreal, 
but Sheilda didn’t have time to think 
how unreal it was. Before Trent could 
thrust her away there was a report, 4 
scream—from Miss Delano’s rouged 
lips, not hers—and Sheila lay like a 
crumpled doll in Trent’s arms, while her 
gray frock turned wet and crimson just 
below her left shoulder. 

Darkness, sharp pain, confusion un- 
speakable, and Trent uttering wild, pre- 
cious words into her ringing ear. Some 
one was screaming hysterically—not 
she, but a woman with yellow hair and 
hard eyes, who looked queer with tears 
tracking her enameled cheeks, and who 
kept crying: “It went off! It went off 
by itself! Oh, God, have I killed her!” 

He had laid her on the couch and 
was cutting away the gray cloth, pray- 
ing and cursing in one breath; then, 
while he called her his darling, his life, 
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his dear face blanched like her own with 
the pain that he felt as much as she, he 
touched her throbbing flesh, where the 
bullet had bored through, and nothing- 
ness claimed her. 


Early morning sunlight on snow and 
ice is the most beautiful thing in the 
world, and the brightest. It was the 
next thing Sheila saw. Shafts of its ra- 
diance were playing about her when 
she opened her eyes and blinked at the 
strangeness of the room. Then, as she 
became conscious of throbbing pain in 
her shoulder, she remembered why she 
lay in the living room of Trent’s lodge. 
Her whole side hurt her; there was the 
heat of fever upon her lips, its brackish 
taste in her mouth. Yet, awakening 
to this, she smiled in radiant remem- 
brance. 

Trent dozed in a chair beside her, 
where he had been keeping watch 
through the night. He looked fright- 
fully uncomfortable sprawling there, his 
tufty, dark head pillowed on his arm. 
Sheila discovered that she could raise 
herself, even though her left arm in its 
deft bandages hung limp from the shoul- 
der. She managed to take one of her 
pillows and, leaning over him, tuck it 
under his boyish head. . Sensing her un- 
rest, he woke and found her sitting up, 
bending over him. He always remem- 
bered her that way—so white above the 
dark bath robe he had wrapped about 
her; her eyes, sweet and mothering and 
happy, warm and dark upon him, her 
hand just touching his ha#r. He pushed 
her back into her nest of pillows and 
knelt beside her. 

“Feeling better, darling? You ought 
to be, by now. Thank Heaven, you got 
off with a clean flesh wound; in a week 
you'll be as good as new. As soon as 
we're dug out you can be taken back to 
civilization, I expect. Luckily, I knew 
what to do.” 

His eyes told her all he couldn’t trust 
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himself to say, in that moment of su- 
preme thankfulness. 

“And Flora?” 

“She left after we found she was only 
responsible for a flesh wound. My 
dear, if I’d known I was l:eeping you for 
that! But I had to make you know the 
truih—from some one else. Do you 
forgive me?” 

Her arm tightened about his neck. 
She laughed happily. 

“I’m glad, of course, that it happened. 
3ut, Rick, if I'd never known the truth, 
perhaps it wouldn’t have mattered— 
even if there’d been nothing else to 
know! I think I’d be in your arms any- 
way!” 

He stopped his lovemaking to wring 
out cold clothes for her hot little head, 
and put on coffee and toast, while he 
assured her joyously of his domestic 
utility. They were pretending all sorts 
of delightful things over the frying of 
the bacon when sleigh bells caroled out- 
side. Sheila saw two fur-wrapped fig- 
ures pick their way across the snow; 
her radiance was quenched. 

“They’ve come for me, Anice and 
Dolly.” 

“How long, darling, before we can 
breakfast together in all propriety?” 
asked Trent. ‘Make it short, Sheila.” 

“Dolly!” she repeated, as if she hadn’t 
heard him. “Why, dear, you aren’t 
mine at all, now.” She denied him wear- 
ily in the moment that was theirs. “She 
loves you. And you—you cared, too, 
at first!” He flung open the door and 
greeted a distrait and sleepless pair. 

Then came explanations, tiresome, 
unimportant things they were to him in 
this sudden calamity—and Sheila’s story. 
Trent stared at her. Was this the girl 
who had given her whole love in the 
kiss he had filched yesterday? The girl 
who had bent over him, smiling like a 
Madonna, as he dove up from the deeps 
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of sleep an hour before? She was very 
pale, shining eyed, like the knight of the 
Grail, as she lay there, holding Dolly’s 
hand. 

“So it’s all right, dear, and he is, 
too,” she ended. “Marry him, and be 
outrageously happy, Dolly mine!’’ 

The younger girl’s elfin face was a 
study in miscalculation. 

“So you’re an exemplary young man,” 
she mused, “a victim of a punctured 
reputation !” 

“T knew you’d never have done those 
dreadful things,” Mrs. Wrex- 
ham. “And now that dancing woman 
can’t do a thing. If it weren’t for poor, 
dear Sheila——” 

In spite of poor, dear Sheila and her 
shoulder she felt exceedingly  tri- 
umphant. How nice it would be, after 
everything had been cleared up, to re- 
member that she had never shut the 
door on this ill-used young man. And 
there would be a wedding from her 
house, no doubt. Rick was watching 


cooed 


Dolly as if his very life lay in her 


small, gloved hands. 

“You've never looked the part, and 
that’s a fact,” commented Dolly dispas- 
sionately. “And now that your fair 
name’s gone flat——”’ 

“Dolly!” blazed her sister. The word 
was a strangled sob. 

“Speak for yourself,” urged the minx. 
“And can’t we get her back to Hilltop 
House, Rick? Archie’s coming for me 
early. Oh, confidentially, Rick—if 
you're waiting for my maidenly response 
—as a brother-in-law you'd do beauti- 
fully. But otherwise——” 

“My sentiments,” murmured that 
young man. Mrs. Wrexham felt very 
much confused. “And possibly, my dear, 
Sheila’s decided to let you take me on 
in that capacity—if you and Wrexham 
will only give her the chance.” 

It was very pointed, and they took 
the hint. 
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Lord Byron: The Club-footed Heartbreaker 


HERE had been a wedding at 
Seaham, England. The bride, in 


traveling dress and slate-colored 
satin pelisse gayly trimmed with white 
fur, kissed her friends good-by and al- 
lowed herself to be handed into the wait- 
ing » carriage. Sehind her came the 
groom, limping slightly. 

“Good luck and happiness to you!” 
shouted the merry crowd gathered about 
the carriage door, as the coachman tight- 
ened his grasp on the reins, 

“Tf Iam not happy, ‘twill be my own 
fault!” cried the smiling bride, as the 
horses leaped forward and carried her 
out of sight. 

She little knew what was in store for 
her ! 

As the carriage started the bride- 
groom, with his handsome face as black 
as a thundercloud, turned on his wor- 
shiping bride and said sneeringly: 

“Oh, what a dupe you have been to 
your imagination! How is it possible a 
woman of your sense could form the 
wild hope of reforming me? It is 
enough for me that you are my wife, 
for me to hate you. If you were the 
wife of any other man, you might have 
charms, but now, you will find that you 
have married a devil!” 


At the first stopping place the agon- 
ized and despairing little bride alighted 
and stumbled up the steps alone. The 
bridegroom, meanwhile, had jumped out 
of the vehicle and walked off by him- 
self. When it was time to start on 
again the terrified bride summoned her 
maid from the servants’ carriage, and 
took her into the honeymoon coach 
where she was obliged to play “goose- 
berry” from then on. 

This very peculiar 
lasted 


wedding 
several weeks, after which the 
hapless pair—one of whom, the hus- 
band, was atrociously superstitious—de- 
fied fate by setting up housekeeping in 
London, at 13 Piccadilly Terrace. 
But I have not yet told you the name 


trip 


of the quaintly original bridegroom, 
though doubtless you have guessed it. 
At any rate, he was George Gordon, 
sixth Lord Byron, the genius who some- 
times seemed more than mortal and who 
was cursed with a twist of mentality 
that alternated between buffoon and 
beast. 

He had the head of a Greek god—and 
a “club foot.” The soul of a poet— 
and the tastes of a Tenderioin rounder. 
He was a true artist—and a false lover. 
A poseur and a man of deepest feeling. 
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These are a few of the countless para- 
doxes that went to make up one of his- 
tory’s most noted heartbreakers. 

He was, perhaps, the handsomest man 
in England, in spite of his deformity. 

Scott said of his face: “It is a thing 
to dream of.” 

A woman who adored him wrote: 
“That pale face is my fate!” 

It was an age when mystery and 
melancholy were fashionable, and By- 
ron, ever a capital actor, wrapped him- 
self in a made-to-order atmosphere of 
mystic gloom that fascinated scores of 
romantic women. He also threw out 
hints of a dark and terrible “past,” the 
memory of whose crimes weighed bim 
down. As a matter of fact, his “past” 
reeked with nothing more thrilling than 
common dissipation, occasional hard 
crinking, and a tendency to run into 
debt. 

Apart from these failings, he was a 
tremendously hard worker. - No man 
could have written as much as he did 
in so short a life and still have had a 
great deal of time on his hands for 
plotting or executing evil deeds, if he 
were not a hard worker. 

Byron was born in 1788. The most 
reliable of his historians rather make 
light of his infirmity, claiming that it 
was merely a slight lameness; but for 
Byron himself only the big word would 
do. He called it a “club foot,” and as 
such it has come down to us. 

Of surpassing” beauty in all other re- 
spects, his sensitive soul suffered tor- 
tures with his foot from the time when, 
as a little boy, his mother in a fit of fury 
called him her “lame brat.” With a 
white, anguished face he retorted brok- 
enly: 

“T was born so, Mother.” 

Apparently, all other women except 
his mother found his lameness an added 
attraction. 

Almost from the cradle he began to 
break hearts. Before he was ten he had 
made a lasting impression on at least 
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two little maidens, one of whom was 
the “Highland Mary” of tradition and 
the other his charming little hazel-eyed 
cousin, Mary Duff. 

“Byron,” says Coleridge, “was in early 
youth unco wastefu’ of Marys.” 

Years afterward Byron wrote of 
Mary Duff: 

“We were both the merest children. 
I have been attached fifty times since 
that period, yet I recoliect all we said 
to each other, our caresses, her features, 
my tormenting my mother’s maid to 
write for me to her, which she at last 
did, to quiet me. I remember, 
too, our walks, and the happiness of sit- 
ting by Mary, while her lesser sister 
Helen played with the doll, and we sat 
gravely making love in our way.” 

A little later, when he was about 
fifteen, he was writing verses to another 
sweetheart, Margaret Parker, who had 
found the youthful poet irresistible. Her 
untimely death was one of the many 
sadnesses that haunted his career. 

“Some curse hangs over me,” , he 
wrote in later years. “I never could 
keep alive even a dog that I liked, or 
that liked me.” 

Almost before Margaret was cold in 
her grave Byron met Mary Chaworth. 
She was one of the very few women in 
his life who did not fall in love with him 
at once. Perhaps there were several 
reasons for this. She was seventeen 
and he a fifteen-year-old schoolboy, who 
was at that time rather fat. Mary loved 
dancing and much preferred gliding 
over a ballroom floor to sitting out 
dances with “that lame boy,” as she 
jeeringly called him. Added to all this, 
she was engaged to handsome Jack 
Musters. 

In spite of these obstacles, Mary was 
enough interested in Byron to give him 
her picture and a ring, which he wore 
secretly. 

When 


Mary 
quickly cured of his infatuation, but 


married, Byron was 


solemnly declared that it “darkened 





many an after year with vain longing 
and yearning protest.” 

As for Mary, her marriage turned 
out most unhappily. She died when 
she was still young ; but even so she lived 
long enough to weep regretfully over 
the poems Byron had once written to 
her and to send him letters begging him 
to write her and to come to see her. At 
this time he was far too busy philander- 
ing in other quarters to spare overmany 
thoughts for Mary. Yet the affair 
flamed up anew, later, and Edgecumbe 
tells us that much went on behind Jack 
Musters’ back. - The intrigue is said to 
have lasted until Byron’s own marriage. 
However that may be, poor Mary lost 
her mind when Byron left England. 

His trail of conquests is broad and 
long. One can only mention, in passing, 
Elizabeth Pigot, who adored him and 
who used to play his accompaniments 
when he sang “Robin Adair.” He sang 
rather badly, by the way; but to Eliza- 
beth it was the song of a nightingale. 

Hard on the heels of this flirtation 
came the affair with Julia Leacroft, in 
which the lovely Julia suffered such a 
heartache that her brothers were obliged 
to put a stop to the intrigue. Byron, al- 
ready tired of the game, cheerfully be- 
took himself to beautiful Anne Houson, 
who had thrown her heart at his twisted 
feet and who inspired no less than six 
of his poems, 

Meanwhile Elizabeth Pigot was still 
faithful and acted as his amanuensis 
while he dictated poems to other women. 
Byron treated her shamefully. 

“T wish Miss Pigot had something 
better to do than carry my miniatures 
to Nottingham to copy,” he once cried 
petulantly. 

On Byron’s nineteenth birthday he 
stood five feet six or seven inches tall, 
and weighed “fourteen stone and six” 

two hundred and two pounds—a 
shocking weight for one so young. 

His predisposition to fat and his love 
of the good things of life had put him 
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in a fair way to become “gross, stupid, 
and repulsive,” as one biographer has 
put it. Byron found that with his heavy 
body came physical and mental dys- 
pepsia. He took account of stock and 
discovered that he was in danger of 
losing all the precious gifts with which 
Heaven had endowed him! 

With infinite wisdom and self-control, 
he began to diet—to starvation—also to 
take boiling hot baths—anything, in or- 
der to bring down his mountains of 
flesh. The effect was miraculous. 

Says Miss Mayne: “There emerged 
from these austerities a creature of 
matchless beauty.” 

Stendal, another admirer, wrote: “I 
never in my life saw anything more 
beautiful or more impressive.” 

Scott compared Byron’s features to 
“the sculpture of a beautiful alabaster 
vase, lighted up from within.” 

His eyes were a dreamy blue gray, 
with black lashes ; his hair was not black, 
but rather a rich chestnut. Alas! We 
must confess that the beautiful curly 
locks which we see in all portraits of 
him were carefully done up in curl 
papers each night! 

But even his great beauty did not 
make him forget his infirmity, and he 
always entered a room quickly, with a 
peculiar, sliding gait, and managed to 
stand with his feet concealed as much 
as possible. 

Once he turned on his friend, Hob- 
house, as they were walking together, 
and said irritably: 

“Now I know you're looking at my 
foot !” 

“My dear Byron,’ exclaimed Hob- 
house, “nobody ever thinks of or looks 
at anything but your head!” 

3ut we were talking of Byron’s love 
affairs. There were one or two more 
which were not especially creditable to 
him after which he went over to Greece 
and met Theresa Macri, whom he im- 
mortalized in his poem, “Maid of 
Athens.” Eventually the intrigue burned 
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itself out. Theresa married another 
man and Byron went back to England. 

He was now besieged by women 
everywhere, and one love affair after 
another added to his notoriety. 

Mrs. Stowe says primly: “There is 
undoubted evidence that Byron exer- 
cised a most peculiar and fatal power 
‘over the moral sense of the women with 
whom he was brought in relation; and 
that love for him, in many women, be- 
came a sort of insanity, depriving them 
of the just use of their faculties.” 

Then fate brought about a meeting 
between the heartbreaker and Lady 
Caroline Lamb, a sparklingly industri- 
ous little heartbreaker herself. Lady 
Caroline had paused in her mad pursuit 
of conquest long enough to read “Childe 
Harold,” and she was wild to meet its 
author. Yet, when the chance came, 
for some reason she shrank from it. 
After declaring “I must meet him,” she 
saw him at a reception and left before 
he could be brought to her. 

“He is as beautiful as deadly night- 
shade,” she whispered, as she hurried 
out of the room. 

Byron was not used to such treat- 
ment. It piqued his self-love and he 
resolved to meet the lovely superwoman 
who had refused to know him. The re- 
sult was a wild infatuation on both 
sides. It was a stormy intrigue, this love 
affair of two irresistible, bad-tempered, 
lovable, selfish, spoiled, fascinating, and 
beautiful past masters in the art of 
heartbreaking. 

3yron soon tired of Lady Caroline, 
but she refused to follow meekly in the 
procession of his cast-off sweethearts. 
Instead, she stabbed herself with her 
scissors. The wound was not mortal. 
She recovered from it and wrote a novel 
called ‘“Glenarvon,” in which she at- 
tacked him with fierce vituperation. At 
one moment she heaped curses and 
abuses publicly upon his head; at ‘the 
next she frantically besought him to take 
her back again. She offered him all her 
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jewels. When he chanced to call on 
other women, she followed him and 
waited in the street until he came out 
again. 

Her husband took her abroad as a 
last resort, hoping to cure her of her in- 
fatuation for the melancholy poet. He 
was unsuccessful. She and Byron met 
once more in Paris and things were 
worse, if possible, than before. 

Lady Caroline, suspecting Byron of 
being “‘untrue to her,” hid herself in his 
rooms, masquerading as a workman. A 
servant found her and she was returned 
to her husband with much promptness. 
Finally, when she became convinced 
that Byron was quite through, she tried 
to jump out of a window. When this 
theatrical exit was denied her, she bit 
a piece out of a water glass and tried to 
swallow it. 

“Since you oblige me to confess it by 
this truly unfeminine persecution, | am 
attached to another,” wrote Byron, at 
last. “Exert your absurd caprices on 
others and leave me in peace!” 

As there really seemed no “come- 
back” to this frank statement of the 
situation, Lady Caroline obeyed his re- 
quest. Yet she never forgot him and 
always kept his picture on her bureau. 
Years later, when by accident she met 
his funeral procession, she fainted in 
the street. 

There is not space for me to touch 
on a tithe of his other flirtations. His 
name is linked with Lady Oxford, Lady 
Frances Webster, and ‘a myriad others. 
We must hasten on to his ill-fated mar- 
riage to Miss Milbanke, in 1815. I 
have already told you of its inauspicious 
beginning. Things soon went from bad 
to worse. The girl was the last sort 
of wife who could have made Byron 
happy. 

He was erratic, dreamy, excitable. 
She was prim, cold, and lacking in tact. 
As his valet once said, “Any woman 
could manage Lord Byron—except Lady 
Byron.” 











Byron flew into babyish rages, dur- 
ing-one of which he threw his watch 
into the fire and smashed it to atoms 
with a poker. He shocked his wife’s 
honest soul by the tricks he employed 
to dodge creditors. He scandalized her 
by his flirtations. 

On the other hand, Byron had much 
to put up with. His wife could not un- 
derstand him. She regarded “verse 
writing” as a silly pastime and asked 
him when he was going to leave off 
such nonsense. She saw through his 
bits of acting and mercilessly exposed 
them. She broke into his desk and read 
the hidden love letters from other wom- 
en. Once, when he was talking ear- 
nestly to some literary friends-and she 
had several times interrupted the con- 
versation, she asked: 

“Do I annoy you, dear?” 

“Yes! Damnably!” he howled in re- 
ply. 

When their only daughter was five 
weeks old Lady Byron left her husband. 
He begged her to come back to him, and 


wrote her one of his most beautiful 
poems, beginning : 
Fare thee well, and if forever, still for- 


ever fare thee well 


It was sent in the form of a heart- 
broken lament and it moved half the 
women of England to tears. It also en- 
listed public sympathy in his behalf, and 
against his wife. He sent the poem to 
Lady Byron, along with their last 
butcher bill. On the back of the bill he 
crawled: 

“I’m sure we never ate as much beef 
as all that.” 

After this separation he won the heart 
f Jane Clermont, whom he promptly 
deserted. Then he went to Italy, where 
he was cordially received. by the Count 
Guiccioli. Byron rewarded the count’s 
hospitality by eloping with Guiccioli’s 
young wife. 

In Genoa he met “the most gorgeous 
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Lady Blessington,” through a ruse of 
her own contriving. Her beauty and 
cleverness had brought the world to her 
feet. Lord Byron was the greatest liv- 
ing poet, as well as the greatest living 
charlatan, and she was anxious to add 
his scalp to her collection. In order to 
accomplish this, she insisted that her 
husband should take her driving on a 
rainy morning, in an open carriage. 

They drove toward Byron’s villa. 
Strange to say, just as they reached the 
poet’s door the descending rain made it 
absolutely necessary for them to stop 
and beg for shelter. 

From that moment Byron was seen 
everywhere with the Blessington party 
during their stay in Genoa. He and 
Lady Blessington spent many pleasant 
hours together. Incidentally, he used 
her favor to wheedle her husband into 
buying his yacht—a worthless old tub 
of a boat that Byron had been vainly 
trying to get rid of for a long time. 

At last, wearying of work, of friends, 
and of familiar scenes, Byron announced 
that he was going to fight for Greece in 
the war of independence the patriots 
were waging against the Turks. He 
went to Greece, ready to shed his life’s 
biood for freedom’s holy cause—and 
spent most of his time making love, 
writing verse, and taking sea baths, 
while other men were battling for lib- 
erty. 

And there, at the age of thirty-six, he 
died—according to some accounts from 
rheumatic fever, according to others 
from an illness brought on by drinking 
too much vinegar in the hope of con- 
quering his old enemy, flesh. 

All his life he had loved to pose as 
a gloomy monster. As such, more than 
as a poet, he was ever of thrilling inter- 
est to the feminine world about him. 
Human nature changes very little. Af- 
ter nearly a hundred years some of us 
are still curious to know exactly how 
much of a monster Byron really was! 











E was standing there on the 
wharf the first time I ever saw 
the little port of Fernandez. 

That was as soon after the Armistice as 
I could get a discharge from the navy 
and obtain a berth aboard a fruiter. I 
liked the keen, straight look he had—not 
of the fat inspectors I had known—and 
spoke to him, some inanity about the 
color of the sea down there; but he 
gave me a short answer, and after that 
we only nodded to each other. I was 
piqued; at first, because I thought he 
must dislike me, but I soon found he 
was the same with everybody. 

I never saw him sitting on verandas 
of an evening with local lotus-eaters, or 
in the Palm Room of the Hotel Tropi- 
cal, or anywhere that men forgathered. 
I saw him only on the wharf. He was 
there when we came and he was there 
when we went away. He had to be, 
of course, to see that we didn’t bring 
or carry yellow fever or the plague or 
smallpox or whatever it was he was 
looking for. I used to stand aft on the 
deck of the outgoing Velma just to see 
how long the white of his suit would 
show against the weathered gray of the 
ramshackle wharf. I thought of him 
there long after wharf and warehouse 
and straggling town had merged with 
the palm fringes of the bay into the 
dark-green silhouette of the mountains 
beyond. 

I asked about him 
asked who he was. He was that sort of 
man. But no one knew. 

Some men called him major, but he 





in Fernandez, 
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didn’t like it. He just gave them a look 
out of steel-blue, opaque eyes, and set 
them right. 

“Doctor Dawson,” he would say. 
And they wouldn’t call him major any 
more, that is, when they were speaking 
te him. 

First they were disposed to like him, 
just as I had been, but he rebuffed them 
and they thought him high and mighty. 
That damned him. He was guilty of 
superiority, and of course superiority 
is the unpardonable sin. Besides, he 
was a mystery. 

Dawson lived in a bungalow on the 
coral strand, where a Chinaman cooked 
and washed for him, and he sat all day 
on his balcony when he was not riding 
like a centaur through the hills, some- 
times reading—poetry, they said—some- 
times just staring at the water. That 
seemed queer enough for Puerto Fer- 
nandez, poetry and all, queer enough 
for anybody. 

They said he was a surgeon. On that 
point everybody was agreed but one. 
One story said he was an army sur- 
geon. ‘“That’s why they call him ma- 
jor, don’t you see? Court-martialed. 
That’s why he won’t let you call him 
major.” No, said another story, he had 
been a surgeon in New York. “Kicked 
out of the medical society for cause. 
Unspeakable. Don’t see how he got 
appointed to this post.” All agreed but 
one, however, that he was somebody. 

The dissenter was Portales, surgeon 
and physician of Fernandez. 

This Castilian graduate of Vienna 














deigned to speak but little of “the great 
American doctor.” Delicately he con- 
veyed his doubts, mostly with a skeptical 
smile set in the coral beauty of his lips. 
One hardly knew when or how he built 
his story up, but I think he did it by 
affirming the preposterous. ‘The mas- 
ter surgeon from the States” was a 
phrase of his; and naturally men won- 
dered why a master surgeon from the 
States should have a post in a little 
port where e ‘ery ship was a sensation 
and of surgery there was none. He 
said: “This doctor is a great man in a 
small post, I think.” 

The Spaniard came to hate him, that 
I know; when, I am not certain, or 
why, though it was before the day their 
words first crossed there on the wharf 
beside the Velma, long before young 
Dawson came to know Portales’ wife. 
Portales could have hated him for being 
tall and blue-eyed and slim, for having 
strong and slender fingers. No matter, 
that. They would have hated, anyway, 
these two, even had there been no words 
upon the wharf, even had young Daw- 
son never met the Spanish girl who was 
Portales’ wife, and she had never looked 
ai him with Spanish eyes. I say they 
would have hated, anyway. 

But there was no mystery about Daw- 
son in New York. 

I mentioned Dawson quite by chance 
tc a navy friend with whom I dined 
one evening at a New York club we 
frequented. My friend was then with 
Bellevue. 

“Good heavens, you don’t mean Con- 
roy Dawson!” said my friend. 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Some call 
him Major Dawson.” 

My friend seemed moved. 

“Think of old Dawson down there,” 
he said at last. 

“That’s the only place I can think of 
him as being,” I answered. 

“You mean you don’t know who he 


is? Never heard of the Dawson opera- 
tion ?” 
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Then he told me, and I was very an- 
gry, angry at the soft, white men who 
lolled about in wicker chairs, down there 
in Fernandez, sipping, talking, sipping, 
talking. 

“He’s something of an epic, here,” 
my friend went on. “I see him with his 
sleeves rolled up at Neuilly. Gave 
everything to God and country and all 
like that. Could have been the biggest 
man in New York.” 

“Then why isn’t he?” I asked. 

“Off his nut,” my friend said. 

“Oh!” 

But I really didn’t understand. I 
don’t think my friend did, either. He 
used a lot of learned words. He told 
me about the Dawson operation, of the 
racking days at Neuilly, of blood in 
bucketfuls, and Dawson’s breakdown. 
But he didn’t know, himself, I think, 
the turn that Dawson’s trouble took. 
Shell-shock is queer. It may mean any- 
thing. 

I didn’t understand at all until that 
day when Dawson and Portales met, 
that day on the wharf when their words 
first crossed, and I knew they hated. 
Then I only partly understood. 

The top of the ice box of the Velma 
fell on the cook’s hand that day when 
we wanted six hours to get to Fernan- 


dez. It was pretty bad—all over with 
the hand, in fact. I helped the captain 
tie it up. 


“He’ll have to lose it,” said the cap- 
tain. I nodded. 

We hadn’t any doctor. 
do was wait. 

It really seemed incredible that Daw- 
son, of the Dawson operation, should 
be waiting on the weathered wharf to 
take a cook’s hand off. I wondered if 
he would be there. But I saw the white 
of his suit against the gray of the ware- 
house almost as soon as we came around 
the point into the quiet lagoon of the 
little harbor. 

He came aboard first thing, clara- 


All we could 
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bered up and nodded to the captain, then 
to me. 

“Good,” he said, when he had fin- 
ished with the little business of the ship. 
His only word. He turned to go. 

“Wait, we have a patient for you, 
doctor,” I said. 

He whirled on one heel, a _ thin, 
straight line between his steel-blue eyes, 
looking very military, very competent. I 
expected a staccato question. 

“Patient?” he repeated quizzically. 
“What kind of patient?” 

I hastened to relieve his mind: that 
was my intent. But I saw him pale 
under his tan and the hand in which 
he held his papers shake—the strong, 
slim, surgeon’s hand. 

“T can’t do that,” he said, “I can’t do 
that.” 

I sent the mate for Portales. 

But Dawson made no move to go. He 
stood there crumpling up his papers. I 
wanted him to go, to go before Portales 
came. I foresaw some things instinc- 
tively. The Spanish doctor would be- 
lieve his doubts of Dawson’s skill were 
proved. He might be insufferable. 

“Do you think the local surgeon will 
attend to everything?” he asked. 

“Oh, certainly. Immediately.” 

I wasn’t sure. Portales might be in 
his office on the Plaza or he might be 
at his country home. But the mate had 
gone to get him and I hoped he might 
be coming any moment. 

Dawson started down the gangplank, 
I following. But when we reached the 
wharf he said: 

“T'll wait a bit. He may not come. 
Although I can’t,” he added, “I can’t 
do it.” 

Hairy members of the crew stared 
down upon us from the high deck of 
the Velma. I knew it would look 
strange to them, hearing the cook’s 
groans behind them in the fo’c’s’le, 
seeing the surgeon doing nothing on the 
wharf. I wanted to get him away from 
there. I was the only one who even 
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partly understood the situation. 
they all saw it. 

I put my hand on his arm and tried to 
lead him away, but he shook me off. 
What was the use? I asked myself. They 
had already seen. Why should I try to 
hide the facts? Many times thereafter 
I wished that I had dragged young Daw- 
son from the wharf: notably that night 
I rode along the lonely road to Portales’ 
home, wondering what trail of blood 
would lead me to him. But there on 
the wharf- that day, I let my logic get 
the better of my instincts, and I let him 
stay until Portales came. 

Dawson saw him first. He didn’t 
look like doom. He looked rather like 
a man who was too short for his girth. 
Yet even in his hurry he was cool and 
suave, conscious of his own importance, 
confident that no one else could meet the 
situation quite so adequately. 

“T do not infringe upon the prerog- 
atives of the inspector?” he inquired 
with a politeness that was a little too 
much, even for the Latin. I wondered 
what the mate had told him. 

“You were sent for, I believe,” said 
Dawson coolly, leaning against the 
warehouse wall. He was too cool for 
courtesy. The slash of his words made 
a red stain on the cheek of Portales. 

“So,” said the doctor of Fernandez, 
keeping the red out of his voice. “The 
cook has mashed his hand. It is for 
that I am required? An extraordinary 
case, I am sure, doctor. Or is it ma- 
jor I should say?” 

I pulled at Dawson’s sleeve. I saw 
his answer coming, and I couldn’t stop 
it. 


But 


” 


“For Heaven’s sake, Portales,” I put 
in, “that man up in the fo’c’s’le’s 
fever now.” 


got 


“Ah, most serious,” he answered me, 
looking all the while at Dawson. “But 
I must consult the—ah, surgeon, per- 
haps ?” 

“I shall not detain you,” Dawson 
said. “Good day.” He whirled about 











it: that manner he had- of turning on 
his heel, and strode off. 

The whip of his ‘Good day” made 
a welt where the coral lips of the Latin 
doctor tightened in a line. Portales 
shrugged. 

“The great American doctor is very 
temperamental,” he said to me. “Or is 
it that they do not know, at Bellevue, 
the treatment for crushed hands?” 

Under my breath I damned the mate 
for telling him. 

Although it was to fall to me to be 
the only witness of the climax, and 
though I was afterward to become the 
confidant of Dawson, I must confess 
that the order of the next events follow- 
ing that clash upon the wharf is not 
exactly known to me. 

There was uncertainty even in the 
Palm Room of the Hotel Tropical, when 
the Velma brought me, after a vacation, 
back to Puerto Fernandez. But the or- 
der of events, though the events them- 
selves seemed to blow from the devil’s 
cwn bellows upon the flame of hate, 
could make little difference to two men 
who were born to clash. I think that 
cruder men so constituted would, in their 
unreasoning hate, have torn each other 
limb from limb, for the very lust for 
one another’s blood. But they were 
highly civilized, these two; they fought 
their battle with finesse. They would 
have fought it to a finish, whatever 
course events had taken. 

But the next events themselves are 
fairly clear, though they came to me 
obliquely in the Palm Room of the 
Hotel Tropical. 

“Dawson could have let ’em die,” the 
miner said: a speech I didn’t under- 
stand. 

“Or,” said the captain of the principal 
opium-running schooner, closing one 
eye slowly, “he could have kept off the 
domestic preserves.” 

“T’d hate to cross Portales’ path,” the 
expatriate observed. 

They were trying to decide, I found, 
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whether it was Dawson, practicing phil- 
anthropic medicine in the native quarter 
of the town, or Dawson, practicing the 
measures of the waltz with Maria Por- 
tales in the ballroom of the palace, who 
brought down on Dawson, the inspector, 
the displeasure of the local doctor. 
It was powerful displeasure. It 
might reach Washington, they said. 
There were rumors that Inspector Daw- 
son’s tenure was in danger. 

“The major touched him in the pock- 
etbook,” contributed the defaulter. 

“Bah!” said the captain. “The ma- 
jor touched him in his vanity, made him 
jealous all around. Portales can’t stand 
competition.” Which, in a way, was 
shrewd, I think, though I know analy- 
sis is useless. 

I was not amazed that Dawson should 
be saving native patients doctor’s fees. 
I was amazed that he should have gone 
to dance among the riffraff at the gov- 
ernor’s annual ball. I believe now he 
went because he knew Portales would 
be after him, went to seek Portales out, 
to feel the impact of his will against 
the other’s, to look him through with 
steel-blue eyes. But what happened I 
am sure he did not court, did not ex- 
pect. 

A bedizened general, thrown out of a 
neighboring caldron of revolution, pre- 
sented him to Maria Portales. Thrice 
Dawson danced with her, while fat old 
women tittered in their fans and Por- 
tales stood behind a bank of orchids, 
watching. 

She was beautiful, Maria was. I 
saw her twice, some time after this, 
twice on that night, that last night, when 
she came to Dawson’s bungalow, took 
him, vanished with him into mystery 
and danger. Her beauty was the thing 
that left me staring, stiff with fear, there 
on the porch of Dawson’s bungalow, 
staring at the invisible Caribbean, start- 
ing at every rifle crack. 

3ut when I think of her and Dawson 
dancing in the ballroom, I never think 
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of her as I was that later night to see 
her, as she looked that night on Daw- 
son’s porch, or in that horrid room, still 
later, praying. I think of Carmen, 
when I think of her, reckless Carmen 
with a round arm on her hip, and “the 
eyes of Spain, the eyes of Spain.” 

Maria was the daughter of a diplo- 
mat. I know she waltzed like any other 
woman who is bred in capitals, in silks 
and filmy, clinging things from Paris. 
Hut I see her in high comb and man- 
tilla, with faintly luminous dark eyes, 
like starlight in the bay. 

And I see young Dawson, slim and 
straight, blue-eyed and slightly insolent, 
reserved and debonair. I see him in the 
white of his evening dress, strongly 
whirling in the waltz, holding her in 
tke curve of his arm. And I see Por- 
tales, hidden behind the orchids, peer- 
ing at them, hating, hating. 

In the third intermission he found 
them on the flowered balcony, looking 
out over the moonlit bay. They leaned 
on the railing, shoulders touching. They 
were speaking low, of things they saw 
in the night, perhaps of nothing what- 
soever. 

Portales spoke. Dawson pivoted on 
his heel. Maria dropped her scarf. 
There were various ones who saw the 
tableau, but none who heard the words 
Portales spoke. Whatever they were 
they must have been as hard as dia- 
monds. Dawson stood his ground. The 
Latin doctor whirled his wife away in 
his caléche. 

“If they should meet again, Dawson 
and Portales The wise ones shook 
their heads. 

They did meet again, in broad day- 
light, alone but for a native driver, 
alone and in the woods. They met 
there in the woods, and then once more. 
That meeting in the woods was all by 
chance. The last 

Dawson, riding like a centaur through 
the hills, followed a road along a noisy 
little stream that wound down from the 
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mountains toward the sea. He heard 
the hoofs of horses and the genteel rat- 
tle of a rubber-tired conveyance coming 
toward him. In it was Portales. Daw- 
son saw him when it came around the 
bend in front of him. Its wheels were 
wet and shiny from the ford. Portales 
sat among the cushions of the after seat, 
his gloved hands clasped upon. the head 
of a Malacca cane held vertical in front 
of him. He swayed gracefully as the 
caléche rolled over the rough stones of 
the hard road. 

Portales bowed profoundly when he 
met young Dawson, showing him white 
teeth framed in the coral beauty of his 
lips. He bowed one degree too much 
for courtesy. And he did not hesitate, 
which I think # strange. He drove on 
toward the town, let Dawson ride on 
toward the ford, although he must have 
known, must have foreseen, that some- 
thing had to happen at the ford. Per- 
haps he even wanted it to happen. Or 
perhaps he thought he was assured of 
his revenge. 

Maria, his wife, stood on the farther 
bank and passionately shook her hands 
after the caléche, outrage burning in 
her eyes. She stood frozen still when 
Dawson, on his pacing mare; stopped 
in the middle of the stream to look at 
her with wild surmise. Long after- 
ward I gathered in this little drama, got 
it piece by piece, put it together, long 
after passion died under the edge of 
Dawson’s knife. 

“You!” she said, dropping her arms. 
I hear that syllable freighted with in- 
trigue. I can see her anger dying from 
her eyes, long, curving lashes lifting. 

He said: 

“Stand back, will you, so my mare 
won't splash you?” He rode out beside 
her, did not get down at all, only sat 
there looking at her. “What are you 
doing here?” he asked at last. 

“T wished to go to town,” she said. 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

She waved an olive hand toward the 
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diminishing clatter of hoofs and 
shrugged. Or perhaps she didn’t 
shrug. Perhaps she told him of the 
quarrel with her husband, how Portales 
let her down to pick a flower, then drove 
on without her. I have said I had these 
things obliquely. But I know what 
happened. 

“Still want to go?’ 

She nodded. 

Dawson bent over. He put an arm 
about her, lifted her into the saddle in 
front of him. 

“Go,” he told his mare, and so they 
crossed the stream. 

There are those who say they came 
to town that way, she sitting sidewise 
on the pommel of his saddle, he holding 
her about the waist. There were wit- 
nesses, long afterward—too long after- 
ward for truth—who saw them galloping 
along the road to Fernandez. But I 
know that he got down when they had 
crossed the stream, and led the mare 
until they came to a stable, where they 
got another mount. 


asked Dawson. 


That was considered cause enough for 
blood. Every one expected blood. The 
soft, white men sat sipping in their 
chairs, waiting for blood. But I told 
myself that Dawson and Portales were 
too sophisticated to deal in blood, that 
they would fight more exquisitely. Yes, 
| told myself that—then. But I was 
later to forget my calm analysis, later 
when I saw young Dawson, mad with 
hate, running his thumb along the keen 
edge of his knife. 

Portales was convinced, I told myself, 
that Dawson was a devilish impostor: 
witness the cook’s hand which the emi- 
nent inspector could not treat. Por- 
tales’ eminent conceit would lead him 
into such an error. He had come to 
see himself, I argued, as the one apostle, 
in Fernandez, of the science of medi- 
cine. He would uncover—I fancied I 
was thinking in his person—to the gulli- 
ble in Washington, the fraud of Daw- 
son, the inspector, the bare, the blatant 
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fraud, who couldn’t take off the hand 
cf a cook. That would be revenge, I 
thought, exquisite enough. 

I told my navy friend of Bellevue, 
when we two sat down together at our 
table in the little club we frequented, 
that I thought Portales meant to have 
Dawson recalled. I didn’t tell him of 
the crushed hand. I kept my counsel 
about that. It wouldn’t do young Daw- 
son any good to have that known. 

“The devil!” said my friend. “He 
can’t do that.” 

“Can’t he?” I replied. “He’s pretty 

powerful.” Neither did I mention the 
circumstance of private patients. ‘‘Poli- 
tics prove anything,” I said. 
. My friend fell silent. He seemed 
deep in thought all through dinner, did 
things like balancing his spoon across 
his finger, tapping his giass with a prong 
of his fork, and other things unman- 
nerly. But I didn’t know what he was 
thinking till he brought me, on the af- 
ternoon the /’elma was to sail, an im- 
portant-looking letter. I saw it was ad- 
dressed to Dawson. 

“Open it,” he said. “It’s unsealed. I 
want you to deliver it in person, please.” 

“Of course,” I said. I read through 
it hastily. “But, man, that’s the most 
important hospital in New York.” 

“Well, they’ve offered him the place.” 

“What about shell-shock?” I asked. 

“He'll know if he should come,” my 
learned friend said. 

“He won't come,” I said. 
the letter. 

We had a passenger that trip. We 
often had, since there are few other 
ways for any one to get to Puerto Fer- 
nandez, but a passenger was rare 
enough for me to wonder who he was. 
He had a stomach like a fat inspector, 
and I wondered. Good heavens, they 
hadn’t done Dawson in already! 

They had done Dawson in already. 
We had not been out six hours when 
the fat passenger came up and intro- 
duced himself. 


sut I took 
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have business together often,” 

teetering on his toes, as fat 

I'm going to be inspector at 
ernandez.”’ 

was a long voyage, and I had fears 

Dawson, red fears. He knew, of 

f course they wouldn’t send 

without advising him beforehand. 

ld know it was Portales who 

He might lose that fine 

yf the time, jump 

arf, or something. 

heir nut do things 

ortales. 


urse¢ 


ght meet | 
lly feared 
As al- 
the torward deck 
1 the point into the 
ttle harbor He 
! 


as alway 5. 


uectt« against 


ramshackle 


passenger. 
11 
m tii to- 


his veranda. His Chinese boy brought 
ice and two glasses. It was Jamaica 
rum. I never taste Jamaica now that 
1 don’t think of night swiftly falling on 
the Caribbean, of the old brass cannon 
booming on the headland, of the crack 
of rifles—unbelievable, those sounds, in 
the isolation dark threw about the Daw- 
son bungalow—of unreal and abortive 
revolution, mimic war, stage stuff; of all 
those unrelated unrealities that were 
to come while I still sat there, to shape 
the course of life, were 
send him, in a little moment—— 

But everything was quiet about us 
when I handed him the letter. He or- 
dered light and the China boy lighted the 
yellow-glowing lamp above the table. 

I watched him as he read. He didn’t 
bat an eyelid, just read it, folded it, and 
tucked it in his pocket. 

“\ ery good of you,” he said. He did 
seem softened by the letter. 

Fortunate the letter finds you free,” 
I dared to say. “You can go back on 


‘ 


Dawson's 


the cima 
“No,” he 
can't.” It 
sounded 
him pale ‘under his tan, 


o-morrow 


said, very slowly, “no, I 
that “I can’t” that 


reminiscent. I remembered 


Was 


standing there 
on the deck of the / elma, pale before 
the prospect of an operation on a bloody 
. good of 


you, but I can’t 


He might have trem- 
he tl 


nly the threat was too re- 


make him go 


ne could 


2 lump right over my heart. He 


tv, he was 


idea from his 
and 


But, 


the letter, 


like 


some dark repository 


Was went on 








“But now you're free——” 
like a chattering idiot. 

“Free,” he repeated with that laugh 
he had laughed when he said he needed 
friends, and I knew his_ bitterness. 
“Free! That’s a damned euphemism, 
Sulgrave. I’m kicked out, and I know 
who did it.” 

1 saw where we were going and I 
tried to stop him, but he legned forward, 
compelling me to listen. 

“A man, a real man, who didn’t faint 
at the sight of blood,” he said, “a real 
man wouldn’t stand what I am stand- 
ing.” Still I didn’t answer, still I strove 
to find some way to stop him, but he 
went on in a whisper that made me fear: 
“Portales knows I’ve lost my nerve.” 

Then that old brass cannon boomed 
into the silence of the night. 
jerked his head up. 


I began, 


Dawson 
We had heard it 
boom before, at sunset, but the sun was 
down two hours. 
‘“WVhat’s that?’ I asked. 
“One ot their cursed 
Dawson said. 


revolutions,” 
It was. Thirteen in twenty years, I 

record is at Puerto Fernan- 
dez. We don’t count them up here in 
the States. I don’t think our papers even 
print them, 
} 


hink the 


We don’t hear of them un- 
ess we turn to Richard Harding Davis. 
I'm sure the one that old brass cannon 
heralded never traveled far in fame. 
Soon it was mute; inglorious to start 
with. But it played a part in Dawson’s 
Some sort of cutthroats who were 
of office and who wanted to get in 
1 the bad judgment to attack the fort, 
thinking, no doubt, that their fellow 
conspirators, inside, were strong enough 
»aid them. But the attack failed. The 
pirators within thought it wiser not 
onspire and the attackers fell back 
before a sally, first retreating in good 
the hills, then scattering to 
shoot and pillage, pursued by details of 
loyal troops until the last of the insur- 
rectionists were captured or dispersed. 
g—Ains. 
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We heard the battle from the porch 
of Dawson's bungalow, down there on 
the coral strand, with the water of the 
little harbor breaking almost at our feet. 

“Tsch!” said Dawson when a poorly 
synchronized volley told us certainly 
that a fight was on. “They will be hurt- 
ing one another, poor devils,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

I caught at that note of sympathy. 

“Yes, they will be needing surgeons, 
I suppose.” I wanted him to work. I 
didn’t know anything about shell-shock, 
but I wished he would just do one op- 
eration. Sympathy might be the key. 
I remembered how he hesitated on the 
wharf the day the /”elma’s cook got hurt, 
waiting for Portales, waiting to see if 
the other could be found, al- 
though he couldn’t do it, he insisted, he 
couldn't treat a mangled hand. Sup- 
pose there had been no other surgeon. 
Wouldn’t he have done it? I looked at 
him. He would, I told myself, he 
would. “There'll be work for surgeons 
to-night,” I He didn’t answer, 
and I added: “Portales‘is the only other 
surgeon, isn’t he?” 

He started at the name, and I 
he had forgotten sympathy. 

“Let him get the 
flung at me. 

We sat there in the dimly lighted 
porch, listening to the battle. I 
dered how it sounded in his ears, that 
puny battle, wondered if it quickened 
memories. 


surgeon 


said. 


saw 


new inspector,” he 
won- 


I knew nothing about shell- 
shock, but I kept repeating absurdly to 
myself, “The hair of a dog is good 
for the bite.” That was a proverb. 
“Physician, heal thyself,” another. It 
sounded Biblical, that other. I searched 
a long-closed cranny of my mind 
“Whatever we have heard that thou has 
done in Capernaum, do also here.” That 
might have been Portales, hurling chal- 
lenges at Dawson. 

We sat there listening to the sounds 
of fighting, heard them dim into the 


distance, become desultory. Came 
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tropic hush. Lights in near-by houses 
were snuffed out and tired watchers 
went to bed. The stars showed where 
the bay and sky met and the dimly out- 
lined hills descended to the sea. 

Out of the hush she came. First we 
heard the clatter of her horse on the 
shell road that runs along the far rim 
of the little harbor. We knew it was a 
running horse, knew it bore a messen- 
ger, but we didn’t know the messenger 
was come for Dawson, didn’t know un- 
til the running hoofs plunged off sur- 
faced highway and came thudding to- 
ward us through the sand. We could 
hear the labored breathing of the horse 
as his rider jerked him up in front 
of us. 

“Doctor Dawson!” I didn’t know her 
voice, of course, had never heard it. 
But it thrilled me. It was rather low. 
It was drama, if you like, that voice 
out of the dark unknown, the woman’s 
voice, calling suddenly to Doctor Daw- 
son. 

I looked at 
knew at once. 


him for answer. He 
I couldn’t see the color 
of his face, but it seemed, even in the 
shadows, a sort of color that a yellow 
lamp alone cannot account for. Then 
T knew. 

“Here I am,” he called, and ran to 
meet her. 

They came together on the steps, 
white in the purple night, came very 
close together, merged. Their two low 
voices mingled. 

“Shot. Come quickly,” I heard her 
say; and him: “You are all right?” 

“T am all right,” she answered. 

They came into the porch and I saw 
her, saw that she was beautiful. I saw, 
too, the things the gossips hadn’t told 
me, couldn’t tell me. He was in love 
with her. I saw it, as I heard it in his 
voice. I saw him place a chair for her, 
go, and lead her to it. But she wouldn’t 
take it. 

“Only come at once,” 

Dawson clutched 


she begged. 
the table with one 


hand, and with the other ‘shielded his 
eyes as if he had seen suddenly some- 
thing that frightened him. 

My slow wits, as I stood back in the 
shadow watching him, were working 
only with a sense of horror. I stood, 
still uncertain in the shadow, as Daw- 
son, summoning some sort of resolu- 
tion, darted into the house, shouted to 
the Chinese boy, tossed things about, and 
came out with his surgeon’s bag. He 
set it on fhe wicker table under the 
lamp and opened it. I saw the glint of 
yellow flame on polished blades. 

“Who's hurt?” I called out ‘tke a fool. 

“Portales,” Dawson said, running his 
thumb along the edge of a knife. 

The boy came round the house, lead- 
ing the mare. I let them leave the porch. 
I saw them mount. They whirled, went 
tnudding through the sand. I heard the 
clatter of eight hoofs on the surfaced 
highway. 

I would millions for a 
motor car, I'd had them. 1 
would have given my berth aboard the 
Velma for a motor cycle. 
one motor in 
governor’s. I got 
I couldn’t miss the there were 
no forks. It was a lonely road. The 
moon came up, but hills and trees threw 
terrifying shadows. 

I tried to ride like the devil, but | 
suppose L only rode like a horse ma- 
rine. How could | them, | 
riding like a horse marine, Dawson rid- 
ing like a centaur through the hills, 
Maria keeping pace with him? 

I didn’t miss the road. It brought 
me to the ford, shallow and wide and 
swift. On the far side of it I fancied 
I could see dust sprinkled with the spray 
dashed up by plunging horses. 

But I didn’t overtake them. I gave 
up hope when I reached the ridge of 
hills and started the descent toward the 
Portales home, quite gave it up before 
I reached the level valley where the 
road cuts through the jungle. 


have given 
f 


millions i 


There was 
Fernandez. It was the 
a horse. They said 


road: 


overtake 
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I came upon a gate that 


barred the road, beyond it acres of ba- 

nana trees, as far as I could see, groves 

that glistened in the early dew like giant 

weeping for lost blossoms. 

[ passed the 
| 

] 


cannas, 
gate. An avenue led 
up a gentle slope to a long, low house, 
white in the moonlight. There was one 
light. I saw two horses tethered to a 
hitching rail. I galloped up the hill. 

[ rang the bell. It was on a knob 
that pulled. I could hear the wires sing 
and the bell reverberate through empty- 
sounding halls. But no one came. 
Where were the white-coated servants 
that house implied? Fled before the 
insurrectionists who had shot 
Portales, or It was the alternative 
that made me grow cold there in the 
tropic warmth. 

| waited. 


= 
raiding 


Still no one came. For all 
he sound, other than the reverberating 
ell, the house might have been empty. 
But I knew it wasn’t. There were thgse 
horses tethered to the hitching rail. 

I turned the knob. The heavy door 
g in on oiled hinges. I found my- 
self on the polished floor of a wide 
hall. The moonlight came in with me. 
I saw a table overturned. There was 
a pool of water near it; there were bits 
broken vase, red roses on the floor. 
Across the rear of the hall I stood in 
another hall and beyond it was an- 


¢ 
Nf 
] 


Swul 


- door; under it a blade of light, a 
ellow blade caught my eyes. 
ugh the yellow slit came a wom- 
oice. I knew it this time, though 
it came so low, saying words that ran 
together, saying them over and over, in 
a form that had no beginning and no 
end. There was no other sound. 
I crept on tiptoe through the hall, not 
‘to make a noise, lest I disturb the 
wrapped in that awful silence, 
oken only by the voice across the 
shold. 
found the knob and gripped it with 
hand. The knuckles of my other 
land were on the panel. But I couldn’t 


lar; 
Gari! 
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knock. I only knelt there, with an ear 
pressed against the door. The 
came out to me across the threshold, 
through the yellow slit under the door. 

“Ave Maria.” 

Then, God forgive me, I pushed in 
the door, held it open for a moment, 
closed it with a bang because I saw the 
thing was done, fled through the hall 
and out and away. I saw the room only 
for a moment, but the picture of it stays 
frozen in my brain. 

I saw Maria Portales first. She knelt 
before a crucifix in the far corner, with 
her back to me, moaning, in Latin, I 
suppose. “Ave Maria,” she said over 
and over, at the beginning or the end. 


voice 


In the other corner on a couch, white 
and still, I saw Portales. And in the 
center of the room was Dawson, with 
his sleeves rolled up, standing by the 
table, where steel glittered. He held a 
knife, running a thumb along its edge. 

Dawson told me had 
meant to kill Portales, told me as we 


stood on } 


afterward he 


the after deck of the /’elma 
We could 
see the fat inspector, white against the 
weathered gray of the ramshackle 
wharf. We looked back till wharf 
and warehouse and _ straggling town 
merged with the palm fringes of 
the bay into the dark-green silhouette of 
the mountains beyond. 

“T meant to kill him, Sulgrave,” he 
said, almost in a whisper. “But you 
see—you see it was the—what they call 
the Dawson operation, and I couldn't 
funk it.” He silent until Fer- 
nandez was a high, green shore, “That 
was all that saved him, him and me,” 
he mused aloud. added 
after we had gone a league, perhaps, 
“unless it was a 

1 watched 


next day, bound for home. 


stood 


“Unless,” he 


woman's praying.” 
fernandez sink into the 
sea like an island dreamed. 

“Any regrets?” I asked. But he didn’t 
seem to hear me. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he said. 


really wanted me to save him.” 


“She 
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VEN before her arrival at Wil- 
low Way the situation between 
herself and Marbury had be- 

come intolerable. It needed merely this 
one last, lawless adventure to make it 
impossible for her to face the future as 
his wife. 

Looking back afterward, she remem- 
bered that Hanson was not there to 
meet her. One of the newer chauffeurs 
had been sent. A small thing to irritate 
one, but Marbury knew her preference 
for Hanson. She took the telegram the 
man gave her, glanced at its brief line 
under the are light, and stepped into 
the car. 

Come back to-night. Important B. 

Curious, Blair wiring her when she 
had seen him that afternoon. He had 
not wanted her to leave New York, to 
renew, even as camouflage in the eyes 
of the world, the marriage relation be- 
tween Marbury and herself. Yet Diane 
had deliberately sparred with Fate for 
time on the ultimate choice. She 
slipped the folded telegram into her 
suede hand bag, and watched the curv- 
ing shore drive unroll before the speed- 
ing car. 

Not from any consideration or love 
for Marbury, this home-coming, she 
told herself. Since that night three 
months back, when she had been an 
accidental witness to one of his town 


parties, forgiveness or compromise had 
been out of the question. 
Nor had Marbury even asked for a 


reconciliation. On the contrary, he had 
taken the attitude of the injured party 


because of Blair. Blair. She closed 
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her eyes wearily. Was he always to be 
the danger issue between them? There 
had always been Blair Barrett in her 
life. She’ had never for an instant 
considered giving up her right to his 
friendship. It was utterly absurd of 
Marbury to associate her liking for 
him and their old comradeship with 
anything sentimental. In fact, there 
was a distant cousinship mixed up with 
it somewhere, she believed, quite enough 
of a tie to warrant her appropriation of 
his eternal attentions at her need or 
whim. 

They had lived in the same section of 
Belair, below New Orleans, throughout 
her childhood. During the school pe- 
riod had come intermittent reunions, al- 
ways with the mutual understanding and 
a certain code between:them of liking 
and loyalty. It was tacitly understood 
that Blair was to be forever hopelessly 
in love, but that was all. She was the 
remote princess in his life, distractingly 
aloof, unattainable, glorified by her dis- 
dain of love. 

The vibration of the motor soothed 
her taut nerves. She felt herself re- 
laxing, slipping away from the heart- 
ache of the present into the old security 
of her girlhood. What was next? Oh, 
yes, she remembered when Blair had 
come to see her the night he left for 
France. The Aérial, of course, he told 
her. He was nineteen then, a pattern 
for a prince of dreams; still she had 
never felt one thousandth part of the 
love or thrill. for him that Mar- 
bury’s for the winning, 

When he had returned she was out 


was 











of the old eddy, a girl just topping 
twenty, getting her final touches in 
New York for a successful début with 
the Sevriers behind her, and old Anne 
Greshhm, her father’s at 


nt, ready to 
steer her through shoal water. The first 
time her great-aunt’s eyes had classified 
Diane, slender, vivid, restive, thorough- 
bred, like all Sevrier women, she had 
visualized her possibilities, and had 
taken her back home with her, away 
from the old bay estate in Louisiana, 
where the greatest excitement had been 
the yacht races at Pontchartrain, 

She had not seen Blair until the 
next summer when he ran up to New- 
port on Jerry Fallows’ yacht—Jerry had 
married his sister. There was gossip 
about Ines trying desperately to rein- 
tate her brother after the Dutton af- 
fair. Diane was fully acquainted with 
all the details. Blair had fallen into an 
aftermath romance with Wanda Dut- 
ton. After discovering their two-week 

jjourn in Paris, Colonel Dutton had 
named Blair in his divorce suit. The 
odd part, Diane thought, was_ that 
Wanda married young Boyle at Nice 
the week following the final decree. It 
took the edge off Blair’s culpability, but 
\nne Gresham said briefly that he had 
bad form. 

Blair had stared at her with frank 
admiration and curiosity the day he 
met her on the stone steps that led to 
the sea pool. She had the same deep- 
toned coloring he remembered, golden 
tan with an underlay of rose; the same 
great, dark eyes so flashingly unexpected 
in their challenge when they granted 
one notice; the abundant, yellow hair 
that had always reminded him of the 
old Provence ballad about one ‘Fair 
Yoland with ye golden hair.” And 
there was the old audacity, too. She 
had given him a slim, cool hand in wel- 


come. 


“You've made a monkey of yourself, 
I hear, Blair. Trespassing. You're off 
Aunt Anne’s books, know it? Can’t 
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you experiment without explosions? 
Better keep away from Greystone. I 
don’t just like you either, any more.” 

The following spring she had mar- 
ried Marbury Meade. She had met 
him at the Gresham cottage at Palm 
Beach. The picked candidate, Blair 
told her savagely the day of the wed- 
ding, when he had caught her for an 
instant at the foot of the stairs. And 
while she had hesitated, pitying and 
wondering, too, at the look in his eyes, 
Marbury had sauntered in behind them, 
tall, lean, splendidly fit and young, his 
long, heavily lashed gray eyes taking in 
the picture without expression. 

How Blair had hated the other’s easy 
assumption of authority over her. 
They were too much alike, he had told 
her, ever to find permanent happiness 
together. Neither one knew restraint 
or opposition, Even Anne Gresham 
had smiled grimly to Ines after the 
pair had departed. 

“If they manage to keep the same 
tempo for a year it will be a miracle, 
but they’re a smashing pair, aren’t they? 
I couldn’t resist it.” 

The car swerved off the shore drive 
into the turnpike hillward, barely avoid- 
ing collision with a red, underslung two 
seater that was recklessly beating down 
the grade on high. In the instant of 
meeting Diane caught a glimse of Derry 
Morgan, his flash of recognition of her 
face in the coupé, and the eager gesture 
of welcome he sent after her. 

She wondered what he was doing 
on the road to Willow Way at that 
hour. He was a friend, or rather a 
political protégé, of Marbury; a young 
local lawyer, who, through his own pop- 
ularity and Marbury’s influence, had 
won the post of assistant district at- 
torney. Her thoughts veered to this 
trait. of decency about her husband, his 
unselfishness, his interest in the success 
of others. He had even been fair to 
Blair when his own firm of lawyers, 
Forbes & Forbes, had taken Blair in. 
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He might easily have stopped it. And 
he was aware that Blair’s chief object 
in entering a New York firm was to be 
near her. 

“I don’t blame him,” he had said 
once when the issue had risen of her 
continuing the friendship with Blair. 
“He’s just a poor fool adoring what he 
imagines is a star. I think I’m damned 
decent about it, myself, only don’t you 
two hold any tender rendezvous around 
my house. That’s out!” 

He blurred the whole question pur 
posely, she had told herself as they 
neared the breaking point through the 
winter season. He dallied with the 
situation deliberately, inflicting a pecul- 
iar retaliation on her, which 
would not understand. If she insisted 
on her right to see Blair whenever it 
pleased her, then he would exercise the 
same right with his women friends. 

The difference was, she told herself 
passionately, that neither Blair nor she 
were in any wise wrong, while her hus- 
band’s affairs had become the talk of 
every tea-table New 
York, 

She stared out at the widening arc 
of light sent forth by the car over the 
smooth roadway. It was deliciously rest 
ful, this slipping through the velvet- 
dark silence. She recalled the night 
when Marbury had brought her home. 
They had not spoken to each other for 
miles. She h: 


others 


group around 


1 lain back in his arms, 
their lips seeking long, thrilling contact, 
an unutterable peace and safety 
sessing her in her new wifehood 

And now—— 
half smile. 


pos- 


Her lips curved in a 
There had been Clare 
Chetwood. Marbury had been the talk 
of Palm Beach for a week after his 
house boat caught fire, and there had 
followed a spectacular rescue of Clare, 
when she was supposed to have been 
bound for the North on the afternoon 
train. His excuse had been delightfully 
naive. Clare had given up her rooms 
at the hotel. Everything was crowded. 


Ainslee’s 


She had to stay over until the morning 
train. He had merely offered her the 
use of the house boat, and taken her out 
to it, that was all. ., 

“Great Scott, Di, you think evil of 
every other woman but yourself!’ he 
had said calmly. “Clare’s a good old 
scout. I saw a lot of her on the other 
side. We're regular buddies.” 

Another time, at Willow Way, she 
had invited several women from a set 
she disliked and avoided, because he 
had asked her to. After a delay in 
town she had come out in Blair’s car 
around one in the morning, and had 
found a quiet little high-stake bridge 
party in Marbury’s room, the women in 
negligee, the laughing at their 
host’s imitation of a seal balancing a 
ball on his nose. 


men 


Repelled and disgusted, she had been 
silent as Blair said good night. It was 
part of the hour and the mood that 
she promised to meet him in town for 
dinner the following weck. 

They had gone to a place in the East 
Fifties, upstairs in an old brownstone 
building which still re 
residental seclusion. [lair told 
filled up midnight, bat around 
seven they were nearly alone except for 


ined its air of 


ta 
Bl 


her it 
after 


two absorbed couples in twilight-shad- 
owed corners. Before she realized it 
he had heard from her own lips her ad- 
Mar 


bury’s careless delinquencies, no proven 


mission of her unhappiness, of 


infelicities, but jauntings into forbidden 
areas. 

“Tf he would only be content with 
the——” She checked herself. “Other 
men have friendships with women of 
their own class, flirtations, borderland 
affairs that keep away from this other 
sort of thing, but Marbury gets into un- 
He was arrested in 
November for speeding along the Mer- 
rick turnpike. There was a girl from 
the Winter Garden with him. He told 
me the wildest story to get out of it. 
Said her sister was in the Mineola hos- 


speakable messes. 











pital and the poor kid had to get out to 
see her. His alibis always have the 
human appeal. Just now it is Gioja, a 
South American dancer. He is helping 
her get into the new ‘Revue.’ I believe 
supports her mother and seven little 
brothers down in 


her, Blair?” 


Rio. Do you know 


Llair had been cautious in his reply. 
He said that Gioja was the latest fea- 
ture of the midnight revue in a certain 
well-known restaurant. Marbury had 
been seen at the place, he believed. That 
was all. 

His reticence had aroused Diane’s re- 
sentment more than any direct accusa- 
tion could have done. There had come 
over her a sense of helplessness, of use- 
Why should she cling 
wedlock between 
Marbury and herself when everybody 
| he truth ? 


less resistance. 


semblance of 


+h, 
to the 


new Her aunt had already 
old her she would not be blamed for 
taking any step to free herself. 
liane, my.dear, the day has passed, 
Heaven, when the world expects 
ny woman to become a willing sacrifice 
ny altar of mistaken duty. Mar- 
riage may be based upon divine law, 
but, personally, I think it criminal to 


on in the so-called holy bonds when 


all self-respect and merely de- 
scend to a mutual 
ng. Marbury 


n some reactionary 


tolerance or even 
seems to be suffer- 
~omplex. 
4 et him go 

nsciously, as she remembered 
] hand 


her bare throat, closing around 


e things, Diane’s ungloved 
to stop the choking contractions 
hat came to her often now, like 
the tangible expression of the bitterness 
No doubt she 


) ime in going 


e repressed had been 


to the house in town 
linner, 


eT It 


with Blair accompanying 


had been a foolish move after 
\ we 1 1 . } 
iry had warned her, even though 
they were both innocent. 
. had decided she would go to 
\nne Gresham at once, but there were 
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certain papers and letters of a private 
nature in her desk at the town house 
that she wanted. Turning to Blair, she 
told him her plan eagerly, her untasted 
dinner pushed back from her, as she 
planned her escape. As she argued 
with him the years slipped by. She was 
back at Belair, coaxing him into some 
indiscretion they both would have to 
pay for. At last he had agreed to go 
with her. 


It had not been late when their car 
stopped before the four-story, Italian- 
style house. None of the servants ever 
Both 
Marbury and herself were given to do- 
ing the unusual. She had opened the 
entrance doors with her own keys; first 
the outer vestibule, then the inner, heavy 
oak pair that led directly into the small, 
stucco-walled reception hall, 


noticed her unexpected arrivals. 


Here Blair had waited while she went 
up the narrow, circular staircase alone. 
There had not been the slightest attempt 
on his part to take advantage of the 
moment. As she 
reached the landing at the second floor, 


He knew her moods. 


she turned to go up to her own suite at 
the rear of the house, overlooking its 
terraced garden. A glimmer of light 
under the 


door of Marbury’s study 


caught her eye. She had hesitated, lis- 
tening intently. It had never occurred 
to her that he would be at the house 
at that hour. 

She had heard the sound of girls’ 


laughter, the low throbbing of guitars, 
broken snatches of singing. 


her first 


Following 
overpowering urge, she had 
down the hall and opened the 
door quietly on the scene within. 


WV alked 


Marbury’s back was turned toward 
He was applauding heavily. Half 
a dozen people 


her. 

» were dancing. On a 
side table stood an assortment of Mar- 
bury’s best attempts at cocktail mixing. 
Two Argentina boys played 
leaning back against the wall, 
indifferent, their 


guitars, 
slender, 
black eyes watching 
her with an inscrutable expression. 
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But it had been the girl at the head 
of the room who had held Diane’s atten 
tion. She had known instinctively that 
this was the woman they called Gioja 
Thin, silent, not beautiful by any stand- 
ard, but disturbingly provocative. She 
was wrapped in a long cloak of rust 
colored velvet, heavily fringed in gold; 
her short, black hair upcurling about 
her pointed, expressive face, her eyes 
frowning at the figure in the darkened 
doorway. 

It had all happened 
suddenness. 


with amazing 
Marbury, catching the con- 
tagion of stilled voices, saw her, and 
stared in blurred disbelief. Then there 
had come the whirling glass from Gio- 
ja’s hand aimed at the intruder’s white 
face, breaking to crystal splinters above 
her head. And last of all—the un 
speakable, shameful tang of it all- 
Marbury as he sprang across the room 
and struck the dancer across her parted 
lips with the back of his hand. 

Blair had heard the disturbance and 
come after her. Against Marbury’s op- 
position, he had led her down to the 
waiting car, and sat beside her silently 
on the long ride to Willow Way. He 
had never seemed so necessary to her 
in all her life as during that lonely 
hour. Yet he had never alluded to 
what they had both witnessed. 

Marbury, in place of remorse or self- 
reproach, had met her the following 
day, amused and skeptical over her own 
motive in coming to the house with 
Blair. Regretted that he had spoiled 
her plans for a little impromptu con- 
ference. Explained carelessly that he 
had given a dinner that evening, had 
promised. his guests some special pri- 
vate stock, and had led the adjourn- 
ment to his own house with no thought 
of any possible interference with her 
own plans. 

She listened to him in silence. Why, 
it was too absurd! Blair—— She 
faced her husband with an incredulous 
smile, puzzled brows pointing above 


Ainslee’s 


eyes that accused him openly of disloy- 
alty. He could not be serious. 

And Marbury’s answer. It came back 
to her now with all its taunting menace. 

“No?” he had queried, “So 
damned serious, my dear girl, that if 
vou dare start anything I'll finish it with 
a whirl that will make you leave the 
country, even if you choose to marry 
Blair Barrett in Perhaps by 
the time you get a divorce history may 
have repeated itself.” 

She knew he was referring to the 
Dutton affair. The imputation had left 
her heartsick and on the defensive. Not 
only the scene she had stumbled on, but 
Marbury’s interpretation of her pres- 
ence there. 


Irance. 


Whatever he chose to do, 
she told herself, it was absolutely un 
sportsmanlike of him to try to lessen his 
own wrongdoing by snaring her into a 
compromising situation. 

around the 
curving driveway aroused her. It was 
good to be here in the seclusion of Wil 
low Way for a couple of months. She 
renewed a promise she had made her- 
self to rest and relax, and forget, while 
she was here this time. 


The swing of the car 


As she went up 
the broad stone steps she thought she 
saw a figure standing in the shadow of 
the tall shrubbery. It looked familiar, 
too, but as she hesitated the front doors 
opened and Mrs. Cressy, the house- 
keeper, smiled at her in comforting se- 
renity. She had come to Willow Way 


from Belair the year after Diane’s mar- 


riage. Madame Sevrier had sent her as 
a deputy guardian. 

“Beloved child, let Cressy look after 
you and save you small worries. You 
will make me happy by trusting her,” 
she had told Diane. 

It was delightfully restful now to 
find herself petted and cared for. She 
accepted Cressy’s word that she must 
have dinner served to her in her own 
rooms, where she could lie on the couch 
and relax utterly. 

“What time did Mr. Meade leave?” 








she asked, as Mrs. Cressy lingered in 
the soft-toned, restful sitting room. 

“Tle was here around one o’clock, I 
think, ma’am, maybe later.” 

“Really?” Diane’s brows contracted. 
“What detained him, I wonder ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know, unless it was 
because he wanted to see Mr. Morgan.” 

“About what?” She remembered the 
flash of Derry’s face as he had passed 
her on the drive. “You wouldn’t know, 
of course, Cressy, but I wish he had 
gone yesterday.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know.” Mrs. Cressy 
tood near the door leading to the hall- 
“If you'll 
excuse me for a few moments, I’ll be 
right back.” 


way, with a listening air. 


Diane hardly heard her. 
ved at Marbury 


She was an- 
for staying on at 
\Villow Way until almost the hour of 
arrival. He was getting to the 

ge of petty irritations. She closed 
eyes, her arms clasped beneath her 
head, her dinner untouched on _ the 
tempting her. And _ sud- 
uly there seeped through the many 


tray beside 


rtitions, the sound of voices raised 
dispute. She lifted herself on the 
ushions, listening intently. And the 


emory of the figure she had observed 
lingering in the tall shadow of the rho- 
dodendrons recurred to her. 


lhe sounds rose in volume, one voice, 
\Irs. Cressy’s, pitched higher than the 
indignant, pleading, commanding. 
was it? 


What She rose and went to 


door, opening it wide, getting the 


full benefit now of the excited com- 
motion in the lower hall. The lights 
were half turned on. As she looked 
ver the balustrade she saw Hanson 


dominating the scene, with Mrs. Cressy 
nd the other chauffeur trying to per- 
suade him to leave. Thorpe, too—she 
could see the tall, portly figure of the 
butler as he entered the telephone booth. 
Whom was he calling? 


And now Han- 
son’s voice, guttural, theatening, rose to 
her. 
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“I tell you I bane going to see her! 
She bane going to know what goes on 
here while she’s in town, that’s all. -I 
going to tell her all about my girl. You 
leave me be or, by Heaven, I bane go- 
ing to break every damn’ head here!” 

She went down the stairs swiftly, her 
light chiffon-velvet negligee fluttering 


back from her shoulders like moth 
wings. 

“Turn on the lights,” she ordered 
quietly. “‘What is it, Hanson?” 


At sight of her the chauffeur’s man- 
ner changed. As he tried to speak, 
deep, breaking sobs stopped him. He 
held out his hands to her beseechingly. 

“My little Velma, Mrs. Meade, she 


bane gone. That damned dog, your 
husband! Maybe Velma she kill her- 
self. I going to get him, by——” 


“Wait, please.” The cool assurance 
of her tone quieted him, 
is this? Tell me!” 

The housekeeper’s eyes looked oddly 
round and terrified, Diane thought. 
She had never seen her emotional be- 
fore. 


“Cressy, what 


“Velma is missing, ma’am, but he 
ain’t got any proof——” 

“No?” Hanson’s voice taunted her 
with its incredulity. ‘Then why is 
Morgan going to make him drag the 
lake to-morrow? He don’t get away 
with it, I tell you. When they find my 
girl, I bane going to kill him myself!” 

Diane shuddered as his lost 
coherence. Sobbing, swearing, he 
heaped on Marbury every term he could 
think of. From the broken sentences 
she gathered that he was accusing her 
husband of the girl’s disgrace and sui- 


words 


cide. She moved away from Mrs. 
Cressy’s outstretched arm. 
“T’m quite all right, Cressy. I don’t 


blame him if it’s true. 
me.” 

“Long distance has been calling Mr. 
Meade. He’s just answering it.” 

“He dank he save himself with all 
his money and lawyers! By Jove, I get 


Get Thorpe for 
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him before he get a chance to face any 
court P 

Hanson stopped with an effort, peer- 
ing forward at some one who entered 
leisurely. It was Marbury, tall, as- 
sured, in his gay motoring coat, hatless, 
an unlighted cigar in the corner of his 
mouth. His eyes sought hers with a 
strange eagerness, she thought, but he 
faced the chauffeur in time to save him- 
self from the attack. She closed her 
eyes as Hanson went down with a crash 
from Marbury’s blow on the point of 
the jaw. 

“Thorpe, look after him,” he said 
briefly. “Come upstairs, Di, at once.” 
When they were in her room he pulled 
the chain of the topaz-shaded drop light 
by the couch, shoved forward a gold- 
painted willow stool with his foot, and 
sat down. She noticed his pallor and 
nervousness without any personal feel- 
ing. 

“T’m in a devil of a mix-up,” he said 
unsteadily. 
and I’ve 
from Boston at once. 


“Derry was just up here, 
wired back 
Hanson’s girl is 
missing, and he’s gone crazy 


Forbes to come 
accuses 
me of getting her into trouble. He 
found her cape by the shore of the 
lake, got drunk, and went to Derry with 
the charge against me. Derry just told 
me it’s best to drag the lake to keep 
people from talking.” 

“What if they find her there?” 

She stood before him, her face 
blanched white as the full significance 


of his words struck her. Velma Han- 


son, a girl she had befriended and pro- 


tected. Hanson himself had come to 
her early in the spring, telling her the 
girl’s mother had been wayward and 
left him. He had managed to get the 
child out of the institution where his 
wife had left her, and had tried to do 
the right thing by her, he said. She 
was only seventeen. Diane remembered 
how pretty she had seemed the day she 
came to see her, her hair a fluff of pale 
gold around a demure 


face of rose- 


Ainslee’s 


+ 


tinted fairness, her lips a trifle too full, 
her chin dimpled, receding. Thinking 
to put her where she would be safe, 
Diane had secured a place for her as 
lady’s maid at the country club. 

“They won't!’ Marbury answered 
emphatically. “Di, listen to me——” 
He stopped, staring at her as she gazed 
at him, elusive, thoroughbred in her sil- 
ver-gray gown. Her contempt and 
aloofness challenged him. After all, 
she was his wife. Before she sus- 
pected his intent he had her fast in his 
arms, and was kissing her forcibly. 
Yet she made no resistance. Her 
cool quiescence irritated him. As he 
released her she ignored him complete- 
ly, switching on the light and taking 
her seat before the dressing table as 
she loosened her hair. 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked unsteadily. 

“T am going back to New York 
night to the Greshams’.” 

“You can’t, Di! 
absolutely necessary for 


he 


Derry says it is 
you to sta) 
here and do the regular thing, or the 
papers will get hold of it. She’s had 
some fellow she was going to marry 
Hanson told me all about him. He sent 
him away. Derry says to steer the sus 
picion to him.” 

“What do you mean exactly?” 
tone was cool and restrained. 

“Tf she’s been fool enough to try the 
lake.” 

“Have you been having an affair with 
her, too?” She forced herself to ask 
the question. 

“I swear | 
“T’ve never been alone with the 
girl. Hanson’s always driven the car. 
She’s just a pretty, beauty-starved little 
girl, Di. Wanted to study music. I 
paid for her lessons. You'd have done 
the same thing.” 

“Doubtless. You always have an 
alibi, don’t you, Marbury?” She 
smiled scornfully at him in the mirror. 
“But I think this is about enough. I 


Her 


haven’t!” he shot back. 


even 








am going back to town at once. I'll stay 
\unt Anne until matters are ar- 


ranged.” 


with 


stand where 
she was forced to face him, lowering 


“Listen’—he took his 


lis voice—“I’ll swear by anything you 
like there never was anything wrong 
between this girl and myself. Nor with 
the others. It isn’t what you think, no 

not even Gioja. You’ve done as you 
damned pleased with Barrett, and ex- 
pected me to swallow it. I’ve been on 
the dead level with you, Di. 


1 ” 


and 


I love you 


Something worse than anger in her 
steady gaze stopped him. 

‘Just what is it that you want me to 
lo?” she asked, discounting all he had 
tried to say. 

“Stay here. Even if you break with 
me after this has blown over, stand by 

for Heaven’s sake! It will damn 
eve ything if people know you came 
lown here and left as soon as you found 
out. Can’t you that yourself?” 

‘And I lose all self-respect if I stay. 


see 


‘Don’t say that!” A queer, boyisl 
k came into his tone of entreaty, 
but she steeled herself against it. “I 


lo ed you 
you, Di. 


the first night |] 
Remember ? 


ever saw 
Moonlight and 
the palm grove and the scent of mag- 
I had just come down to the 
never any kind of a 
poet. Maybe I’m a damned stick of a 


was 


, but all I can say is you're the 
who has made me thank 
was a man. 


ly woman 
And you’re my 
- 
. ore | 
Phe telephone bell rang in the lower 
hall, and he turned the 
broad She heard the opening 
sing of the booth door, and sud- 
denly realized that the way lay open 
for her. Slipping into a long motoring 
that hid her 


to go down 
taircase. 


{ 1 


ibe * 
gray-and-silver negli- 


she pulled a close, soft hat over 
ler crumpled hair, and closed the suit 
that lay, still unpacked, on the 
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It was not ten yet. She could hearg 
Marbury’s voice in the booth, muffled 
and indistinct, but excited. He could 
not see the stairway or the front en- 
trance the booth. 
passed out of the house serenely, feel- 
ing only a sense of freedom, of shut- 
ting the door deliberately on a_ past 
that held only disillusion and irrepress- 
ible pain. She thought of Marbury’s 
protestations with almost an impersonal 
unconcern, as though they had no ap 
plication to her whatever. If they were 
true, why had he waited until he was 
in jeopardy before he came to her to 
explain? Before to-night he had coun- 
tered own contempt with threats 
about Blair. Now he would make terms 


doors from She 


her 


on any basis, even trying to rouse the 
old appeal in her through love. 

The wind off the bay caught her as 
she turned from the curving driveway 
into the shore road. The great old wil- 
lows bordering it seemed to sway and 
lash at her impotently as if to hold her 
back, she thought with a little shudder. 
She hurried on below the house grounds 
to the main road where there was the 
chance of hailing a passing jitney. It 
was over a mile to the station. There 
was a train to the city at ten twenty- 
two. If she could make 
Marbury tried to follow her, sh 


that before 
vo ild 
be sure of eluding him. She would not 
go to the 


Greshams’, not 


was not very late. She would 


g at once, any- 
Way. It 

call up Blair and have a quiet talk with 
him. He was the one person to whom 
she could talk freely 
only fair to him, in case Marbury got a 


Besides, it was 


wild idea of filing a countersuit and 
naming him. 
She smiled at the absurdity of the 


thought. An empty car swung around 
the curving drive and she hailed it. 
The outside world became a flying blur 
of tree masses suddenly illumined by the 
headlights, then lost in shadow. The 
train was just pulling in to the station 


as the car stopped. 
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Once settled in a seat, she stared out 
of the window, her thoughts focusing 
on Blair. With every fragment of 
faith between Marbury and herself out- 
raged by this last act of his, she felt 
almost a righteous desire to strike back 
at him. And why not? Blair had al 
ways loved her, always had stood in 
waiting for the hour when she might 
need him. Had she no personal right 
to seize her own for happi- 


nessf 


chance 


ven as she asked the question, there 
came the swift, answering suspicion. 
What happiness could she look for 
where only retaliation had been the 
incentive to her own flight? There had 
been no thought whatever of Blair to 
urge her on as a dominant factor. No, 
she told herself pitilessly, she loved 
Marbury. That was why he had the 
power to hurt her, to arouse rage and 
bitterness, this amazing, hot resentment, 
which seemed to burn every other 
thought out of its way, that he should 
so deliberately drag down their love and 
destroy it. 

With Blair there could be mérely the 
relief and comfort of his devotion, the 
surety that she was everything to him. 
3ut was she, after all? Speeding to an 
inevitable rendezvous, she stared out at 
the glittering edge westward that was 
Manhattan, across the flat wastes of 
made lands swept by the tide, the strips 
of outlying suburban settlements, and 
she asked herself the query of all 
women, can one love ever content the 
experimental male? ould not time 
bring simply a repetition of the present 
situation? What more could she expect 
than to be merely the 
moment ! 

Arriving at the Pennsylvania Station, 
she went to a telephone booth and called 
up Blair at his club. He was not there. 
Shutting her mind to every impulse of 
retreat, she took a taxi to his apartment 
on Madison Avenue. She would put 
barriers between Marbury and herself 


woman of the 


Ainslee’s 


that no reaction on her part could re- 
move. This last affair of his was the 
end! It had been so idiotic of him to 
get entangled in a scandal at Willow 
Way, the place she loved best. During 
the ride uptown she leaned her head 
back on the cushions, trying to think 
clearly; to forget what lay behind her 
and think only of Blair. 

Instead; there came to her only the 
constant visualizing of Marbury when 
he had discovered she had gone! To 
whom had he been talking in the 
booth? Would he follow her? Would 
he go to their own town house or to 
the Greshams’? And when he had dis- 
covered that she had left him, what 
then? He would think of Blair! Or 
again, what if he had already called 
up Blair, and had been told he knew 
nothing of her plans, had no know!edge 
of where she had gone? He 
have said this truthfully. She remem- 
bered that Marbury had told her 
Forbes, the senior member of his law 
firm, was in Boston. 


could 


He might be com- 
pelled to confer with Blair on the case 
in his absence. She closed her eyes 
tightly, pain throbbing behind them, as 
she tried to think ratioually. 

The taxi drew up before the build 
ing. It was a large, six-story, spacious- 
appearing, brownstone affair. Its black- 
and-white, tessellated vestibule belonged 
to the days when John Drew was the 
diversion of the late-Victorian matinée 


girl. Even the elevator was conserva- 


tive, slow moving, of heavy, carved 


mirrors and 
running length- 


beveled 
seat 


mahogany with 
velvet-cushioned 
wise. 

Diane had been here before with 
Ines at several of Blair’s bachelor din- 
ners. The tall, light-colored West In- 
dian porter recognized her without sur- 
prise. Yes, indeed, Mr. Barrett was in. 
Should he announce her? 

She told him that she was expected. 
Going up in the elevator, even as she 
walked along the high-ceiled corridor to 
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the narrow, deep-set mahogany door 
at the end of it, her surety of purpose 
never flagged. This was not the way to 
face the great adventure of daring, for- 
bidden romance, she told herself. She 
could not stir up one thrill over the situ- 
nothing but a sense of relief, of 
retaliation, of settled 
through with it. 

Blair himself opened the door at her 
quick ring. He was in evening dress 
and appeared oddly disturbed, she 
thought at first impression. There was 
an air of suppressed excitement about 
him, a latent flare of anger in his eyes 
as if it had just died down. He looked 
at her silently for a moment, closed the 
loor, and suddenly she lay close in his 


ation, 


courage to go 


ms, even as she had so lately lain in 
Marbury’s. 
She closed her eyes, feeling his kisses 
lips and throat, not re- 
pulsing him, rather waiting experimen- 


face and 


ally the effect they were to have upon 
\nd there was not the slightest 
response, nothing but pity for him and 


listaste for his caresses. She drew 
, 


iy with a sense of disappointment. 


lt was like some delayed triumph of 
Marbury’ 


robbed 


this discovery that he had 
that 
thrilled to meet desire in another man. 
“IT thought you would come.” Blair 
tried to steady hand and voice as he 
lighted a cigarette. 
“Then you 
He nodded. 
“Derry called me up as soon as it 
was known the girl had disappeared 


even her senses of all 


know ?” 


and Hanson accused Marbury. Forbes 
is in at present. I’’—he hesi- 
tated—‘I was given the case until he 
gets back on Monday.” 

She 


Boston 


gave a quick gesture with her 
palms as if she were pushing away 
something repellent to her. There was 
a chair by the fireplace that she had 
always preferred, a high-backed Vero- 
nese antique that called for cloth of 
gold and one of Paul Veronese’s 
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women, luxurious, supremely confident, 
material, not the slender, white-faced 
girl who stared from the diamond- 
studded ring on her left hand to Blair's 
flushed, taut face. 

The chow on the old blue-and-gray 
rug rose sleepily, frow Sy, Coppel! hued, 
haughty, regarding her with suspicion. 

“Hello, slfe said soothingly. 
“Don’t you remember me? Oh, but it’s 
good to be here with you, Blair.” He 
waited in silence, content to watch her. 
“T went out to Willow Way this after- 
noon. I had not heard anything at all, 
you see, until Marbury told me. He 
asked me to stay 
that scandal for 
simply couldn’t, 
stand, don’t you? 


Tao,” 


there and 
him. I couldn't, I 
Blair! You wunder- 
I have tried to be fair 
and overlook things, but I think this is 
about enough.” 


cover up 


He spoke with an effort. 
“Will 
night ?”’ 
She met his eyes still with the im- 
personal, detached feeling that this was 
not Blair, 


1 
| 


you go away with me to- 


this man with the twitching 
muscles, the 
the that 
aroused fires as they watched her. 


beseeching lips 
eseeciing Ips, 


nervous, 
with 
Be- 
fore she could answe e had caugh 
f | ild r he had ught 
her fast in his again, his lips 
pressed to her throat as she tried to 
free herself 


eyes seemed to burn 


arms 


“Haven't I waited long enough, Di- 
ane?” he whispered. 
come to me.” 

“Wait. Don’t, Blair! Let me go!” 
Her voice was sharp and imperative. 
She was conscious of being sorry for 
him, realizing the complete lack in her- 
self of any emotional force to meet this 
full “Sit down quietly and 
talk to me just as you always have. 
May I have a please ? 
Thanks.” She leaned head back 
wearily as he gave her a light. “I 
want to talk plainly to you about this, 
Blair. Perhaps you do know me better 
than I know myself. I came here the 


“Tl knew you'd 


surrender. 


cigarette, 


her 
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first thing to-night. I haven’t even 
called up Aunt Anne. Nobody knows 
that I am in town except you. I ran 
away while Marbury was telephoning.” 

He walked across the room to the 
half-opened window and stood there 
silently. His eyes were half closed. 

“I wanted to see you first, Blair. 
You can understand that. I’”—she 
chose her words carefully—‘I suppose 
when I came here I intended doing 
something irrevocable, putting up some 
final barrier between Marbury and my- 
self, so that I could never go back 
to him. And I thought of you.” 

“Well”—he turned to her eagerly— 
I’m here. I do understand perfectly, 
Diane, and I blame you only for putting 
up with things so long. People don’t ad- 
mire that sort of complaisancy in a 
wife any more. They despise her for 
her complicity in a loveless marriage. 
There is a French boat sailing to-mor- 
row. I can get you on board to-night, 
and arrange everything for us both. 
Or would you prefer to have me join 
you in Paris?” 

Paris? A little half smile caught the 
corners of her lips. He knew the for 
bidden way and all its turnings. There 
had been two weeks in Paris, Colonel 
Dutton had proved. The ash on her 
cigarette lengthened, and fell upon the 
Chinese rug. 

“Blair,” she said, with a quick sigh 
of released tension, “I’m afraid I’m 
just a coward. I can’t do it, that’s all. 
You’re awfully patient and dear with 
me. I know I’m just a quitter to come 
here and then crawfish. Remember 
how you used to call ‘Crawfish!’ after 
me when I was afraid to go any farther. 
Please forgive me! I’d never take a 
dare if there were real danger, would 
ig 


But there’s no danger, sweetheart. 


You can cross alone, you know.” 
She shook her head, gazing at him 
steadily. 


Ainslee’s 


“I love Marbury—not as he is, of 
course, but id 

“You mean,” he interrupted, “that 
you're frightened over taking the leap, 
and ready to clothe your reason in 
wifely devotion. It’s too late for that 
now, Diane. You said just now that 
I know you better than you know your- 
self. You asked me to tell you what 
to do. I’m not making any appeal to 
love for myself. We'll just think of 
you. I am going to put you out of his 
reach, that’s all, so he cannot hide be- 
hind you in this latest mess. You can 
meet Ines in London, stay with her if 
you like, and I'll join you later on. 
I’m not asking you to do anything 
against your own conscience, dear. 
You’re not like other women to me. 
I’ve loved you and waited for you to 
turn to me ever since I was a boy. 
You know that, don’t you, Diane?” 

She was looking down at the carved- 
oak griffin heads on the chair arms, trac- 
ing them over delicately with one fin- 
ger tip. There was a long pause ke- 
fore she said: 

“T suppose I do, Blair.” 

This time she yielded her lips to him 
almost wearily, a vision of the place 
she had left stealing before her; the 
willows, which bordered the lake at the 
foot of the grounds, swaying in the sea 
wind. She would always think of them 
trailing and moaning in whispers to 
her, as if they would have told of the 
girl and where she lay. 

They would be dragging the lake to- 
morrow. The face of Velma came 
back vividly, pink and white, with the 
gold fluff of hair about it like a baby’s. 
The pity of it! Lips too full, and that 
weak little pointed chin. How could 
he? She pushed Blair from her rest- 
lessly, and rose. While he was calling 
up the French-line pier she arranged 
her loosened hair before the oval, 
framed mirror near the And 
then the outer bell rang loudly, im- 
peratively 


door. 
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laid 
he receiver to step across the narrow, 
gh-ceiled hall. “If you want to go in 
her ” He nodded toward the in 


r room, but Diane ignored him. She 


“Just a minute.” Blair down 


was still thinking of the girl, her mind 
racing in speculation of all there might 
have been between her and Marbury. 
\'elma was only seventeen, eight years 
younger than herself. How she must 
have loved She herself could 
such a mad _ thing, 
taken her own life merely because love 
had failed her. Some old inherited 
flame of high resolve, of spirited revolt 
against self-pity would have saved her 
from any such abandon of hopelessness. 
lf she had only come out to Willow 
\Vay in time, she would have taken 
Velma and taught her pride, courage; 
understand that this which 
seemed the end of all in life was some- 
thing she would hardly remember in 
twenty years. 
\nd herself 
hingly, where had she ever learned 


him! 


never have done 


n ide her 


where, Diane asked 
incient wisdom of compensation? 
Id this tortured love 
h she was enduring now recur to 
some day merely as a_ passing 
se of another self? 


agony of 


A verse of Ros- 
slipped through her mind: 
there need not be 


even memory: 
, , 
en learned 


griet 


remains to me, 

dspurge has a cup of three. 
hen Blair’s voice caught her at- 
It seemed muffled and re- 
another 
rbury’s. She listened 

iazed_ relief. 

rry said I had better make sure 
you to-night. That report is 
\fter I telephoned you this 
I called up Block Island on 
listance and got the hotel where 
staying. Spending her 


ned Then came voice, 


with a thrill 


honey- 
fellow her 

got her away from, keeps the 
ve back of the 


with Larsen, same 


station. Funny 
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and 


I’m 


twist, isn’t it?. Call up Forbes 
tell him there’s no case, will you? 
in a hurry.” 
“lll get 

tone 
“Won't you come in?” 

She held her breath at 
the jubilant ring in his tone. “Diane 
I’m on thy way 
Good 


once.” 
steady. 


Boston at 
and 


him in 


Blair’s was cool 


“Thanks,” 


came in ahead of me. 
up to the house now to join her. 
night.” 

lhe door closed after him. Blair’s 
face was a study in lines as he re- 
entered the living room. Diane’s eyes 
were full of a brilliant, glowing tri- 
umph, something he could not even 
fathom, as she caught up her cloak and 
fastened it about her. 

“You lied to me, didn’t you?” She 
smiled at him. “You knew before I 
got here that the girl had been found, 
and you never told me that Marbury 
was innocent.” 

“It was merely a rumor——” 

“But you knew. It was you he was 
telephoning to when I left the house, 
and you 
boat 


would take the 


giving 


have let me 


to-morrow without him 
even one fighting chance. 
Blair, there is a 
after all. | 
\unt Anne 


You know, 
strain in 
believed it 
after the Dutton 
right. You 
win women that way. Get me 

“You're 


He could not repress a 


queer you, 


never when 
said so 


affair, but she was don’t 


a taxi.” 
him ?” 


not going back to 


sneer 


as God will let me!” 
she almost whispered. 
\ll the 


planned what she 


“Just as quick 


Avenue she 
would do. 
would be no one to say 


way up the 
There 
when she had 
arrived. The servants all slept on the 
top floor. 


entrance 


She had a key to the side 
The chance of an extra fare 
ent the car speeding along the cleared 
street. It was after midnight. There 
was a bare chance that she would reach 
She had 
faced the trip away without the quick- 


the house before Marbury. 
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ening of a pulse beat, but now it seemed 
as if her heart were pounding for re- 
lease with some new, glorious tempo. 

He had never lost faith in her, never 
doubted, when he found she had de- 
parted from Willow Way, but that she 
had returned to their own house in 
town. The old, aloof self in her re- 
minded her with grim humor that she 
had cen the one to break faith. If 
he had not happened to stop at Blair’s, 
she might have been gone by morning, 
half a world away in miles, and all 
eternity in love. 

At the side entrance on Seventy- 
fourth Street, she paid the fare, and 
unlocked the double doors, first the iron 
grilled one, then the heavy oak door. 
There were no lights, no sign of Mar- 
bury. Noiselessly she ascended the two 
back flights of stairs, found her way 
into her own suite, slipped off her cloak 
and gown, and into a f 


loose robe of 
white satin and black marabou. 


As the 
throb of a motor stopping at the curb 
came from loosened her 
hair, stepped into the little boudoir over- 
looking the moonlit reaches of the Park, 
and hid herself on the window seat be- 
hind the long, silk curtains. 

Marbury had seen the gleam of 
shaded light from her rooms. A great 
thankfulness relieved the tension in his 


below, she 


Ainslee’s 


brain as he entered the house. How 
fair and decent women were, he 
thought, how straight the line they fol- 
lowed! But then, it was easy for a 
woman like Di. He had known she 
would be there. He turned the glass 
knob of her door noiselessly. She 
would be asleep probably. No. The 
small lamp beside her bed was still 
lighted. Her gloves lay on the table 
where she had tossed them. He lis- 
tened a moment, spoke her name. 

She heard him, but waited, putting 
from her the moment of reality. 

“Di,” he called again softly, entreat- 
ingly, “you are here, aren’t you?” 

He stepped impatiently into the front 
room, a disturbing jumble of old blue 
and pearl, a room Marguerite of Valois 
might have loved to dream in, with the 
perfume of white violets haunting it. 
And here her presence seemed to reach 
him without words. As he swept back 
the draperies and knelt. beside her, 
Diane lifted her head, her hands ca- 
ressing his hair as he told her brokenly 
the news. 

“T told you everything was all right, 
Di, and it’s the same with all the rest. 
There’s nothing to it, on the level! I 
love you, and there’s no one else in the 
whole world for either of us, is there?” 

“No one!” she whispered back. 


[X order to be really fashionable in Siam it is not enough to exercise good 
taste in dress, to have clothes of the latest cut and color and knowledge of 


how, when, and where to wear them. 


There is a rigid rule that determines 


these matters for each day in the week, and the rule is followed by society’s 


most fashionable maids and matrons. 


On Sunday the smartest women should appear in regal robes of red adorned 


with rubies. 
day. 


Moonstones and flowing garments of white are in order on Mon- 
Tuesday’s color is pink and the ornaments of madame and mademoiselle 


are made of delicate coral; Wednesday departs from the general custom of a 
particular color, stripes being worn exclusively. The garments are varicolored, 
but all boast stripes broad or small, and with these striking costumes appear 
earrings, pendants, and necklaces of cat’s eyes. Thursday is the day to don 
green draperies and emeralds, and on Friday milady appears in light blue with 
flashing diamonds. For contrast, Saturday finds her in dark-blue gowns with 
sapphires as her only ornament. 

At least in Siam there can be no such disturbing question to perplex the 
minds of fair women as that time-worn query: “What shall I wear?” 
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T was one of those things that I 
knew would happen. Mark you, 
I’m not a superstitious man, apart 
from never whistling in a dressing room 
and never lighting three cigarettes from 
one match. But my life has been full 
of “hunches” that have come true, and 
I’ve reached the point of having more 
faith in them than in any swami sooth- 
sayer in existence. Hence, when I first 
cast eyes on Aileen Cross and simulta- 
neously felt that she and 1 would some 
day have a moment of destiny in com- 
mon, I had implicit faith that such would 
be the case. Not love or marriage or 
such thing as that, either, pray 
understand. Something just as stirring, 
however. 

The feeling clung to me and laughed 
at me as I watched her sitting quietly 
in a stage box, at one rehearsal or an- 
other, saying nothing to anybody. And 
you'll laugh at me, too, no doubt, and 
say that I just thought I had felt that way 
after the thing had happened. But I 
know better, and that’s all there is to it. 

Aileen was a frail little thing, pathetic 
looking in @ way, one of those people 
born to get sympathy whether they need 
itor not. She had a casual prettiness of 
the sort you see everywhere, vaguely 
blond, immeasurably aided by a pair of 
large, lively eyes that harbored a sense 
of humor. I can’t remember what their 
color was; odd that I shouldn’t, come to 
hink of it, for I used to stare at them 
often enough when she wasn’t looking 
my way and wonder what was going on 

10—Ains. 


any 
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By Arthur Hornblow, Jr. 


behind them in her quiet, noncommuni- 
cative head. They should have been 
violet, though I rather suspect they were 
blue. However, it doesn’t matter for 
they’ve nothing to do with the case. I’ve 
already given fair warning that this is 
not:a love story. It might have been, 
if my wife hadn’t come back from Holly- 
wood, but that’s neither here nor there. 
She had every one’s sympathy, but 
apparently no luck. Joe Bernstein, 
pressman for the Blang & O’Gorman 
offices, used to say, “Aileen Cross is the 
best little actress on Broadway.” But 
she’s never had a chance and never will. 
She’s got the worst case of bad luck I’ve 
ever seen!”  Joe’s diagnosis certainly 
seemed accurate. There wasn’t a cast- 
ing director in town who didn’t send for 
Aileen when he needed some one of her 
type, and there was a consultation and 
occasionally they even got as far as talk- 
ing terms, but there it usually ended, for 
reasons which no one could explain. 
Once or twice the matter had actually 
gone as far as having her read the part 
during the break-in rehearsals, but then 
mysterious orders and counterorders 
would pass and Aileen would be allowed 
to go for the timeworn reason that she 
“wasn’t the type,” when the day before 
she had been told precisely the reverse. 
And the director charged with her dis- 
missal would confide to his friends that 
in all his career he had never been so 
sorry to have to do such a thing, and 
would prophesy, “But she'll get the real 
part some day. You wait and see!” 
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And every one did wait, but saw noth- 
ing. Among the was 
Aileen herself, thinking a great deal, no 


other waiters 
doubt, but saying very little, and feel- 
ing deep inside her some sort of com- 
pensation for the way the mess called 
life was treating her, which kept her 
at it and 
them would gone off 
the bypaths become 

people or 


when dozens hundreds of 


have along 
picture 
operators or 
wives or Heaven knows what. 

Of course, Aileen had a job. For two 
years she had been official understudy 


and 
telephone 


for the leading women in several of the 
lor 
the past eight months she had been ready 
to step into Daisy Roycroft’s part in the 
dramatic hit, “The New Oaken Bucket,” 
which had left town recently to start its 
run in Chicago. But not once had she 
had a chance to “go on,” and I suppose 
moved Aileen felt that 
not even a stroke of paralysis would ever 


Blang & O’Gorman productions. 


when the show 


result in Miss Roycroft’s letting her step 
into the role for as much as a single per- 
formance. 

So she stayed on Broadway which, 
after all, is where she wanted to stay and 
to make a name for herself. And when 
rehearsals of my new play, “Out of 
Order,” was natural enough to 
find Aileen sitting out in the darkened 
orchestra Ina Marcelle, 
little Viennese comédienne, who was to 
be starred for the first time in New 
York. That \ileen’s life and for 
two years she had lived it; moving from 


began it 


watching the 


was 
one piece to another, watching the prin- 
cipals at work, becoming letter-perfect 
in the parts she had to be 
prepared to go on in, and then never get- 
ting 


various big 
nearer to the public than the 

Not as lear, in 
least the i r had 
flaunt his artistr e- 

for- 
greatly 


property man. 
fact, for at 
a chance to 


fore an audience 
getting to lay 
needed in the scene. 


One afternoon, rather late, I arrived 


nightly, by 


pr‘ p 


some 


Ainslee’s 


at the theater and found Aileen on the 
stage with Dave Shelly, the director, and 

the man, 
The rehearsal was over and the balance 
of the company had left, but Aileen and 
Lawrence running through a 
scene of the last act for Shelly. They 
were nearing the final curtain of the 
play. The action had slowed and was in 
gentle retrospect and my dialogue had 
lapsed from the comedy tone to the ten- 
der. I liked that was good 
drama; a scene in which the two princi- 
pal characters, 


Conway Lawrence, leading 


were 


scene; it 


both surgeons, capitu 
late to love after three acts of 
animosity. 


stormy 


Ina Marcelle’s conception of a woman 
surgeon was largely physical; she was 
brisk in movement and speech, after the 
customary manner in which professional 
women are portrayed on the stage ; she 
delivered her comedy lines with a bang, 
that 
around 


cleaners 
during 
and 


pro 


the women 
the 
rehearsals 


so much so 
theater 
used to 
most 


working 
morning stop 
listen and laugh, a 
ceeding for those 
in, and 
dropped in one n 
through, insisted 


unusual 
tired ladies to 
that 


indulge 
Billy 


one Blang, who 


iorning to watch a run- 

was the highest testi- 
monial to genius he had ever seen in the 
' 


theater! 
I was 


1 Billy was not present on 
\ileen hadn't 
What Ina 


this occasion. 
of “bang.” 


a particle 
made physical, 


result was 


Aileen made met tal, al d the 


my but 


latter had seen 


idea of good acting, 
Blang’s. If the 
understudy rehearsal I don’t know w 
but I rather 
lost 


were Nav 


not 


would have happened, 
that Aileen would have 


job she had. Why they 


l I 


pect 
the 
ing it I 
rush of 
part, 
means of 


uldn’t imagine; 


probably a 
kindness t Shelly’s 
and Law 
vettit o 4 
1 


an understudy rehearsal 


more 


meant 
reading through 
the prompt copy with a bored stage man- 
ager holding the book. 


than a gloomy 
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I waited until Aileen was through 
and was about to leave the theater, and 
then caught up with her at the stage 
door. 

“(J;o00d work, Miss Cross,” I said. “I 
hope you get a chance to play it.” 

She looked at me ever so intently for 
an instant, as if searching with those 
big eyes of hers for whatever there 
might be of truth in what I had uttered. 
What she saw must have encouraged her. 

“You don’t know what it means to 
me to have you say that, Mr. Elliott,” 
she replied. She seemed to be about to 
say more, when her eyes became unusu- 
ally moist and she fled along the alley. 

Dave Shelly was talking to Lawrence. 

“Aileen’s a great little actress.” It 
was the usual bromide. “But,” he con- 
tinued, “she’s rotten in this part. 
Hasn't got the spirit of it—no go. Now, 
wouldn’t you think watching Marcelle 
every day——” 

I was going to argue with him, but, I 

ned, to what purpose? I turned 
around without a word and left the place. 
| knew he’d keep Aileen, for one reason 
because everybody fiked her and for an- 
other because he didn’t think for a min- 
ute that she’d have occasion to play the 
part. And I wanted to leave him secure 
in that belief. I knew differently, and 
I wanted the little wheels of Fate to go 
on turning without any interference 
from me. 


“Out of 
month 


Order” opened about a 
later in New York, after a 
brief road try-outesat Atlantic City 
and Stamford. Notices were good, 
except in the Record which roasted 
it liberally, calling the play “arti- 
ficial and machine made, clicking out its 
laughs in much the way a candy machine 
clicks out salt-water taffy.” But Ina 
Marcelle had had big publicity and in- 
terest in her was high, for reasons there 
is no need to review here, and that, com- 
bined with the other notices that the 
dailies gave, started business off with 
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a flourish. Pete O’Gorman, the busi- 
ness end of the firm, put it down as a 
hit and prepared to forget it while the 
money rolled in. 

But I was not especially gratified 
about the production, and secretly I 
couldn’t help agreeing with the Record 
critic. The play was conveying an auto- 
matic effect and, although plenty of 
people seemed satisfied, I wasn’t. 
Among other things, that last scene that 
I had counted on so confidently was do- 
ing a nightly “flop.” It didn’t seem en- 
tirely real, and, in consequence, the 
audiences, feeling an end in sight, began 
fumbling for their wraps, a thing they'll 
never do when a play has their hearts 
in addition to making them laugh It 
puzzled me. 

The surrender of the proud girl 
surgeon seemed pulled in by the 
head in order to bring the play to a close, 
instead of coming naturally out of her 
character and her experience with the 
man she vainly tried to treat merely as 
a professional rival. It wasn’t that Miss 
Marcelle didn’t do it well. Her tech- 
nical skill was great, and she had a host 
of tricks that have a remarkable effect 
on audiences. The critics hadn’t been 
overenthusiastic about her, but the gen- 
eral tone of their notices had been com- 
plimentary except in the case of the 
Record man who had condemned her as 
being “hard and conventional in her 
treatment of the part.” 

No, it wasn’t she who was to blame. 
The bigger fault lay with the scene it- 
self. What I had meant to be tender 
was merely fishy. I lay awake nights 
trying to conceive some touch that would 
make the thing seem plausible and prob 
able, something that would really make 
that girl’s pride crumble up suddenly 
and utterly before the man she loved, 
in spite of herself. After two weeks I 
stopped thinking about it any more. It’s 
things like that that drive a dramatist 
to drink! 

And by way of showing itself some- 
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thing of a dramatic critic, the public’s in- 
terest began slowly to wane. The initial 
impetus of fair notices and the star’s 
reputation gave us big opening weeks, 
but the “take” gradually declined. In- 
stead of staying at about fifteen thous- 
and dollars, which was the first week’s 
sale and big for these times in an aver- 
age-sized house, it sank by degrees to 
nine thousand in the third week and only 
eight thousand in the fourth. That 
meant nothing more than that the public 
wasn’t passing the good word around 
from mouth to mouth that “Out of Or- 
der” was a which shouldn’t be 
missed. For that’s the kind of advertis- 
ing that puts across a real hit, and noth- 
ing else, the best press notices in the 
world notwithstanding. 


show 


Old man ©’Gorman became more and 
more disturbed and talked ominously of 
a “flop,” which meant that the piece 
hadn’t much longer to run. If he called 
me up once he called me up five times a 
day on the telephone to ask me to re- 
write this and rewrite that, or do some- 
thing else of the sort that ex-cloak-and- 
suit merchants who have wandered via 
real-estate paths into the theater always 
suggest as the thing that will “fix it.” 

After a while there was nothing for 
me to do but refuse to answer the phone 
when he called. I wasn’t going to be 
driven crazy by the thing. “Out of Or- 
der’ was as good as I could make it, 
and I refused to put another pencil to it. 
It looked like one more of the countless 
plays that should be getting over, but 
wasn’t. And that’s all there was to it, 
so far as I was concerned. I was at 
work on another script, anyway, and 
didn’t want to be bothered. 

I had forgotten Aileen. In fact, I 
hadn’t even for three weeks. 
Rut any evening would have found her 
in Ye Ancient English T House, a little 
restaurant near the theater, patronized 
largely by stage people. It was by ar- 
rangement with the stage manager of 
“Out of Order” that Aileen remained 


seen her 


Ainslee’s 


there until seven-forty-five p. m., ready 
for a call to the theater if Miss Mar- 
celle was not in her dressing room by 
that time. 

Once, I was told, she actually was sent 
for, and rushed to the playhouse with 
her heart in a flutter and the lines of the 
part she had never played galloping 
about in her head. But her excitement 
was spent in vain for, just as she started 
getting into make-up, Ina Marcelle tore 
into the stage entrance with some five or 
six excuses for her tardiness and an ill- 
concealed passion at the very idea of 


any one else going on in her part. So 


Aileen meekly withdrew from Dressing 
Room No. 1 and resumed her old stand 
at the T House, hopeful, but doubtful. 

It jad seemed too good to be true, 
and I dare say thoughts filtered through 
her mind that night that perhaps the 
game wasn’t worth it, that Broadway 
didn’t want her, and that the stars had 
written it so. 

Then suddenly, scarcely a week later, 
it happened. It was barely seven o'clock 
and Aileen was in the midst of her sup- 
per when Tommy Roth, the stage man- 
ager came for her. He didn’t telephone 
as he had before, he came in person, very 
excited and a trifle white about the gills. 

“Aileen!” he exclaimed, looking and 
speaking very much as if a murder had 
been done. “Marcelle was coming down 
from the country in her car when it 
skidded and busted her up. They took 
her to the hospital. She ain’t hurt bad, 
but she can’t go on. It’s up to you, 
Aileen.” 

Aileen looked skeptical. 

“Tommy, she’ll be getting into her 
paint by eight o’clock unless she’s dead. 
Why, she’d go on with two broken legs 
rather than let me play!” 

“Well, you’re going to play, I’m tell- 
Why, Aileen, it’s 


the big chance you’ve been waiting for 


in’ you and 7 know. 


all along. Come on, now, hurry up with 
vour eats. I'll go through the lines with 
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you back in the dressing room. It’s 
your big chance, Aileen, get me?” 
“Tommy, when the good fairies made 
up the big-chance list they left me out!” 
But just the same she did hasten her 
meal, while in hér heart 
tingle that terrified her. 


there rose a 


I arrived at the theater toward the end 
)f the first act, having motored in from 
Long Island on receipt of a telephone 
call from Joe Bernstein that Aileen was 
actually going to play. I entered from 
the front of the house and groped my 
way to a position in the rear of the or- 
chestra. 

\ileen was on. She looked a picture 
in the surgical operating costume, her 
blond hair bound tightly with a bandage, 
her eyes strangely large and_ radiant 
under the lights. 

She was in the midst of the scene in 
which, just as she is about to undertake 
an operation, she learns that her patient 
is betrothed to her own former suitor, 
who, now that she no longer has him, 
she feels, is the only man she has ever 
loved or could love. The scene, despite 
its underlying seriousness, was written 
for comedy, and /a belle Marcelle, as the 
Sunday supplements called her, played 
the situation for all the humor there was 
in it. The line, “Put her under quickly, 
doctor !’—-spoken to the anzesthetist— 
hadn’t struck me as being especially 
funny when I wrote it, but it was a roar 
when Marcelle delivered it. Lines have 
a little way of doing the unexpected. 

It certainly did the unexpected 
once again, with Aileen speaking it. 
And it was not until it came along 
and was received by the house with 
little more than a murmur of chuckles 
that I fully realized that the com- 
edy of “Out of Order” was dy- 
ing on the vine in Aileen’s hands. I 
could imagine what Dave Shelly, the di- 
rector, was saying if he was back stage, 
and I made my way back to hear the fire- 
works. The curtain fell as I reached the 
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little door leading to the stage, and | 
seemed to catch some new flavor in the 
applause that followed. But it’s an 
elusive thing, is applause, as I have come 
to find out, and hard to judge anything 
by. My own reaction was one of dis- 
tress—and natural enough, too, I dare 
say—at the spectacle of my arduously 
created comedy undergoing the major 
cperation of having its laughs cut out! 
No amount of greater naturalness or 
poignancy in the character could recom- 
pense me for that. 

Just as I expected, Dave was busy 
venting his spleen. 

His remarks to me, preceded by a va- 
riety of ungentle phrases, ran something 
like this: “Terrible! Terrible! Ter- 
rible!”” Then followed another assort- 
ment of phrases no less ungentle, if not 
more so, and then a pause which was 
my cue for agreeing with him. 

“What are you talking about 
wonderful!” I responded. 

I don’t know yet why I said this. I 
didn’t really think anything of the sort. 
But Dave’s remarks were putting so final 
a clinch to Aileen’s stage career that ! 
couldn’t help trying to dam the torrent 
that would be loosed against her along 
Broadway. 

Dave looked at me as though I had 
been touched by the heat. 

“What are you talking about, you big 
fish!” Stage directors are notorious for 
their want of respect to authors. “She 
muffs every bum gag in your show and 
you call her ‘wonderful!’ Why, the 
gang out front is drying up on us. 
They'll be walking out before the end, 
you watch !” 

Of course Joe was there, too, stand- 
ing by and wagging his head sadly. 

“She hasn’t any luck at all, that girl. 
Here’s her first big chance, and it’s in a 
part that sits on her like an elephant on 
a water lily.” I didn’t think much of his 
simile, but he endeavored to save him- 
self an argument with me, by adding 
hurriedly: “She’s a wonderful little ac- 


She’s 
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tress, too! It’s just one of those parts 
that wouldn’t suit her. 


1.» 
ve. 


Too good, may- 


After that there was nothing for me 
to say. And at that Aileen 
flitted right past us in making her en- 
trance in the act. She didn’t 
stop for a word with us, feeling in the 
air, perhaps, an atmosphere that might 
prove none too encouraging, 11 investi- 
gated. Dave was going to call her, but 
I wouldn’t let him. 


moment 


second 


“Let her alone. You can’t change her 
now. All you'd do is send her up in her 
lines and that'll be the finish. 
[ added a bit illogically, “she’s doing fine 
work. Getting laughs isn’t the only test 
of an actress’ ability.” 


Besides,” 


But just the same, as the act advanced, 
and the usual patter of laughs was lack- 
ing, my optimism sank another notch. 
Dave had sunk into a chair, his hat on 
the back of his head, his face glowering. 

“Tf Marcelle isn’t all right for to-mor- 
row night or the night after, we'll have 
\ileen can’t do it and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

I 


to close. 


first, but sat 
him, listening to the quiet house 
out front and to the lines being spoken 


lidn’t answer him at 


a 
beside 


on the stage as they echoed up through 
the flies. For all Aileen’s amputation of 
the big laughs, I still secretly liked her 
quiet, sincere delivery, and even though 
the audience didn’t appear to be enjoy- 
ing itself as there still floated 
through the wings an occasional murmur 
of titters, snickers and other noises that 
audiences never go in for when they’re 
bored. 


usual 


“You know, Dave, she really giving a 
fine little performance—in her way,” I 
ventured. 

“Yeh—in her way,” was the glum re- 

“But it’s a bum Wouldn’t 

think, Marcelle 
every day she’d—oh, what’s the use?— 


ply. 


way. 
you now—watching 
some is and others ésn’t, that’s all!” 

Just then Joe, who had vanished sud- 


Ainslee’s 


denly, returned, and handed Dave a tele- 
gram. 

“It’s from Marcelle,” groaned the di- 
rector. “Here's where we get the pleas- 
ant news.” He studied the yellow slip 
and then: 
“Well, boys, it’s her arm 
out for weeks. Good night, ‘Out of Or- 
der!’ Maybe it hadn’t much longer to 
run, anyhow!” 

I said nothing. I didn’t want the play 
to close its run, and, furthermore, I felt 
that Aileen could be made to do it. I 
kept quiet, feeling that I could make my 
points later with better effect. 

“Maybe we could get another star 
and open up again in a week or two,” 
suggested Joe hopefully. 

But I didn’t wait for Dave’s reply. 
I felt the need of air, and walked out 
into the stage alley and down the street 
to Broadway. I decided to stroll along 
the following my customary 
first-night procedure—until it was about 
time for the final curtain and then go 
back and see 


of paper nodded grimly. 


broken—she’s 


shops 


was what and how 
The 
hatl become too great to stand any lon- 
ger. 


what 
things looked generally. tension 
But what it was then paled into 
insignificance alongside of what awaited 
my return. 
Aileen 
alone, 


standing in the wings, 
1 


was 
when | 
Che play had another five min- 
utes to run, and she 


entered from the stage 
door. 
was about to make 
the love 


rehearse 


her entrance for the 
scene that I had 


several weeks before. 


last scene 
watched her 
Dave sat, scowl 
ing, on a property trunk in a far cornet 
of the stage, sucking an unlighted pi 
Joe had vanished again. 
I crossed to Aileen, meaning to 

her a little encouragement, and 
about to speak, 
hand in a gesture of warning 


give 
was 
she held out her 


She had 


when 


a most extraordinary expression on her 
suffocation and 
inflation, her head was raised high and 


her lips were moving swiftly, 


face, a combination of 


silently ; 
her chest was raised in a seemingly per- 
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manent expansion. 





| thought she was 
going to faint. 

Then | heard sounds coming from her 
moving lips. She was counting! 

‘Eleven 

HUP 

Then I understood everything! 

tler inflation collapsed, and she gazed 
at me agonizedly. 


-twelve—-thirteen—fourt— 
damn!” 


“\\Vhat can I do?” she begged. “I’ve 
never had hiccoughs before in my life! 


I have to go on in a second, too! Oh, 
Mr. Elliott, what can I do?” 
It did seem rather terrible. Joe 


| 


riainly seemed to have the facts right 
ut Aileen’s luck! 

lust forget them, Miss _ Cross. 

They'll go away the moment you get on 


the stage. I’ve been told they always 
do.”’ , 

A door on the stage slammed. It was 
her cue for entrance. 

“| tried a glass of water—that didn’t 
do it!’ she exclaimed hastily. “I tried 
counting and that didn’t—HUP—oh!” 
She wailed a little wail and left me, to 

i way Lawrence on the stage. 

I stood glued, as they say, to the spot. 

\ileen spoke her first line without 
mis] It was the beginning of the 

ne in which she capitulates to her 
u m rival—it needed to be tender, 
deft. I had been counting on Aileen 
making it so; on her doing it so well, 
perhaps, as to justify her in Dave Shel- 
ly *s eves : 

Then it came. I didn’t hear the hic- 
cough, but a laugh spread through the 
audience that didn’t belong there, and I 
guessed the reason for it. [It was fol- 
lowed by another. 


“What are they laughing at?” 


It vw Dave Shelly, who had come 
forward from his trunk, interested in 
the reaction from the 


unexpected au- 


diet | scarcely had the heart to tell 
him. I thought he might explode. 
\gain a laugh from the audience, a 
roar this time. I moved to a point from 
which I could watch Aileen. She was 
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misery. During Lawrence’s lines, she 
was doing her best to curtail the awful 
thing that had befallen her. Once, when 
Lawrence crossed my line of vision, I 
could see the black clouds on his face. 
The scene was being ruined for him. 
1 wondered whether they could possibly 
finish it. 

The laugh was permanent now; a 
never-stopping roar of the sort that 
comes into a theater once in a dozen sea- 
sons. It was horrible. I didn’t see how 
Aileen could be sticking it. 

Dave had finally learned for himself 
what the trouble was, and had precipi- 
tated himself into a carnival of expletive 
only possible to a stage director. 

“That’s what I get for letting an ama- 
teur go on! I'll fire her the minute she 
I won’t ever let her into the 
theater again!” 


steps off. 


On the stage Lawrence was saying: 
“Grace, Grace—you can’t keep it up— 
this coldness—this silliness! Stop play- 
ing the surgeon, dear. 
—play my woman - 

“HUP!” 

It was Aileen’s answer, and the house 
went wild. 


Play the woman 


” 


I couldn’t listen to any more. 
It was too harrowing. Nor could I 
possibly face the scene off-stage that 
would undoubtedly follow the curtain’s 
fall. 

That midnight, Joe tele- 
phoned me to say that Dave had started 
civing notice to Aileen when she came 
off, but she hadn’t stopped to listen to 
him—had flown from the theater in tears 
without even 


night, at 


removing her make-up. 
Conway Lawrence, when he had finally 
emerged from a fit of speechlessness, 
had said the experience was the most 
trying he had ever been through. 

But the real thunderbolt didn’t strike 
until the following morning. 
me out of bed at eight 


Joe routed 


“Have you seen the Record?” he 
screamed over the telephone. 
I abandoned his incoherencies and 


sought the paper. It hardly seemed pos- 
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sible that what he was trying to tell me 
was true. 

But it was. If ever a jaw dropped 
with amazement mine did as I read 
under the heading, “A Rereview,” a 


paragraph by the critic who had roasted 
“Out of Order” following its opening. 
This is what he had to say: 


An unknown young artist named Aileen 
Cross stepped from obscurity into a future 
last evening when the injuries to Ina Mar- 
co lle, M iss 
Cross’ stepping into Miss Marcelle’s réle in 
Donald Ellidt’s new comedy, ‘Out of Order.” 
A more intelligent and better-tempered per- 
formance has not been seen on Broadway 
this season; proving again, incidentally, the 
playwright’s constant and inestimable debt to 
the player, by turning what formerly im- 
pressed us as an unreal and stagy play into 
a singularly true and human one. The com- 
edy is too subtle to be handled with farce 
methods, and it was interesting to note that 
loud laughs for quiet ones re- 
sulted in more satisfying and substantial en- 
joyment for the audience. 

Incidentally, while speaking of incidentals, 
Mr. Elliot deserves part of the credit 
injection of more plausibility. 


reported elsewhere, necessitated 


exchanging 


for the 
The final love 
scene which calls for the surrender of a very 
proud young lady who doesn’t wish to sut 
who, at least, thinks she doesn’t, 
remarkably improved and human- 
ized by the ingenious device of inflicting her 
with the hiccoughs. It is pathetically obvious 
that no pride and no dignity can stand in 
the face of so unhappy a dilemma; one’s will 
must lost with each recurring “hic!” 
One’s stanchest sentiments become nothing 
more than touching and humorous when 
punctuated with terrific efforts to conquer 
nature’s cruel trick 


render or 
has been 


force 


to the scene turns it 
into one of the most delightful comedy love 
scenes in years. It causes us to hasten to 
revise our previous judgment and place “Out 
of Order” on the list of highly recommended 
plays. 


This clever addition 
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It must have been an hour before I 
had definitely recovered from the shock, 
and became what I was 
really doing. I was vaguely aware of 
having made innumerable telephone calls. 
Joe happened to be on 


conscious of 


again as | 
emerged from my trance. 

“So Blangy and old O’Gorman both 
rushed up to Aileen’s this morning,” he 
was saying, “and signed her to play 
leads for five years, and she’s going to 
stay on in ‘Out of Order.’ Say, it'll 
run: forever, that show—you ought to 
hear people talkin’ who were ott front 
last night. Believe me, this is the last 
time I'll ever try to get what’s going on 
from in back!” 

There were 
puzzled me. 


still a few things that 

“How did that Record man happen to 
come last night?” I asked. 

“Well, I phoned him Aileen was going 
on in the part and he should come if 
wanted to see some real acting! I di 
think it would do any harm.” 

“But I thought you said Aileen would 
always have bad luck!” 

“Well, didn’t you ever hear of 
luck changing?” he squirmed. “Any- 
how, if luck’s bad enough, it'll turn out 
Didn’t you ever hear of that?” 

I told him I never had, until now. He 
wanted to argue the point, but I hadn't 
the time. I wanted to rush out and send 
some one a stack of roses a mile high 
And a note them which 
say: 

“Hup, hup, hurray! May you have 
that kind of bad luck forever! And 
practice up on that hiccough—we need 
it in our business!” 


say s 


good. 


with would 














“WHEN THE FIRST CHILL OF AGE——” 


W! [EN the first chill of age has nipped you blue 
With premonition of a winter bare, 

While you, incredulous, can only stare 

That Age should dare to lay a hand on you; 

When you have lived to see the men you knew 

For seamarks, topple from the upper air, 

And cried that rot mines always everywhere, 

And men at best are but a sorry crew: 


Then is the time to put away all fear 
Of facing memories that you speak not of; 
Then is the time to turn from thoughts of sere 
And fading things, and seek old stars above. 
Oh, think of April as it was one year, 
And your heart’s first, indomitable love! 

\ppie Huston Evans. 


THE PEDESTAL 
b /U conjured up a pedestal, 
Which leaned against the sky, 
And by a quiet word and look 
You set me up on high. 


You raised me up above the crowd, 
And was it very wise? 

The sun and moon hung much too low, 
And shone into my eyes. 


You raised me up above the crowd, 
And was it very fair? 

With only stars for company 
It was so lonely there. 


But since it is your fervent wish, 
I shall not care at all, 
If you will stand with arms outspread, 
To catch me if I fall. 
ANNE JELLETTE, 





In 
Playhouses 


Broadwa 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


Not So Good 


ildn’t, really, lay your right 
your heart and affirm 

» new season is on its feet. 
p with pillows in an 
window, would be 


more like it. It’s true—and only too 


true—that new plays have been coming 
k and fast; but the 


f 


of them 


merest 
is en ugh to 


| 


they are destined to move 


ig out of town again, just as 
lerably faster. 
the most optimistic of us 
could look his sainted grandmother in 
I the season had 
The best we 
this 
lo with indicating 


batch of 


the season will 


] 


rest of 
much to back us up 


The first crisp 


days of 
autumn are selected by the pro- 
| ery time toss off a 
ttle play hat have been 
around their offices; they 
| al stride until later 

the local theater- 


from the coun- 


once more as near to 
normalcy thev ever get to be. These 


res 
itt 
iittic 


mostly by way olf 
markit till the real hot dogs 
come along yet, as 
upon the 
that 


one gazes 
but 
this 


one can 


feel there error in 


marking-time idea. Most of them ought 
to be doing time. ; 

The question is, how to beguile you 
with tales of When 
their own authors can’t make them in- 


the recent shows. 


teresting, what chance is there 


for me? 
Would you like, for example, to 
You Will,” | 


Probably you have for- 


hear 
all about “I Will If 
Wilbur’s farce? 


rane 


gotten that there ever was such a thin 
those who saw it 
to. You had to 
if you wanted to 


view it, | 


for it stayed with us but a week 


or so. Those who saw it were loud in 


acclaiming it the low watermark of the 
season. Later there came along several 
dark horses to give it a nasty run for 
But in the class of 
bravely to hold 


\nd there I was, practicall 


its money. farce 


continues 
terday, strewing petals y 
words in Mr. Wilbur’s path, hailing 
Author, of 


as America’s Greatest plays 


of horror. Well, of course, when you 


Will If You Will” 


about the most horrible hat 


come down 
was 
has come up in a long 

farce al 


always sec ms 


re sour than a bad 
rt 

Or would you like, to listen to a stir- 

ring “The Woman Who 


one of those trick things with 


1- 
pias 


account of 
Laughed,” 


only three people in the cast—three peo- 








ple who, shortly after the opening, be- 
gan to look about for something else to 
do? Perhaps you might work yourself 
up into a cozy glow over a description 
of “Lights Out,” a crook play that piti- 
ably failed to jell. Or wouldn't you? 

Well, doubtless you are right. There 
can be little gained by messing ghoul- 
ishly about in the poor, weary bones of 
the departed plays. Let’s turn to those 
that are still staggering along, at least 
ai the present writing. Who shall say 
where they will be, even by the end of 
the week? 

“Her Temporary Husband” seems to 
have been written and presented with 
some notion of its being a perfectly rip- 
roaring comedy; and the central idea 
of the piece is approximately as side- 
splitting as the execution of Joan of 
\rc. Ly the terms of a will, the hero- 
ine must be married within a certain 
time, or forfeit her inheritance—where, 
I ask you, would comedies be without 
‘k wills that insist that some- 

ist do something by a certain 

tim “Much better off,” is your reply, 
u never said a truer word. 

y, the heroine of “Her Tempo- 





Husband” decides to marry an in- 
mate of a home for incurables, one who 
will die in a reasonably short time and 
leave her free. It’s more fun than a pic- 
nic, when the invalid is brought on, 


trembling and helpless. But the hero, 
nobly impersonated by Mr. William 
Courtenay, disguises himself so that 


everybody save the audience is fooled, 
and takes the place of the bridegroom, 
and thus a pleasant taste, as of cold 
oatmeal, is left in the spectator’s mouth 
when the play is over. 

“East Side, West Side,” bore the 
terser title of “Manhattan” when it first 
made its bow to the public. Yet even 
the radical change in its name cannot, 
one fears, do much to help it along. It 
is a brogueless “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
one of those things about the poor little 
working girl and the scion of the rich 
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and terribly fashionable family. This 
scion is, in addition, a writer, a con- 
tributor of articles to an intellectual 
monthly, but aside from this daring de- 
parture, things go along pretty much 
according to schedule. Practically 
everything is true to form, except the 
demeanor of the audience. When a law- 
yer rushed upon the stage and an- 
nounced that the poor little working 
girl had fallen heir to a fortune, the 
first-night audience enjoyed the first 
hearty laugh of the evening. They are 
getting to be a hard-boiled lot, these 
theatergoers. 

“East Side, West Side” counts among 
its company Hilda Spong, Norman Tre- 
vor, and an attractive newcomer, Mar- 
guerite Maxwell. This generously sums 
up the comedy’s assets. 

“A Serpent’s Tooth,” the comedy by 
\rthur Richman, who last year wrote 
the fine “Ambush,” served to bring 
Marie Tempest back to America, to New 
York. Any play with Marie Tempest 
in it seems like a good play—seems, in 
fact, like one of the most amusing 
plays you ever saw in your life. I wish 
some one would put his mind on it and 
mint a fresh word for her; “sparkling” 
has fallen Mto such dull use. It is only 
when you get away from her crisp, 
bright atmosphere that it begins to 
sweep over you what a neat, orderly, 
tiresome little thing‘‘A Serpent’s Tooth” 
really is. But you cannot count as a 
wasted evening one which has brought 
Marie Tempest to you, at that. And 
“A Serpent’s Tooth” also has the serv- 
ices of Leslie Howard. So the comedy 
ranks high in the batch of the new of- 
ferings. It is praise faint to the verge 
of invisibility, but it is, after all, 
praise. 

Margaret Lawrence is another of 
those ladies whose kindly charms veil 
rosily the somewhat poisonous plays in 
which they happen to be appearing. It 
is doubtful if she was ever more charm- 
ing, ever more deft and skillful and at- 
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tractive than she is in “The Endless 
Chain.” And if, even with her efforts, 
the play is seldom better than scarcely 
bearable, you can see for yourself just 
about where James Forbes’ comedy 
rates. 

Mr. Forbes is usually referred to as 
a playwright to be reckoned with,” 
probably because no one seems to be 
quite certain just what the phrase 
means. He was the author of the vastly 
successful “Famous Mrs. Fair,” a play 
which home the that no 
woman follow a career and be, at 


drove point 
can 
the same time, a wise and capable mother 
to her children. The star, perhaps you 
will remember, was Blanche Lates, who, 
in private life, as Mrs. George Creel, is, 
and was then, the proud and happy 
mother of two delightful youngsters. 
“The Endless Chain” 
sincere 


is equally as 
than 
lair.” The 


and less convincing 


“The 


new play concerns a young married cou- 


even 
was famous Mrs. 
ple who seek to capture success by liv- 
ing and spending as though they were 
Naturally the debts 
pile coldly up and equally naturally, as 


already successful. 


you know if you have ever been to the 
theater before, along comes the mighty 
financier who is willing to helpthe young 
husband out down in Wall Street, if 
the young wife will make it worth his 
while. but all you have to do is to re- 
member hard that the play was writ- 
ten by Mr. Forbes, and so nothing will 
ever happen on the stage that you can 
not safely bring Aunt Bessie to see, and 
you will come through the dramatic pas- 
sages of “The Endless Chain” without 
so much as an uneasy moment. 

‘he first act of the piece sets out 
to show a raw, quivering slice of the fast 
life into which the young couple is 
plunged. 
each 


This means, obviously, that 
character must talk like those 
snappy paragraphs that fill up the space 
at the bottom of the page in the sauciest 
magazines. The actors in the piece are 
not ones to be slipshod about their task 


Ainslee’s 


of delivering these deathless lines. Each 
character the middle of the 
stage, speaks his piece slow-ly and dis- 
tinct-ly, looking fearlessly at the audi- 
ence, and then steps back to his place 
again, leaving plenty of room in the 
middle of the stage for the next speaker, 
It is strikingly like a Christmas enter- 
tainment in the Sunday-school assem- 
bly room, with each little actor walking 
carefully around to the middle of the 
stage, right in front of the tree, to 
speak his bit. All that is needed, really, 
is for Mr. Forbes to come out and dis- 


steps to 


tribute oranges and cornucopias of hard 
candies to the members of the audience, 

Miss Lawrence is, of course, delight- 
ful, MackKenna, as _ the 
young husband, lends her worthy sup- 
port. And you said this, 
you have done as much as even its own 
for “‘The 


and Kenneth 


when have 


relatives could do Endless 
Chain.” 

“The Plot Thickens,” which Thomas 
Beer adapted from the Italian of Luigi 
Barzini and Arnaldo Fraccaroli, is one 
of those things that [ 
ought to be tremendously funny. 
about a 


sounds as if it 
It is 


rich young who. bored 


man, 


with everything, pays a movie director 


thrills into his Ife. 
Thenceforth adventures come his way 
in flocks; but he takes everything as 
part of the movie director’s scheme to 


to introduce some 


provide him with excitement. It does 
seem as if it should. be a wildly amusing 
theme, and it is, too, at first. The only 
catch to it is that there is not quite 
enough to stretch out over a whole eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The idea keeps 
wearing thinner and thinner, and all its 
authors can do is to darn it over with 
threads that they have used before. 

But the dragging parts of “The Plot 
Thickens” are well worth _ sticking 
through, for the sake of two characters 
who saunter leisurely through the piece 

a successful burglar and his effete 
young son, whom he is teaching the 
technique and the ethics of the ancient 
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profession, The father calls his off- 
spring “Junior,” while the boy filially 
“Papa.” They 
do not confine themselves to talking 
shop; many of their remarks deal with 
things in general. Thus, the son de- 
livers a long tirade against profiteers 
and the terrific height of prevailing 
prices. To which his father sagely re- 
marks, ‘““You’ve got to get over this 
habit of buying things.” The genteel 
son is beautifully played by Dwight 
Frye, while Dallas Welford is the in- 
structive father. 

[here is, even so short a way. in the 
season, One pronounced hit—indeed, 
“sure fire’ is no more than an apt 
phrase for it. That is Don Marquis’ 
play, “The Old Soak,” running at the 
Plymouth Theater. They say it will run 
there for at least several years. They 
say it is another “Lightnin’.””. They say 
people are clambering over one another 
to get at the box office, that you have 
to get your seat long, weary weeks 
ahead, and live along somehow till the 
golden night arrives. I just wanted 
you to know all this beforehand. 

For I can do but little in the way of 
giving any prolonged cheers for “The 
Old Soak.” I yielded to but ten or 
twelve in my appreciation of the charac- 
ter as he appeared in Mr. Marquis’ 
newspaper column, and, later, in book 
form. I yield to none whatever in my 
adulation for Mr. Marquis in that deli- 
cate and whimsical mood in which he 
created archy, the cockroach, and Me- 
hetabel, the cat. But the play—I can 
only greet it with three rousing yawns. 

Everybody who sees the play seems 
to be pledged to compare it with “Light- 
nin’,” and it is gravely doubtful that 
they can thus wound the feelings of the 
comedy’s sponsors. It seems as if the 
endeavor to make another “Lightnin’”’ 
of it had never been out of the minds 
of the author, the producer, and the 
members of the company. 


addresses his parent as 


Well, it does resemble “Lightnin’ ” 








you see, I can be one of the boys, too, 
when I set my mind to it. It is like 
all the thickest, juiciest bits of hokum 
in “Lightnin’ ”’—the touches about put- 
ting the honeysuckle on Mother’s grave, 
and all the rest of the sure heart-wring- 
ers. “The Old Soak” is filled with ho- 
kum, pressed down and running over. 
There are the bonds hidden under the 
clock and the wayward son who “bor- 
rows” the money from the bank and 
all the things like that. There are ten- 
der and wistful interludes, written in 
Mr. Marquis’ “archy” vein, about a 
talented parrot who passes on into the 
Great Beyond when his hooch gives 
out, and of course the Old Soak, played 
by the benignant Harry Beresford, is a 
delightful person. But not half so de- 
lightful as he is in print. He is al- 
lowed to explain but little of his curious 
and convincing philosophy ; he is mostly 
busied with the creaking revolutions of 
the plot. Even he is wrapped in hokum 
up to his neck. 

But “The Old Soak” is, they say, the 
one big hit of the young season. And 
there, as you can see, you are. 

Just to show you where I stand, my 
candidate for the title of the best thing 
so far is “The Torch Bearers,” an en- 
tirely unheralded little comedy by 
George Kelly, who writes vaudeville 
sketches and occasionally acts in them. 
I don’t suppose that you could honestly 
call it a play, at all; there is no sign 
of a plot, or anything like that. All 
it is, is just about the funniest thing 
you ever saw in your life. 

“The Torch Bearers” is simply a pres- 
entation of a group of otherwise nor- 
mal people, who are giving an amateur 
play. The first act shows the dress re- 
hearsal, the second gives you a glimpse 
behind the scenes on the’ night of the 
actual performance, and the third act, 
though I hate to say it, goes intensely 
bad about halfway through and _ sud- 
denly turns into propaganda for a seri- 
ous and intelligently directed little-the- 
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movement. But those tirst two 


acts are among the funniest things ever 


ater 


vouchsafed to man, They are funny 
not because of any especially noteworthy 
lines ; it is simply that they present, with 
amazing to life, the 
show in all its horrors—and try 


though you may, you can’t think up 


faithfulness ama- 


teur 


anything in our modern civilization that 
is much funnier than that. 

There are, some people say, as many 
as four or five individuals 
around the United States who 
never, during the course of their lives, 
part in entertain- 
It seems as if it must be an ex- 
Yet 


know 


scattered 
have 
taken any amateur 
ment. 
aggeration, but perhaps it is true. 
curious souls would 
instinctively that “The Torch 
is absolutely true to life. 


even those 


Bearers” 


The comedy is extremely well played, 
with truly gorgeous performances given 
by Alison Skipworth as the directress, 
and Mary Boland as the amateur lead- 
ing lady \fter seeing Miss 


work in “The Torch Learers,”’ last 


Boland’s 
sea- 


son’s presentation of “Duley” can seem 


but little more than a total loss. Mary 


Boland would. hz been the world’s 


one perfect Duli \’ 


Of all the h 














\ 


the musical comedies seem to 
along most Ithily. “Mol 
ling,’ if ) an ge se 
point where 

thing with a name lik 


e that, has pleasant 
music, and [ 


the presence in its cast of 
] 1 1 bas ‘ +1 
Jack Donohoe, the extravagantly amus- 


Miss Mary 
Molly, Dar- 


ing dancer and « 
Milburn plays the role of 
ling. She | 


median 
would. 

“Scandals” to be 
considerably better 
although Ann 
ously absent 


This year’s seems 


than its ancestors, 


Pennington is conspicu- 


from the production. How- 
George White’s 
Paul 
the blow a little 


remarkable ski 
W hiteman’s 


ever, 


dance and orchestra 


soften The show at 


the Casino, bearing the somewhat bulky 
title of “Sally, Irene, Mary,” is 


r and 
settling i for a 


itself cozily down coed, 
7 Leo ] 1 . 
long stay, as an acknowledged success. 


It, too, has pleasant music, besides 


1 


unusually lay li 


ish amount of dancing, ¢ 


the conscientious [:ddie Dowling as its 


leading spirit. ‘Daffy Dill” isn’t much 
of a show, ] l 

thing of 

as a MACKY 

ney’s nobly pain 

who could ask 


that ? 
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AFTERTHOUGHT 


lOWS 


itself 


ven deep and 


a 
thing 


that si 


started and turned 


Lypia Li 


BARON 





















SING, SING, MY HEART 


ING, sing, my heart, a joyous song 
Of morning and the way 
That proud hills lift their veils of mist 
And rise to greet the day. 


And sing of birds that tease the dawn 
With flash of breast and wing— 
But sing not of young lips that meet, 
Nor hands that reach and cling! ° 


Sing, sing, my heart, a quiet song 

Of twilight and the sea, 
Of waves that break upon the shore 
With brief temerity ; 


And sing of ships that fret the sky 
With flash of mast and sail 
3ut sing not of young lips that meet, 

Nor words that grope and fail! 


There is a joy too swift for me, 
A quietness too still— 

Oh, dare I face a moonlit sea, 
Or dawn upon a hill! 

HELEN 












I-RAZEE-BOWER 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


LITE rightly, in our opinion, a forecast 
Q about Christmas and things festive 
should contain a promise of something new 
and an invitation to share it, of cours¢ And 
herald of the Christmas 
issue with the most characteristic of Chris- 
mas things. 

\ number of ago, AINSLEE’s de- 
Kkehted its readers with a unique and largely 


so we begin our 


years 


entertaining series of tales which were writ- 
ten around the then 
bridge whist. The 


popular game of 
were nothing if 
not successful. So much so that the echo 
of their enthusiastic 
died down We 


minded by 


very 


stories 


reception has not yet 
have constantly re- 
readers of those entertaining 
stories and our memories prodded from time 
to time in the hope that we might 
another such series. Well, we are 


been 


soon run 
about to 
do so 

Because a sport story written by 


who is not thoroughly 


a person 
imiliar with the game 
always seemed to us 
bided our time 


under discussion has 


in the nature of a j ke we 


about launching a sports series until the right 

The 

completed and the first tale 

will appear quite opportunely in the holiday 
I 


author was available to undertake it 

series is now 

number of AINSLEE’s 
The author? The answ 


] 


must inevitably be in the way 


tion, and an infinitely pleasing one for 
LEE'S months past we 
have been presenting to our readers stories 
by a clever and forceful writer, Austin Wade. 
There has been much speculation as to who 
this author is. been persist- 
least. We'll 
tell you this much about it. That author is 
young and rather extraordinarily clever, and 
and here’s the really interesting 
perhaps the best of the 
bridge players in the country. Experts have 
What, then, more natural than 
that we should set out to have that com- 
bined ability to write and to play bridge 
crystallized in a series of bridge stories for 
\INSLEE’S clamoring readers ? 


readers. For some 


Readers have 


ently curious, to say the very 


part is 
nonprofessional 


said 50. 


For if bridge 
whist was popular ten or twelve years ago, 
when Jane Guthrie was writing fiction about it 
for Arnster’s, auction bridge is, if anything, 
more absorbing to-day. We think that the 
series of bridge stories which Austin Wade 
has just completed for us is an unusually 
brilliant line-up of stories. Watch for “Celia 
Passes the Bid.” It will make new recruits 
for bridge as well as for AINsLEr’s. 


HERE is a 
there is 
Maybx it s 
the Christmas number we 
that it was even mors 


platitude, »it-voiced, 
under th 

true. But before we mad 
should hav« 
certain that there 
nothing new in the way of a Christmas story 


nothing nev 


Try as we would, we could think of 1 

new in the way of ingredients for the holiday 

dish. A new mixing seemed our only hope 

for variety But when AINSLEE’S resource- 

ful group of writers, one by one—and some- 

times two a day—submitted their ideas 

Christmas admitted 
game There is 

ed Christmas idea in the num 


fiction we almost 
selves beaten at our own 


a hackn¢ 


i in \T real favorite among writers, Win- 
ston Bouvé, has recently turned her tal 
ent to a unique line of mystery fiction 

has been overwhelmingly successful 

your reception of her story, “The Le 

of Luck,” in the November 


indication. In the January 


num be 
number 
surpassed even that success with 
called “Holly Tree Inn.” 
part of it would 
promise this much about 
ll find besi 


Lights,” 


To divulge 


small unfair, 


smart activity and 
stinctive Christmas spirit—with which al 
mans are credited and which i" ; 
play—as you will ever read again. Make a 
mental note of it now. Of an entirely dif- 
ferent sort, and with an angle on Christmas 
which is so new that it startles, is Augusta 
Coxe Sanderson’s story, “In Defense of the 
Weak.” It i 


human emotion, 


is a tale that penetrates every 
whether holiday or every- 
day. Beatrice Ravenel’s contribution to the 
number is called “Adrian's Christmas Spirit.’ 
And let us say right now that although Christ- 
mas spirit as such may sound distinctly 
commonplace, it is, in this instance, rather 
surprisingly Christmas 


different from any 
spirit which the imagination summons. 

Through a regrettable mechanical error 
the name of one of the authors, Mary Ashe 
Miller, was omitted f 
“The Closed Door,” 


October number of 


from the title page of 
which appeared in the 
AINSLEE’s, her name ap- 
pearing only on the contents page. We tak 


unin- 


Miss 


this opportunity to acknowledge our 


tentional omission and our debt to 


Miller. 
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Hust Around the Corner 


HRISTMAS— The Great Home Day—that brings the scattered loved 


ones back to the home nest is speeding towards the Old Earth as if on the 
ings of love. 





isions of Sugar Plums— 
already dancing through the children’s heads and visions of happy faces around 
e gayly-lighted table are dancing through Mother’s head—interrupted only by 


he world-cld question of what to have for dinner. 


Mother is wise, she knows that we are what we eat, and that her family’s health 
nd happiness depend upon the character of the food she provides. She knows 
at the dinners under which the festive board groans may mean groans for the 
bmily later —irritable youngsters and sluggish grown-ups. And she knows that 
e best food can be spoiled by poor cooking—that simple, inexpensive foods can 
made appetizing and health-giving by care in preparation. 









The Hand that Rules the Kitchen Rules the World — 

terally holds in its hollow the world’s health, happiness and efficiency. For it 
said that the destiny of a nation depends upon its food. A nation is but a 
reat collection of homes. The home maker is largely responsible for the health 
nd happiness of her family, and as each of its members takes his or her place in 
he affairs of the world, the home maker’s influence widens until it is felt in- 
ustrially, commercially and professionally. 







any Business Troubles are Stomach Troubles— 

d much of the sickness and death laid to other causes is the result of eating 
porly cooked food. Many domestic troubles have their origin in the frying pan, 
dmany a backward school boy is punished for “creeping like snail —unwil- 
gly to school” because he is improperly fed. 







Food Makes the Soldier” — 

pid Napoleon. Food just as truly makes the worker—the every day Soldier who 
ghts life’s every day battles. For upon well-cooked, easily digested food depend 
¢ bread-winner’s ability to earn more bread and the school boy’s ability to do 
8 workin fact family prosperity and happiness. 







he Economy of Good Cooking— 

evident when we consider that food is fuel. It is burned in the body to pro- 
ue heat and energy just as coal is burned in your furnace. Food that does 
ot burn (digest) not only endangers life but is waste just as the clinkers in your 













ention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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furnace are waste. Fuel food is expensive. Why waste it? The food sciemtig 
measures the energy value of food in calories just as we measure distance in blody 
and dress goods in yards. So with a scientific cook book at hand, the hom 
maker can find out just what her workers need and she can find out howg 
preserve the food’s strength-giving, health-giving values. Then there is no wag 
either of health, food or money. 


We Eat with our Eyes— 

as well as with our teeth. “Appetite juice”——a most important factor in digestion 
—is produced by food that is appealing to the eye, and by cheerful surrounding 
“The spirit of kindliness must be supreme at the table” says Gilbert Chesterton 
and a noted physician says: “Never allow an unpleasant subject to be me 
tioned at the table.” Here at least people should be joyous. 


The World’s Most Famous Cook— 

Brillat-Savarin, noted lawyer and eminent judge, left to the world the hygieni 
order of a dinner, to be followed always with a light dessert. Savarin made i 
the fashion for the Nobility of France to cook. Louis XV in kingly 
lace, spent many hours in his palace kitchens concocting rare dishes. 
the Nobility of Motherhood that produces the best cooks, and “like 
Mother used to make” 


velvet ang 


Now its 
is the great home standard. 


So if Mother will but invite Science into her Kitchen — 
to help in preparing the regular three meals a day, and follow the 
great Savarin in serving fewer over-rich desserts and more simple 
Sugar Plums, she may be sure that it will be a healthier, happier 
family that gathers around the Christmas table to celebrate The 


Great Home Day. ‘ 


[ Cooking is now recognized as ascience. It in any home is a reliable Cook Book” says 


is closely related to longer life. Therefore, 


a prominent clergyman, formerly a_ physi- 
to Life Insurance. 


cian. This is true from a standpoint both of 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
for years has helped the home maker to 
make the three meals a day count for health 
and happiness. 

With the teachings of domestic science in 
schools and educational work by magazines 
and newspapers has come general improve- 
ment in cooking. 

Asa result of the combined efforts to im- 
prove all living conditions our death rate 
has been lowered 31.9% in the last ten years. 
55,000 of the Metropolitan’s policy holders, 
who paid their premiums weekly, sat down 
last vear to their Christmas dinners who 
wouldn’t have been there if the death rate 
or 1921 had been the same as for 1911. 


f 
“Next to the Bible, the most important book 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Please 


mention this 


health and economy. Food values are often 
entirely destroyed by improper cooking 

he juices of meats are lost and the precious 
minerals of vegetables go down the drain 
pipe in the water in which they are cooked. 
As the Holiday Season approaches when the 
thought uppermost in millions of mother- 
minds is the best dinner for the least ex- 
penditure of time, labor and monev, the 
Company offers free and with the best of 
good will—“The Metropolitan Cook Book.”’ 





Your name and address ona post card will 
bring by next mail, this scientific but non- 
technical book, which will help to solve the 
problem of three good nourishing meals a 
day throughout the entire year. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
= ———— 
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MODEL “135"—Cabinet =a MODEL “210”—Cabinet 
r ‘onsole —— . 
ng ell page Biter Finished in Adam ' beg ate 
Gold plated trimmings Brown or Red Ma- i Golden O kK. Height—17 in 
Height —49 Pe hogany and American _ — , 
E Walnut 
Height—331%% in 


A Style and a Price 


To Fit Every Home and Every Purse 
21 Distinguished Models This Year! 
Consider this when purchasing a phonograph: 
The > money will buy a Brunswick—the instrument 


? of today in the world of musical art. 


THE “GEORGIAN” Blence, there is no reason to be satisfied with anv- 
we Model J 


ipanion piece for thing short of this supreme instrument 
Sheraton or Hep . nAe a op oy 9 ° 
ture. Height—47 Prices range from $45 to $775—a style and a price 


to meet the requirements of any family. 


4 


sae 


Twenty-one exquisite models from which to choose. 
And ranging from a convenient portable model to the 
supreme mastery of greatest designers of today, and 
of centuries that have passed, in wonderful period and 
console types. 
All embody the exclusive features which have made 
Brunswick dominant in high musical circles. The in- 
strument chosen by world’s critics, because of its 
astonishing facility in achieving perfect rendition of 
the so-called “difficult tones,” and by famous artists 
THE “CHIPPEN DALE” of the New Hall of Fame for which they record ex- 
ete ne Walnut clusively. 
Height—11 in. Hear The Brunswick at your nearest Brunswick 
dealer’s. And compare. 
The Brunswick plays all makes of records. And 
Brunswick Records play on any phonograph. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co. 
E’stublished 1845 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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The Christmas Gift 
that’s different 








buy” - 
RIGINAL, useful and thoughtful—an — $279 $399 
Evertite Bag or Purse. “They cannot 
open accidently—the patented” fastening insures » SEND NO MONEY 





absolute safety. Yet, they are just as conve- COMPARE THE DIAMITE WITH 
nient as they are safe. “l’o open, or close, simply A GENUINE DIAMOND 





draw the catch to the Opposite side. | ow Germs Discov erg. It has the same Dazzling Rainbow Fire of 
ou or your pe tell the difference] 
Vanity Hand Bag -¢ 1 br t ——- r 1 C ; Ady —t Hand aR 
anity nd Be ri ; 
in se ; 1 silk lined 2.19. 1G ; h Belcher y ing $3.90" 


FREE—HANDSOME ART LEATHER CASE WITH face RI 
Finest Gold S.or Platinum finish Oyear 

just d your name with a- ‘of paper fitting end to end 
ring finger Deposit pric ‘S-<2 with postme n.We Pay P. 
If not pleased returg in 5 da: t your money beck. 
walt—write y- Send for’ FRE! talog. 


GARFIELD IMPORTING CO. 293° oS i, Wash 
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rf ar ¢ « ta ! 

Bla ' a —_ yo can earn from $1 to $2 an hour i in your spare time writing 

f ‘ show « ar 's. Quickly and easily learned by our new, simpe 
rR : “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or soliciting ; we tad 


‘sata hove, aearent ey u steady work at home no matter ‘where ys 
live, and pay you cash each week 
Full particulars and Rooklet Fr 
AMERICAN SHOW C ARD SC HOOL 
_ 240 Ryrie Buiiding Toronto, Cs 


3» ° PISO’ 
on — _ for Coughs & Colds 


For quick relief try Piso’s— 
aremarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safe an 
sane for young and old. Pleasant 
no opiates—no upset stomach, 
35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 
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White's Weather Proy 
: the weather 





“5; Weath 


iN constructed 
instrument rking automatically 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An ideal ienae Gift 

} e figures ¢ 

re Witch who com 





It ‘ ul leal rcannot pply you, send u his name and | 


upon receipt of price we vill send vou, prepaid any | 


article listed above 
E. J. WILKINS CO 
Dept. 7 Gloversville, N. Y. 





Aoen ae Wanted 
| David White, Dept. P, 419 E. Water St., cata 








WILKINS 7 
vEetite Cuticura Soap 
IS IDEAL™" 


BAGS AND purses. _‘ |For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment.Talcum,25¢.everywhere. Forsam 
| anne ss: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, — 
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Some ‘Ties to 
Choose for 
a Mans 


Christmas 







“Give an Ingersoll ; 





ASSING time only 
= to enhance 
the appreciation of an 
Ingersoll Watch, as a 
Christmas gift. Every 
time its accurate | 
hands are consulted, 

a sturdy, enduring 

Ingersoll serves as a 

pleasant reminder. 

¥ Prices range from 
$1.50 to $9.00. 
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UNDERWOOD 


Latest model—Shipman-Ward rebuilt like new. 
Shipped anywhere on ten days’ free trial—only $3 
If you can tell it from a brand new machine 








point—that the ties you 
select for yourself or for 
gifts have the name 
CHENEY* on the neck- 


band—and you are assured 


pool make sure of one 
a 









Send for Our Free Book of up-to-date colorings, 


A postal will pring a our big typewriter boc &m ; . - 
arn and Cold nestrated avd explained. ‘Let us patterns and tailoring, and 









show you how you can save real money. 
Write now—no obligation. z. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 

1539 Shipman Bidg. 
Montrose and Ravens- 
wood Avenues, 
Chicago 






really satisfactory wear. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Makers of Cheney Si 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


Your EVES iso's, bztsted In Your dealer wil gladly help, 

use Murine often. Soothes, Retrehes, Safe for | you cnoose correc y 
Infant or Adult. At all Druggists. Write 
for Free Eye Book. Marine Eye Remedy Co... Chi 





: 
Wy Night and Morning. | 
U. R INE Have Clean, Healthy | 

~. Eyes. If they Tire, 
ASS Itch, Smart or Burn, | 
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Xmas Gifts 


On Credit—at Cash Prices 


OUR choice of any of these blue-white, 
perfectly cut Diamonds sent on AP- 
PROVAL NO RISK, NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE, If satisfied after éxamination, 
pay one-fifth the price and keep the arti le, 
sending us the balance of the money in ten 
equal monthly payments. Otherwise, if not 
pleased, simply return and examination will 


have cost nothing 
Beautiful Christmas eee FREE mal 
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Beautiful *h 
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ill be proud to pi\ 
—_ “snenthe to pay on 
B20—Beautiful lavai 
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Piamond Dept. 182-T. 
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WEET } Inc 
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You Don't Need The Cash lo Buy YourXmas Gifts Here 


“LaFontaine’” Fine Indestructible Pearls 20 
SWhice Gold Diamond set clasp $i 


50 — SoTid Gold 4 a . 
Diamond La - ———— 
Thain ote BUY NOW-—-FOR CHRISTMA 
: , SEND NO MONEY-—-EXAMINE FREE 
Just rush your name and address with number of article 
desired and it will be sent without delay. 
No obligation. If satisfied pay 14 the price and the balance 
p51 ‘Diamond Solitaire in 8 months. Your money refunded if dissatished. 
umn tak White t suid No Red Tape—No Delay—No Risk. 
Mounting. $55 DeLuxe Xmas Catalog Free 
. Write Dept. E. L. Est. 32 years. 








12—Two mond and 
Sapphire set in isk 
White Gold. 850 


BJ Fi ith pvenne, Me 
53 F ine ene et 
in .lAK White Gold 
suo 
adjusted _tOvemer 
extra far lial. $25 


ee AMERICAN WATCH g DIAMOND CO 


Tooth King. $60 6 MAIDEN LANEs«NEW YORK 


liffany 
£100 




















] Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 
Aree 10 Writers | Oe aachctcin’s Vuleanted 


WONDERFUL BOOK—tead about it! or ee Fiber "hich is soothing 


The Suorr- Cur } ones ayers end Fiayeesecen- : your stump, cool, 
(0 SUCCESSFUL | AAR AE EAM th y can « ouddenty Limb neat, light, 
LOteattrel . n ey can write, sudden! fas . Ils not 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the Guaranteed 5 Years. r wa 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men Sold on easy payments to good . aS much thicke 
ons wom ren, wi the ut any special experience, people. Send for Catalog today. y than a silver 
learn to their own amazement that their sim. . ; A doliar, strong, 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots forPlays K Buchstein Co., 113 6th St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. aan 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may ” 


Provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that Complete and Concise 
ring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 


Royalties. How new ters get the es 2 
eee Ge Stan tans ee History of the World War 


How to de yelen your ‘’story fancy,” wea 


weave 
ttt . 8 clever word-pictures and neomry oe Bog nD BY THOMAS R. BEST 
fealistic plots. ow your friends may be your wors' iyes. How . — . 
to avoid discouragement and the pitialls of Failure. How to Win! Popular Priced Edition. Paper Covers. Postpaid 


This surpris book ite re No oblig 7 a 
Gen, Yer comm bo we siting $ Y Ae Rt F- a. for 25c. You need this book. 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.259, AUBURN, NEW YORK Street & Smith Corporation. 79 Seventh Ave., New York (ity 














WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR QUALITY 


Most extensive and best line of 
Toilet Brushes in the world 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-). J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U. S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





t nderfu g- 
itFrom aGenuine Biabed Send it Back 
amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds positively match genuine 
nev ery way—same TY flash « and dazzling play of living rain- 
ey, alone, stand the rh tests, including ic ac! 
pe, comparison. Lifetime ex need all their experience to 
seeany difference, Prove this yourself, 
Wear a ( Corodite Diamond 7 DAYS FREE 
| Wear agenuine Corodite anda diamond 
~; ‘or 7 da, s ft you or —; friends can tell 
you won't it a single penny. That’ a tele 
rice printed here fs att you pay. No ins 
esa onehave the 














agus! year guarante d- Fi or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 

e mone tathome. Just d P ._é 

Keon revi ae Sere 3ayer product prescribed by physicians over 
pa Nttin 


any Orange Blow rie ong ' Unless you see the name “Bayer” on package 
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ale } an 
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Sole Importere Conuéne C Earache Rheumz atism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 











Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 


R: unbroken package contains proper directions 
ure upture 4 Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
t ' Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100, Aspirin 
om ort “ is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
BE COMFORTABLE — Wear eS Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern ; HAVE YOU EVER READ 
«ientific invention which gives e ° 2° 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. Picture-Play Magazine Fs 
Ithas no obnoxious springs or pads. BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and ~— ——— - _ — — 
draw together the broken parts. ®No MR. C. £. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance i is made to order, the proper size and shape 
ir Cushion deper ye ng ont the nature of each case. Beware 
of satations, Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
of C.E Brooks which appears on e bow f Appliance. 
Tene other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
Polain, sealed envelope, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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. The simplest way to end a 
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ow 7 big amazing values some as \) F Ri 4 stops the pain instantly. Then 
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A laroeat Lramond Banking ‘arm an 3 the corn loosens and comes 
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loans and other bargains. Must sell NOW. out. Made in a _ colorless 


Why Pay Full Prices clear liquid (one drop does 
i To See. Any Diamo ond sent for bee, 


eset: An? Di eset f i, it!) and in extra thin plas- 
i . ters. The action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 
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Richly Upholste spinal t 


es 

6-Piece Suita): 
Chairs Have Spring Seats igen 
Send only $1 for thie complete sug) Consisti 
of 6 splendid pieces. Use it 30dayil and a ¢ 
then if not satiefied, ship it bad) ba Pro 

and we will return your $1 
pay transportation charges balm) Philo Bu 
ways. If youkeep it, take 


Nearly a Year to Pay 


on our easy terms. Table scarf and candlesticks are FRE 
The suite, consisting of table, 36-inch x 23-inch top, 2 rockers, 2 chairsal 
waste basket, made of selected quarter-sawed and solid oak. Very 
built. Fumed oak finish. Chairs and rockers upholstered in imitatia 
Spanish brown leather and have padded, spring seats and cut-out p 
in back. Allroomy, full size pieces. Shipped (fully boxed, “knockeddow' 
to lessen freight charges) from factory in Indiana or Chicago warehou 
Order by No. 105DDMAI18. Price $34.95. Send $1.00 

I thiy. Table Scarf and Candlesticks are 


B $3 ; 
Beautiful Velour T. 

REL Scarf—2 Candiestich@))|\t 
to Match Set "ta i : 


'We want to prove that Hartman's prices and terms are SS 
the most liberal ever known. That is why we make # 
> 








“this extra inducement. A handsome 48 in. x 16 in. 
~ jblue velour table scarf with floral tapestry ends and | 
‘\,) | gold braid binding; also 2 solid oak candlesticks to 
match furniture ABSOLUTELY FREE! No other 

jofter like this. Send quick! 


‘Send Post Card for 368- | 
7 /] 4 
Page Free Bargain Catalog 7% ) a ES 
This 368-page book offers the world’s greatest bar- Y 
gains in furniture, rugs, silverware, kitchenware, 
etc., also farm machinery—all sold on our easy monthly pay- 
menttermsandon & = eee cee cee cee ceeeeee coe coe 
30days'freetrial. | HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet C 
so ex ains ow 
you som aaa abso- Dept. 4992 Chicago, Milne 
lutely FREE with 
purchases, fine sets 
of Glassware, Dish- 
es, Lemonade Sets, 





| Enclosed fina $1 as first payment. Send th 
Room Suite No. 105DDMAI8 and with it, , 
beautiful Table Scarf and Candlestick u 
| to have 30 days’ free trial f satis vill ship all be 
e H and you will return my $i and pay freigh th ways, Ifls 

Silverware, Table- it, I will pay $3 monthly on the suite alone until the full pre 
cloths, Napkins and | . 5, is paid, Titie remains with you until final L) 
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Quarter-Sawed postal for it today 
. ; **Let Hartman 

and Solid Oak J Feather YOUR 
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R, F. D., Box No. 
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HARTMA FURNITURE & CARPET CO. | Ro 0% ce i sciccicaiiccc icc arson lice: tht to 
Dept. 4991 Chicago, Ill. 


Copyright, 1922, by Hartman's, Chicago l Send shipment to _.........-..----.ccene-eecencnonneneern™ 
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Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your Child 
at Home, Without Pain or 
Inconvenience, of any Spinal 
Deformity with the Wonderful 
PHILO BURT METHOD. 











No matter how old you are, or how 
long you have st red, or what kind 

f spinal deformity you hav there is 
bencfhit and a possible cure for you, 
The Philo Burt Appliance is as tirm 

is steel and yet flexible and very 

: comfortable to wear. It gives an 
even, perfect support to the weakened 
or deformed spine. t is as easy to = 
take off or put on asa coat, causes no 642 AD—18” Pearls, Diamond Clasp. $14.50 
inconvenience, and does not chale or 


= irritate. No one can notice you . 
wearing it. ES) 
Se Cure Yourself E> 
he Applianc: 
Lot to fit cach in At Home 


iv’ case It weighs ounces where 
et coeits weigh pounds, ‘The price 643AD—Pre-  644AD—En- 645AD Hexa- 
ig within the reach of all, Hundreds of mierdiamond sraved, Dia- gon diamond 
doctors recommend it Ring. $95.00 mond $37.50 Ring. $55.00 
We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and 
LET YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 

If you or your child are suffering from 

spinal trouble of any nature, write us 

at once for our new book with full 
information and references. Describe 

case fully so we can advise you in- * 
telligently. The Philo Burt Method } go ae ieee 
consisting of a scientific appliance $2 ’ 
and a course of especial exercises, , \* } Big 651 AD-Plat- 649AD — Pre. 653AD — W. 
has produced wonder benefit orcure *, | 3 inum Dia. mier Cluster, G. Cluster, 
inover 45,000 cases, ; ao aN Ring.$118.50 7 dia., $73.50 Dia., $59.50 
Philo Burt Company, 105-24 Odd Fellows ‘ 


Temple, Jamestown, N. Y. 














Here’ a Prescription 


4 ¢ 
eae ne 7 
or ou oy 652AD—i4kt.Wh.Gold 
15-jwl.,.Wrist Watch 
$33.65 





For quick relief try PISO’S—A most 
effective syrup different from all others. 
Safe and sane for young and old. Pleas- 
ant—no opiates—no upset stomach. 
35c and 60c sizes obtainable everywhere. 


PISO’S—For Coughs and Colds 


654AD..Blue- 
white.Dia Re. §47AD~—Bel- 


meen $110.00 pay tee Ring 
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> adi ing a single penny. Each item is > MAIDEN e 
ae po re eg sGenky sutee or a charming Christ- ‘New YOR % 
> mas gift. Yourselection senton your 
aoe Ah Yoo simple request without a single pen- 
No straps, buckles or spring ny down. If you don’t agree that it 
attached — cannot slip, so is the biggest bargain you ever seen, 
cannot chafe orpress against . return at our expense. If you keep 
ff thepubicbone. Thousands it, Day at the rate of only a few 
, ave successfully treated : cents a day. 
Wetered Far-Sinflg themselves at home without YEARLY DIVIDEND 
Geld Medal, hindrance from work—most You are guaranteed 8 
0 on ested ee Senne. crease In yeles on ai 
vet—easy to apply—inexpensive, Awarded diamond ex. - MILLION DOLLAR 
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Weve it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely privileges F R | =n = Send for your copy today 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. to Dept. 1929. See these 
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Plapao bargains 
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NEW 


¢c A Second Western Adventure Story 


By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


Author of Free Range Lanning 


“DONNEGAN” 


IX surely ap] > the good fortune that has fallen 
publishers, to in a position to offer the 
author who is destined to make his way 
{f writers of Western fiction It is hig 
from any consideration of the profit which will 


publication of such a book 


In “Donnegan,” the author has given us a wonderfully lifelil 


ture of a big, strapping, red-headed chap, not all good, but 


IS, Sbbap 
mixture of good and bad that the reader’s sympathy goes out 
at the start, with the realization that he is intensely human after 
When Donunegan, general all around down and r was taken care 
of at the Landis ranch, the Colonel had no ide: f the investment 


he was making. Donnegan makes a splendid comeback, and repays, 


4 


a hundredfold, the kindness and sympathy shown him. 


A story of the West that is fine, clean, and stimulating, 


Price, $1.75 net 
CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the key- note of success. Bow-Legged and 
Knock Kneed men and women, both young and old. will be glad 
to hear that I have now ready for market my new 
whien 1 fully straignten, within a short time, Fo 
nade t <-kneed r safely, *kly and permanently, 1D/5 i> a 5 if 
s comfort not interfere with Dyavanas ic _— The 
7 I IN HEARTS) 


ng wor a Lim-Straitner,’’ TO ~~ 
nt easy f result will save you | mS . ” Best 
imiliation, and improve your personal appeare 5 . Christmas 
pyrighted phys tologics al and anatomical \ Gift of All—a We import 
-orrect bow a knock-kneed leg: Diamonds 
ur part. Enclose a dime for postage. ip RI di — from 
om =e amen —_ , European 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST marketsandsell 
251 L, Ackerman Fuilding BINCHAMTON, N. Y. ¢ direct to you by 
ail. Our Diamonds 


Sn MOOSOUNND augpos 


% 
es 











m 
are magnificent blue-white, pe 
Our ianmne nse BUYING POWER is a great saving 
to you. Why pay more than LOFTIS asks? 
or BEND FOR CHRIS’ TMAS CATALOG 
2,0 pO Hlusteatts ms of Diamond elry, Watches, Wris 
eshags, siverw e aie gifts by whic ib you will 
ve é y > P . There »mething appropriate fo: yone 
an produce wonderful, soft, sweet music Pp +. ticles ax you wi i oma have. all charged in one account 
a cor nme arpe nter’s saw with a violin \ id yo xaminat ” = sy Credit Terms. “Catalog 
“Liberty os Acc: 


bow or soft hammer, if you know how. : 
No musical ability required—you need ee -7-+ wea 
not know one note from another. EPT. G-222 
E ; 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





asy toLearn in 3 Weeks 
# absolutely guarantee to BROS. & CO. @ BROS.&CO. i553 Stores in Leading Cities 
ee ge 














teach you to play popular and 
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I give y 
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cial tempe red Musical 
t Hammer free 
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“I can hear you with the 
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) nex 
3 of tedious practic e. 3 nor rt 


no 
WAKE BIG. MONEY and amace your me young or old. 
friends playing for dances, The Pak Pras Phone fi r the 


1 Church Entertainments. Write 
day ria nformation ‘‘How to Play 
t free. 
is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
ing testimonials of 
over the country t 
rIVE STORY MAGAZIN} ae ed thee ae MORLEY 
per volume. Address Sub ‘ N fforas relic Over 


STREET & SMITH CORPORA- a 


= ies eae, THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755. 26S. 15 St., Phila 
Have You Ever Read 


Picture-Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


if You Can Tell it from a ‘ 
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NI and has same Dad LING RAINKO “greatest discovery the worl: 
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FREE! 


Actual Reports of Secret Service Operator 38 


ERE is something money can’t buy. More fascinating than detective stories. Confidential 
reports of a real operator—No. 38—to his Secret Service Bureau, headed by the most famous 
detective in America. Absolutely Free. Nocost. No obligation. Don’t fail to send for them, 


They may point the way to Big Money for you. 


See how the modern detective works. Read 
these inside stories of the solution of great 
mysteries. See what possibilities this most fas- 
cinating and eventful of all professions offers 
to you—and how you may fit yourself for it. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


To command the highest fees, the Secret Service 
man must also be a Finger Print Expert. hese re- 
ports show why. This profession may be easily learned 
at home, in your spare time. Wonderful opportunity 
in this UNCROWDED, PROFITABLE field. 


T. G. COOKE, Pres., University of Applied Science 


1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 1499, Chicago Illinois 
Dear Mr. Cooke:—Please send me FREE and 


repaid, Reports 


of Operator 38, your new illustrated book on rime and Crime 


Detection and your Special Outfit Offer, 
that I assume no obligation, 


It is fully understood 


TOWN. .seccsecccescoecececescccccsseceees sees sSOEO secesecacsesncen 


Please mention this magazine 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


The unfilled demand for trained Finger Print men is 
increasing daily. Opportunity is waiting for YOU. No 
time to lose. Send today for these reports, also ox = 
Free book on Finger Prints. Gives all particulars 
success stories of our graduates. Brilliant future ahead 
of you it you act now. 


Special Offer-Limited Time 


Everyone getting these Free Reports will also reteive my 
Special Offer of a Professional Finger Print Outfit, absolotely 
‘ree. Made for limited time only. Send coupon today—sure. 
Reperts, Finger Print Book, and special outfit offer, all Free 
and Prepaid. Don’t delay, and perhaps forget. Do this right now. 
T. G. COOKE, Pres., University of Applied Science 

Dept. 1409, 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, 
—_—— 


hicago, 
em Cases of 12 Famous 
PANGS ® FingerPrint Experts 
Het ‘ Stories and pictures of seal 


crimes solved by Finger Pm 
evidence. Pictures and life 
stories of famous 
— many, graduates of my 
school. True facts, but 
better than fiction. 


— Also Sent Free 
Send the Coupon 


when answering advertisements 
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XMAS GIFTS 


Bux NOW 2255 te Bay 


medion” FT ia- - 

rar Cluster re 5 -- ntléa 
sravel ast with eu ut win famend Cle -ter wet 
fi rt quatt » dis e w t rid Platinuns 

mond gold mounting $57.50 +. gold ) 
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“ co — of » i engraved 
tout ' ‘ “1 lid white 
Concumsies ’ first quality fect cut, 


¢ 
perfect cat diamond Hamend 
8 $50.00 


utifal rectangular wrist watct 
white gold; fitted with guars 
of 15 ruby and sapphire jewels 


a ads, deen 


Pay Next Year : 
for your 5 — Contentions ‘Firat | quality 
Christmas Gifts! | i ctaiimcgt™ Ssistaite’ PMS Siep 
Order Now 
Don’t Send a Penny 


come to you forexamination. 

) 20% only if youare satisfied 

1 afull year to pay the balenen, 

“ROYAL” diamonds are genuine first 

quality blue white perfect cut. Every 

article an exceptional value. All ‘ af ; Vadics’ 18K 

goods sent on approval for 30 Days’ © e« © veld hand en: 

Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. No ame 

references demanded—no red tape 

no money in advance. 10% Discount 

for Cash. 
8% yearly Dividends in 
exchange allowance guar- 
anteed on every diamond 
purchased from us. 


FREE “Royal” Xmas Catalog 


- The m nplete cat 


aarasr 


ith 


“ 
v » blue white 
blae- white 3 
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alog ever ‘pul ed of 
4 Diamonds, Watches, 
B so | Aga hohe Ghassan Jewelry, Silverware, 
7 “ Cameras, tvory Toilet 
Sets, et sent free 
Prices the lowest 
quality the highest. 
30 Days’ Trial and a 
full yee wf to pay on 





our $ 


Send for your free 
copy today 


| DIAMOND & WATCH CO |/ 
Oa 55 37.59 Maiden Lane -New York | 
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ery 
NT” 
or “BALLISTITE”, printed on the car- 
ton and the top shot wad, tells you 
what powder you are shooting. Specify 
the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 





Know and specify the powder 
you shoot —the best powder 
makes the best load——the best 
load gets the most game. 


























Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed 
again tu pose for a picture with mother’s new Kodak. 


And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle 
Stan are renewing their youth in a snowball fiyht—and there’s 
another picture, 


Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit 
of Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Te Kodak City 
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YP Unique Shore Trips—Included Free 
Motor car tour of Havana, Cuba and trip into the 
interior. 

Sixty-mile motor trip across beautiful Jamaica, with 

q privilege of stopping at United Fruit Company’s 

“ =) resort hotels at no extra charge. 

{ 


\ 





“ Through the Panama Canal by submarine chaser. 

; 4 Special train trip through scenic Costa Rica. 
* No other cruises to the West Indies and Central America offer so 
_ much in variety, interest and included features. 
23 Days—All Expenses— Personally Conducted. 

_ Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels sailing to the 
Caribbean built especially for Cruise Service. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
— Room 1651, 17 Battery Pl., New York 
FREE—" The Gates of the —_ See Rae 
Caribbean,” an illustrated ™. General Offices, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
story of Great White Fleet <= 
Cruises by William McFee 


On Your 
GREAT WHITE FLEET 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 











